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FOREWARD. 


In the following I .havo tried to tell my li£e-hUt‘;^v;. 

in connection with the voyage of the ill-fated 
*^ KOMAQATAMARU^ *. From start to finish *it is a »ad 
story, but it is the real story of my life. I can prove, »‘very 
incident, I have mentioned here. I do not know if I liavc^ 
succeeded in depicting the various incidents, and I ow(*. an 
apology if I have failed to do so. To start with I havi^ an 
initial difficulty. I narrated my story in (irUHMUKHI and 
some good friends gave it the present shape in Knglisli. 
The idea is mine, but the English rendering is of my 
friends. I do not know if my real feeing has found pro|M*r 
expression in its — English rendering. 


But that as it may, I intend to draw the attention of 
the superior authorities of the various departiiients of 
the Government to the innumerable ineqm^s to which 
I along with my other comrades were subjected to. If my 
life story paves the way of repetition of any such single 
inequity being impossibi>*, on any one in future, I shall die, 
in happiness to know ihut I, Luu doiie m y <lu(y. 

I do feel and fell keenly that it is the intention of tlu^ 
^Government to administer “JUSTICE”, in its true sense. 



( B ) 


In that view of the thing, I think it my duty to point out 
how subordinate officers misinterpret the orders of ithe superior 
authorities, and how in their zeal for doing “DUTT” they 
become instruments of oppression. If il have said anything 
hard, about some of the officers, with whom I came in 
contact, I spoke the plain truth for the mutual benefit of 
Govch’ninent and the people. I only hope that both sides 
will realise ^their responsibilities and admit their mistakes and 
make a joint effort for an early realisation of India’s ideal,, 
so that Canada or any other country would not dan* to insult 
peaceful Indians in the way they insulted the immigrants of 
“S. S. KOMAGATAMARU”. 

BANDEMAtARAM. 


(BABA) GURDIT SINGH. 






CHAPTER I 
India’s Slavery Abroad. 



I^HE unfortunate voyage of the steamship 
“Komagatamaru” to Canada and the inci- 
dents arising therefrom make a very important chapter 
in tha present day history of India. The event niay be 
rightly described, with others of varying degrees of im- 
portance, as one of the chief eye-openers to India’s real 
situation as also a material contributor to the latter dav 
national efforts for the cirange of her political condition. 

Those who have no status at home are ipso facto 
deprived of any abroad . Small wonder that tha Indians 
resident in British territories outside India, either under 
economic stress or as dupes of British commercial inter- 
csts, gradually found their position in those places in- 
tolerable as their employers, after having done with them, 
could not bear to see them settle as decent citizens with 
their acknowledged moral and intellectual resources 
and grew anxious to get rid of them as sucked oranges 
by enacting immigration la\vs of increasing stringency. 
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India's Slavery Abroad. 


While a contractor In the Malaya State I had the 
first opportunity to see for myself what an Indian coolie, 
bound for a British colony to help it in its industrial 
progress, was like. There I first learnt from a British 
employer of labour himself that>an Indian coolie is not 
*#<^th even a small fraction of what a horse fetches him. 
And this, Inspite of the fact that the early cojlie 
immigrant's were the pitiable victims of the recruiter’s 
machinations and th(.‘ main props of Kuropean industry 
in the Colonies. The unspeak ible wretchedness of these 
coolies as’ subsequmtly .witnessed in all the principal 
centres sent the first iron into my soul, and sowed, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, the seed of my intention to serve my 
ill-used countrymen in the British Dominions. 

ft will interest my readers to be told of my actual 
experience of the vast difference of treatment between a 
coolie and a horse considered as the most natural thing 
under the sun by their European masters. In the 
Malaya States the Europeans happen to be the owners 
of many “nd rubber gardens. It is needless to add 
that they badly need Indian coolies to work these 
gardens and to place them in riches. But once when I 
visited these coolies’ quarters, I was struck-dumb to find 
that human beings, helpful in the production of wealth, 
could thus be denied even a contemptible beast’s acco- 
modation and be consigned to the mercy of the common 
epidenncs. To relieve my eyes of this disgusting sight 
I cast my look at an adjoining marble stable kept 
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scrupulously clean. After pacing hither and thither for a 
while I came across a European and I could not 
resist the temptation of asking him why he -did not 
condescend to grant at least such stable-like accommoda- 
tion to his garden coolies to save them from sure death., 
He told me, as if to chastise my manifest foolisimess 
that a horse iyould bring him Rs. 1500/-. whereas 
a coolie not more than Rs. 40/- or Rs. 50/-. I also 
learnt on enquiry that the horse cost him Rs. 4/- per day 
for its fodder and upkeep while a coolie was made to live 
and keep fit on one anna and six pies a day. So one 
horse cost as much as 42 human beings. This was my 
first-hand knowledge of the European estimate of the 
value of the labour of an Indian as compared with that 
of a lower ani nal. I also sam this traffic in Indian blood 
at Penang. The buyers and sellers were both Madrasis. 
The coolie here were kept in cells and prevented frc m 
stiiying out. The purchasers had to go to the ceils to 
make the selection and do the rest of the bargaining. 

I offered to be a purchaser in order to learn the actual 
secrets of the prison-house and when I asked the coolies 
how they come to be such human chattels actually 
bought and sold, I was informed that it was the brokers, 
who held licenses from the Government for the sreepur, 
who with false but tempting^offers put them into the grip 
of these human monsters. 

It may be mentioned in passing that this sacrifice 
of flesh and blood to Mammon, in no way less reprehen* 
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Nil)lt; than (lie caiinibalisni of the savage races, is a legacy 
of Sjiaiii anti Portugal to Europe. The big powers 
gradually felt the inequity of the custom and are said 
to have met in a conference in 1833 to stop the practict*. 
^Vhen slave trade was abolished by an agreement of the 
European powers, about forty Companies had been 
engaged in capturing Negroes in Africa and selling 
them to different countries of the world. Of these, 
fourteen were English Companies. Negro slave trade 
beii g closed to them, they turned their attention upon 
Hindusthan and the helpless labourers of India hence- 
forth became their victims in the place of the Negroes. 
1 he piteous tale of woe of these emigrant coolies 
abroad will melt the heait of stones, and is a fit subject 
for bulky volumes. Suffice it to say that the 
Englisliincn continued the business under the euphemism 
of “.Agreement of Coolies.’’ Even after tin; above 
conference 7000 Indian c lolies wore sent to Mauritius 
by the E ist India Company in 1834 and by way 
of meeting the volley of objections provoked by this 
ou ragtouTedurse, a Law was passed in 1837 regularising 
the transaction under the deceptive title of “Agreement 
t>f Coolies . Ihe census of 1911 put t'ne number of 
Iiulian coolies outside India at 20, 00,0 00 of w!iom 
7)0.>,< 00 were females. 

I have dwelt on this coolie-emigration at length 
as the genesis of the exodus of Indians to British 
Dominions in search of a living. . The Indians had, to 
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i;o to the British Dominions as coolies in any number to 
sow for others to reap. But they had no claim io be 
treated as human beings and wlien their multiplication 
led to their domicile in those places they came to be. 
felt as regular thorns on their sides. The most ugly 
manifestations of this feeling have proved the utter 
hollowness of the equality-cult of the Western Demo- 
cracies. Colour- prejudice is almost a disease with 
them. What to speak of the wage-earning classes of 
India, even persons of high social standing whose partner- 
ship in life is sought by European ladies, fare no better . 
in the matter of securing entry into the lands of their 
While wives. Here is an instructive story. 

Dr. Dantra, a respectable Indian, married an 
Australian lady and went in for expensive landed proper- 
ties in Australia in the hope of settling there with his 
family after retirement from service. But the gentleman 
was not allowed to enter Australia when he wanted to 
live there on his properties. A very instructive corres- 
lX)ndence in this .connection throws some light on the 
unanimity of opinion amongst all whitemen in the matter 
of exclusion of Indians from the Dominions, the British 
Statesmen only urging the use of sonu; clever dodge in 
place of an open sign of “No Admission.” The letter 
runs thus : — 

“ Mr. H. W. Hunt, president of one of ‘the 
Melbourne Theosophical Lodges, and a well-khown 
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public man, bad an intervew on the subject with the 
Commonwealth Minister for External Affairs who was 
“sympathetic” he says, but helpless. The Act does 
.lot mention colour or race but the Minister stated 
(according to Mr. Hunt) that the intention was to 
exclude all coloured races, and he admitted that, if 
an Irdiangentleman who knew European languages 
presented himself for admission to the Commonwealth, 
he would be set a dictation test in some language, 
say Russian, whicli he did not know. He said further 
that this hypocritical method of carrying out the 
purpose was suggested in a despatch by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, then Colonial Secretary, wlio pointed out 
that the Japanese would regard an exclusion on the 
ground of colour, so stated in an Act of Parliament, as 
offensive to them as a nation and as imposing upon 
them a badge of inferiority. Mr. Chamberlai.i, therfore 
suggested that the then recently adopted National Act 
embodying the “dictation test” would meet the difficulty 
and attain the., same end, while being less offensive to 
Japan and India”. 

“And how did they keep him out ? By a law 
that unless an Indian can pass a language test he is 
not to be allowed to go in ; and they may set it in 
any language t^ey like, Modem*Greek, Russian, Polish, 
Roumanian. The Indians are very clever in language 
but it is hopeless for them to try to pass such a test. 
The test was made at Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
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suggestion, for he said it would make them leas angry 
than if you said plainly that a coloured man must not 
come in. It seems to me more hateful because of its 
' hypocrisy’ . 

Thus all the different Colonies have got immigra 
tion laws as a standing monument to their selfishness and 
colour-prejudice, and the badge of itderiority imposed 
upon all coloured races and this insult to their national 
self-respect bind them together with a tie of common 
indignation. lu.view of the above facts I shall not be 
surprised, if in case of any clash of interest between 
Australia- and Japan, the sympathy of British India, 
whose national honour is at stake, flows towards Japan 
and all coloured races make a common cause against 
the arrogant afl’ront of the Whites. 

As 1 was directly concerned with those which 
adorned the Canadian Statute book from time to time, 
a short narrative of Indian immigration into Canada is 
called for. 

At the beginning of the 20th Century the Indians 
were allowed to go to Canada and U.S.A. The stream of 
Indian immigration began in 1903-4 and by 1910, it 
was estimated, about 10,000 Indians bad landed in these 
shores. 90% of these persons were Sikhs and of them 
80% were retired soldiers. At that time an average 
labourer could earn there something like Rs. lo/- per 
diem. A** the Indians were generally superior is physical 
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they could increase tlieir*earnings considerably. 
The Sikhs in this way made money and acquired landed 
properties &c., the value of wliich approximately 
amounted to 2 crores 15 lacs of Rupees in 1908. This 
prosperity of the Indians was an eyesore to the vagabond 
Europeans whose earnings were affected by the immi- 
grant coolies { India.ns ), consequently they l»*ft no 
stone unturned to pack off these* millioneers out of tl.e 
Country. 

An European named Genl. Swain declared that 
no Indian could he allowed to put up in a British 
Colony and to make money through business. It 
was apprehended that as the Indians were at th-it time 
enjoying equal rights with the Europeans, they 
would induce their fellow countrymen to migrate to the 
colonies and carry on business there and enjoy equal 
rights with the Europeans and thereby they would 
lowiT the prestige of the white-races and this would 
have far reaching effect in weakening the hold of the 
Biitish Government in India. 

A report to that effect was despatched to the 
India Government which deputed an European C. I. I> 
officer to look in to the matter. 

This C.I.D. officer w'^as well up in Hindi language. 
In 1908, the Canada Government took up the matter 
in right earnest ai]I passed :»n order upon the Indians to 
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leave British Canada and to migrate to far distant 
British Honduras, another name of which is “Hell”. 
But the Indians replied that they could not go else- 
where leaving behind them properties worth 
Rs. 2, 1 5,00,000/- Reconsidering the matter the Canadian 
Government thought it wiser to take shelter behind’a 
clever dodge, and a law was passed in 1910 on 
9th May, by the Governor General of Canada 
in Council, by which it was enacted that “ from 
and after the date there of, the landing in Canada 
shall be and the same is hereby prohibited of 
any immigrants who have gone to Canada otherwise 
than by continuous journey from the country of which 
they are natives or citizens, and upon through-tickets 
purchased in that country or purchased and prepaid 
in Canada.” There was another provision that “no 
immigrant of Asiatic origin shall be permitted to 
enter Canada unless in actual and personal possession 
in his or. her own right of 200 dollars, unless such 
person is a native or subject of an Asiatic country in 
regard to which special statutory regulations are in 
force or with which the Government of Canada has 
made a special treaty or convention.” For its success 
in keeping off Indian immigrants the Canadian Govern- 
ment relied on two factors viz, 

t. Thefe was no direct Steam Ship service 
to Canada from India. 
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2. No Indian who had not with him 200 
dollars equivalent to Rs. 600/- in cash 
would be able to land in Canada. 

The intention was that no Indian would be able 
to go there for after spending Rs. 450/- for passage he 
would hardly have Rs. 600/- cash in hand. For in that 
case he * must have possessed altogether more than 
Rs.1,000/-, a prohibitive sum for most Indians. The 
latter apparently innocent provision was very cleverly 
explained to be merely in the interest of the immigrant 
adventurer who, for the sake of prudence, should have 
something to fall back upon .so as not to be left stranded 
on a foreign shore. 

Though this law was for all colours and races yet 
practically it was operative against the Asiatic people 
alone. As this policy was opposed by the Japanese 
Government vigorously and as they were even prepared to 
go to war for it, if necessary, it was modified 
for them and a treaty was concluded with the Japanese 
that they would be allowed to send 400 people every 
year and the above restrictions would “be waived in 
their favour. 

Next the Chinese Consul opposed it and threatened 
the boycott of Canadian goods. So they had to come to 
tdrms with China as well and it was agreed upon that 
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any number of Chinese could come in after paying a 
tax of Rs. 5oo/-per head. 

The settlement was made with these two cnunlries 
because they are in a position to answer the affront 
to their rights and honour. 

But what about the Indians who are said to be 
British subjects protected by their benign govern- 
-ment ? They have no Consul of their own to represent 
them there. Serfs at home, they are treated no better 
than helots abroad. What most grievously hurt them 
was that Indians living in Canada had sent for their 
wives and children who purchased tickets up to 
Hongkong ( as there was no direct steam ship service to 
Canada) and thence to Canada. When they were 
about to land the Canadian Government stopped them 
with an order to return back to Hongkong. Pause for 
a ‘moment to imagine the heart-rending scene on the 
docks. Fathers had come to receive their children, 
husbands had come to receive their ‘wives but the 
Canadian Government’s brutal order stood between them. 
To sigh and shed-tears in silence was all they could do. 
Those on board had spent their last farthing to reach 
Canada where the protection and help of their relations 
and friends awaited them and the order passed by the 
Canadian Government threw them into utter destitution. 
Can anything be more tragic and brutal ? 




CHPTERII. 

Indian Immigrants in Canada. 



To carry on agitation against this most inequitable 
discrimination against Indians two societies were formed 
on tr.e 15th December, 191 1 under the names of “United 
India League” and “ Khalsa Dewan Society- 
vancouver.” They jointly made a deputation to 
the Canadian Government at Ottawa for redress'of these 
wrongs but in reply they were informed that the Canada 
Government would communicate the matter to the India 
Government’ and let them know the result afterwards. 
The Indian Government and Canadian Government had 
joined hands in framing this rule and this talk of referring 
to the Indian Government was merely a pretext to suppress 
the agitation for the time being, so no reply from the 
Indian Government was ever received. 

On 22nd February, 1913, they held a meeting 
and resolved to send a deputation of three represen- 
tatives viz : — (i) Sardar Balwant Singh, (2) Sardar 
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Nand Singh, (3) vSardar Narain Singh. This deputa- 
tion first went to Ottawa and then to England. In 
London on 14th May, 1913, a big meeting was 
held in* Caxton Hall and resolutions were passed for 
redressing the grievances of the Indians living in Canada 
and for bringing pressure on the Canadian Government to 
force them to withdraw the whimsical laws enacted to 
prevent Indians from landing there. Copies of the 
resolutions were subseqently sent to the Parliament and 
to His Majesty George V., the Secretary of St»te for 
India in Council and the Government of Canada. 

The deputation later on visited India and waited 
upon the Government of India, approached the Hindu 
Sabha and other influential public bodies but without any 
results. 

Of these three persons, Balwant Singh was hanged 
without any reason, of which mention will be made 
later on. 

The year 1913 was a tragic year for India. 

(i) The persecutions of the Canadian Govern- 
ment compelled respectable Indians who could not enter 
Canada to take to manual labour for a living like stone 
breaking etc on. their way back to India. I was at this 
time in Malaya where these people met me and narrated 
their tales of woe. 
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(2) 111 this year Mahatma Gandhi with his 
wife and thousands of Indians courted imprisonment 
fighting for the rights of Indians in South Africa. 

(3) The Government of India demolished the 
walls of the Sikh Gurudwara at Rakabgunge, New 
Delhi, and thereby desecrated the holy place, 

(4) In the Malay States, without the least 
show of an excuse, the Government sent to jail about 60 
Sikhs and then by force expatriated them to Madras where 
they were left stranded and penniless ; and Madrasi 
being a language quite foreign to them, they could not 
maintain themselves by begging even. 

These incidents upset my balance of mind and 
consequently I gave up my contractorship and went 
to Hongkong in 1913 to witness for myself the real 
st^te of things. 

At Hongkong a ‘sabha’ was held in December 1913 
and 1 was asked whether I could do something for my 
Indian brethren. In my speech I pointed out that the 
British Government does not take us to be men, sc 
We have to become men first before we can do 
Something. Thousands of deputations will not move 
the Canadian Government or change the views of 
Indian Governmen'^i There was only one way in wluch 
we could vindicate our right of entering Canada and that 
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would be the easiest one nz. to charter a steam ship of 
our own and*to fulfil the provisions of the existing law 
we would have to make a direct voyage to Canada. 
Secondly § i ,oo,ood would have to be a deposited in a 
Canadian Bank for the sureties of every individual of 
our community intending to land there so that Canadian 
Governmeait may not raise ‘any objection on the ground 
of* our financial position. It was worth while to lay out 
a good deal of money on such an enterprise. I obtained 
the sanction of my community to make the voyage to 
Canada and I set about making preparations accordingly. 
My community promised to subscribe Rs. 80,00,000 when 
I shall have made one test voyage to Canada. So I 
took the charge of S. S. Guru Nanak Navigation Co. 
The proposed voyage would be a test of the sincerity of 
the Government of Canada in framing the rules. If we 
complied with all the provisions of the law regulating 
the immigration of foreigners into Canada, it was up to 
the Government to permit us to land and prove itself 
to be just and fair. My scheme was to arrange for four 
ships, two to ply in the Canada Calcutta Line and two in 
the Bombay Brazil Line. 

The dispute between me and the Government of 
Canada arose because I wished to help my countrymen 
to immigrate to the Colony and carry on lawful trade 
there, and the Government was resolved at any cost to 
thwart me in this as it was obviously opposed to theif 
policy of exclusion. The venture failed because 1 got 
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no help or support from the Indian Government, which 
joined with the Canadian Government in an unholy 
alliance to deprive us of our legal rights. The personal 
injury done to me was so manifestly unjust that they 
tried their level best to shield it by holding me up as a 
law breaker and rebel in the eyes of the world. There 
is no need to cite witnesses to depose for, me. 

I do emphatically assert that I did not violate the 
regulations laid down by the Canadian Government to 
make a direct voyage to Canada and I was prepared to 
deposit, on behalf of my countrymen, whatever sums 
were required under the law but both the India Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Governmeni stood in my way. 
In fact both the Governments violated and ignored 
the laws of their own creation. 

I am prepared to establish to the complete 
satisfaction of all unprejudiced readers that we were 
in no \Vay responsible for any breach of law. VVe 
scrupulously complied with every provision of law 
and took special care to see that there was no infring- 
inent of the rules at any step. The conduct on our 
part was in all respects lawful and unexceptionable. I 
daresay every reader will bear me out in this who 
cares to follow the course of events in a disinterested spirit 
of enquiry. The tragedy of the Komagatamaru was a 
glorious moral triumph for forty lakhs of brave and 
spirited Sikhs who proved to the world the righteousness 
,and justness of their cause and amply demonstrated 
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to the world the scant regard that the Governments of 
Canada and India pay to their own laws when these 
happen to clash with their self interests. 

When we approached a firm of Solicitors in 
Vancouver for taking up our case and offered to pay any 
amount they chose to name, they declined the offer on 
the i^round that the matter had got “beyond the realm of 
such legal proceedings” and had become a question of 
national policy and diplomacy rather than of law. They 
made it absolutely clear that it was not going to be a 
“legal fight” at all. The Canadian Government did not 
take their stand on the legality of their actions and 
hence the solicitors could not conscientiously take up our 
case. Their reply runs as follows : — 


June, 1914> 

tVom M. C. Crassan & Harper, 

Vancouver B. C. 


Kf. S. S. l4omagatamaru< 


Dear Sir, 

Persuant to your request and the request of yoUf 
cpmmittee, we have carefully considered this matter and 
regret to say that we, after full consideration* must 
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decline to accept a retainer. We feel that the matter 
has become of such great moment that it has got 
beyond the realm of such legal proceedings and has 
become largely, if not entirely, a question of national 
policy of vital importance, not only to the Government 
of this country but also involves conflicting Imperial 
interests. 

In the face of this, it seems to us that it is a 
question for diplomacy rather than law, and wc domot 
feel that we could conscientiously enter upon a legal 
fight under these circumstances notwithstanding the 
fact that you have offered a very generous retainer. 

Wc beg to advise you therefore that we feel 
compelled to decline the retainer. 

Yours truly. 

( Sd, ) M. C. Crassan & Harper. 

We consulted the three foremost Councels of 
Hongkong to ascertion the legality of the voyage we 
proposed to make and they unreservedly and unanimous- 
ly gave the following opinion. 

From 

C. D. Williamson, 

E. J, Grit, 

C. E. H. Davis. 

9, Queens Road^ 
Hongkong, 24th March 1914. 
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To 


Gurdit Singli, Esqr., 


Dear Sir, 

^ Referring to your interview with us this afternoon 
when you enquired whether there were any restriction 
upon Indians who wi.s!i to travel to Vancouver, so far 
as this colony is concerned, wo have to advise you 
that in our opinion there are no restrictions upon the 
immigration by Indians from the Colony unless they are 
under contract of service, (and the intending passengers 
were under no contract of service.) * # * 

The Koniagatamaru Enquiry Committee of the 
Government of India could hardly conceal their chagrin 
when they were forced to confess ( para 6. ) 
“If such a course had been possible under the law, the 
Colonial Government would have absolutely prohibited 
the vessel from leaving Hongkong.” It is evident from 
this that the vessel proceeded from Hongkong with full 
legal authority. 

We now invite the attention of the readers to th< 
terms of the Charter contract entered into with the own® 
of the vessel Komagatamaru through his agent which i‘ 
reproduced below in full. All the provisions of the 
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contract, as can be gathered from what follows, were 
fulfilled and no case could be made out against me as 
charterer on the ground of non-compliance with the terms 
of the contract, nor could the boarders of the vessel be 
deban ed from landing in Canada on that score. 


The Charter Party is reproduced in full in the next Chapter, 









CHAPTER III. 
The Charter Party. 


A. Bone, March J9l4> 

Ship Broker. Hongkong 

Stamp Duly. 
SMh March J914. 

R. S. Government form of Time Charier Party, 

liongkong. 

SMh. March 1914 


It is this day mutually agreed between A. Bone, 
Esqr. Hongkong, as Agent for owners of the Goods Steam 
ship called the Komagatamaru of 3096 tons Gross Regis- 
ter, and 1918 tons Net Register 265 horse power nominal 
classed German Lloyd loj A. I. of 4300 tons nett 
weight and tons cubic capacity or there abouts inclu- 
sive of Bunkers, which contain 444 tons ; and Gurdit 
Singh Esqr., Time Charterer. 
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1 . That the said A. Bone Esqr. Hongkong, agrees 
:o let and the said Gurdit Singh Esqr., agrees to hire 
the said Steamship for the term of six calender months, 
•he being then placed at the disposal of the Charterers 
It Honkong in such dock, or at such wharf or place 
(where she may always safely lie afloat) as charterers 
nay direct, she being then tight staunch, strong and 
n every way fitted for the service (and with full equip- 
nent of officers, seamen, engineers and firemen for 
'essel of her tonnage) to be employed in such lawful 
rades in Asia not North of Vladivostock nor west of 
Suez, European Asia excluded, including Australia, 
mt excluding Africa with the exception of Mauritius ; 
ncluding west coast of Canada, United States of North 
America, Mexico, Central and South America, as 
'harterers or their Agents shall direct on the following 
:onditions : — 

The act of God, the king’s enemies, pirates, 
obbers by land or sea ; restraint of princes, rulers, or 
leople ; loss or damages from machinery, boilers or 
team or from explosion, heat or fire on board, in bulk 
r craft or on shore jettison, baratry; collision, any act, 
leglect or default whatsoever of pilots ; master, or crew 
1 the management or navigation of the ship and all 
nd every manner of the dangers and accidents of 
he seas, rivers and canals and of navigation of what 
ver nature or kind, or mutually accepted. 
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General Average, if any, to be settled according 
to York Antwerp Rules, 1890, as construed and governed 
by British Law. 

2. That the owners shall provide and pay for all 
the oils, paints and dock store, and for all the provisions 
and wages of the Captain, Officin-s, Engineers, Firemen 
and Crew, shall pay for the insurance of .the vessel, 
also for all engine room stores and maintain her in a 
thoroughly efficient state in hull and machinery for 
the service. That the Charterer shall provide and 
pay for all the coals, fuel, port c'larges, pilotagt;s, agen- 
cies, commission and all otlier charges whatsoever 
except jthose before stated. 

3- That the Ciiarterer shall pay for the ust' and 
hire of the said versel at tin; rate of ii.ooo l'di‘\en 
Thousand -dollars Uonkong currency r(,‘gister(;d ton per- 
calender month commencing on the dali; of delivervy, 
Shy about 27-38th March 1914 and at the 
same rate for any part of a month’s hire to continue- 
from the time specified for terminating the Charler.- 
until her delivery to Agents unless lost at Hongkong. 

4. Payment to be made in advance monthly to 
owners’ agent at Hongkong in cash as per clause No 33 
and in default of such payment as therein specilied 
the owners shall have the faculty of withdrawing 
the said steamship from the service of the Charterer 
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without prejudice to any claim, they, the owners may 
otherwise have on the Charterer in persuanee of this 
Charter. 

5. The steamer shall be ready for Charterer at 
Hongkong on 31st March 1914, or Charterer shall 
have the option of maintaining or cancelling this 
Charter. This Charter shall commence 20 hours after 
notice in writing has been given to Charterer that the 
steamer is ready to receive cargo with clean swept 
holders, but the Charter shall not commence before 
25th March 1914 unless with the Charterer’s consent. 

6. That when necessary and recommended by 
Survey Report, the steamer shall be docked at owner’s 
expense and time so used shall not count under this 
charter party. 

7* That any reasonable quantity of bunker coal 
on board the steamer at the commencement or ter- 
mination of this Charter shall be taken over respec- 
tively by the Charterer or owners at market price 
of the port. 

8. That the cargo or cargoes shall be loaded or 
discharged in any dock or at any wharf or place that 
Charterer may direct where the steamer can always 
be afloat. 


9 > That the whole reach and burthen of the ship 
(not bein^ more than shall reasonably stow and carry )j 
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shall be at the Charterer’s disposal, reserving only proper 
and sufficient space for ship’s officers, crew, taclde, 
apparel, furniture provisions stores and water etc, 

10. That the Captain shall prosecute his voyage 

with the utmost despatch and shall render all customary 
assistance with ship’s crew and boats. * 

11. That the Captain (although appointed by the 
owners) shall be under the orders and directioAs of 
the Charterer, as regards employment, agency or other 
arrangements provided the same be within the terms of 
the Charter and the Charterer hereby agree to indem* 
nify the owners from all consequences or liabilities that 
may arise from the Captain’s signing bills of lading or 
in otherwise complying with the same, so long as these 
acts are performed with the consent of- the Charterer 
or .their agent, provided that at the time it is in the 
power of the Captain to consult them. 

12. That if the Charterer have reasons to be 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the Captain, Officers or 
Engineers the owners shall on receiving particulars of 
the complaint, investigate the same, and if necessary 
make a change in the appointment. 

1 3. That the master shall be furnbhed from time 
to time all requisite instructions and sailing directioAs 
and shall keep a full and correct log of the voyage or 
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voyapjos which arc to be patent to Charterer or their 
agents. 

14. That in the event of loss of time from diffi- 
cicncies of men or stores, break dow’n of machinery or 
damages preventing the working of the vessel for more 
than 48 working hours, the payment of hire shall cease 
until she is again in an efficient state to resume her 
service ; hut should the vessel be driven into port or 
anchorage by stress of weather or from any accident 
to the cargo sucli detention or loss of time shall be at 
the Charterer’s risk and expenses. 

i'5. Any lime used for repairs or any time, which 
uiidtu' previous clauses does not count’ for payment of 
hire inay at the option of the charterer be reckoned 
as pari of the term of this cliarter party, or in addition 
to the' said term, provided notice be given at the time to 
the owner’s agent. 

16, -That should the vessel be lost, any hire money 
paid in advance and not earned (reckoning from the 
date of loss or being last heard of) shall be returned to 
the Cliaracterer. 

* » * « 

1 7. That the vessel ''is only to be employed in 
'strictly neutr.il trade, and is not to carry contraband 
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of war, for trade to or from ports declared under 
blockade and in the event of the trade stipulated for 
beco ming impossible in consequence of war, blockade, or 
hostilities this Charter shall forthwith terminate. 

18. No goods injurious to the vessel to be shipped 
during the currency of this chart(T. * 


» •» _ * 

19. That the owners shall have a lien upon all 
cargoes an:l all sub-freights and passenger money for 
hire money due under this Charter and Charterer to 
have a lien 0.1 the ship for all monies paid in advance 
and not earned. * 

iS S » i!! 

20. The net results of any salvage after pay- 
ment of any award to master and crew, if required, 
shall be equally divided between owners and Charterer ; 
time so used to count und(,‘r this Charter. 

21. Custom house officials, purser and doctor, 
watchers and tallymen to be victualled by the steamer 
at one doller and fifty cents (Hongkong) ? 1.50 per 
day. Room s'.uill if required be provided for purser 
and doctor, who shall mess with the master at Charterer’s 
expenses, 
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22. Should the officers, engineers or crew of the 
steamer be required to work in port on Sunday or 
before siK A.M. and after 6 p.M# on week days 
allowance for work so performed shall be paid to them 
by the Charterer viz . — engineers and officers at 50 
Hongkong cents (or the equivalent) per hour, and 
steamers crew at the rate of 1 2 Hongkong cents per 
hour. 

23. That should any dispute arise between the 
owners and i.h"'. Charterer the matter in dispute shall be 
referred ;o three persons in Hongkong, one to be 
appointed by each of the party hereto, and the third 
by the two so chosen, their decision or that of any two 
of them, shall be final, and for the purposes of enforcing 
any award. This agreement may be made a rule of 
court. 


24. P malty for nwi-iperfvrmance of this contract 
shall be in accordance with the estimated amount of 
damages. 


25. If required sufficient cash for steamer’s dis- 
bursements but not exceeding what is necessary, to be 
advanced to the Captain by the Charterer at the various 
ports of call free of commission and insurance. 
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26. No charge to be made against the owners of 
the steamer for agency at any of the ports of call. 

27. The steamer to be sufficiently immersed in 
the master’s judgment to be sea worthy for the various 
passages. No cargo to be carried on deck in the 
transpacific passenger trade when carrying more than 
100 passengers provided always that such number is 
allowed by the authorities of ports of departure and 
destination. 

28. All expenses due to quarantine to be paid by 
Charterer and hire to be paid during detention in con- 
sequence thereof. 

29. All cargo claims to be paid by the Charterer! 

30. Charterer shall pay all charges and expenses 
arising through taking steerage passengers and shall 
supply all provisions, water, galleys, cooks, fittings 
and medicines, medical stores, also doctor and purser 
if required by Charterer — in every respect in accordance 
with the Hongkong Ordinance and to the satisfaction of 
the immigration officers, Hongkong, passengers certifi- 
cate for a full compliment of steerage passengers, for 
which the measures under the certificate, with the neces- 
sary boats and rafts to be provided by the owners. 
Charterer to pay for immigration license at Hongkong 
Time used for building, fittings and ren.oving fittings 
to count under this Charter. 
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31. On re-delivery the vessel to be reconditioned 
and restored to owners in her original state, fair, wear 
and tear excepted. 

32. Owners guarantee that the vessel can pro- 
cure a Hongkong passenger certificate. 

33. One month’s hire to be paid on signing this 
Charter and another month’s hire within one week 
from commencement of Charter, another two month’s 
hire to be paid at Hongkong within 14 days from date 
of commencement of charter but not later than the 
day before steamer’s departure from Japan for Canada 
Afterwards another two months, hire to be paid by 
Charterer to owners agent at Hongkong at the due 
date, two mont'.is after commencement of Charter. 

34. In the event of the steamer being detained 
or seizcil on account of Charterer not complying with 
the laws and regulations of the respective Go\'ernment, 
owners will be paid under such detention and until 
steamer is redelivered in Hongkong. 

« . « « « 

35. While in the transpacific trade and making 
cons«cutive voyages to the west coast of America the 
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steamer is to have at least six days in Hongkong bet- 
ween arrival and departure for the customary cleaning 
of boilers and general overhaul of engines, such time 
to count under the charter and payment of hire to 
continue uninterupted. 

36. Any overpaid charter money to be returned 
to Charterer pro rate according to the time steamer is 
employed under this charter ; should charter hire not be 
paid as above stated, owners are allowed to order 
steamer to Hongkong on terms as stated in clause 5. 

37. Owners shall not be obliged to equip the 
steamer with wireless telegraphy. 

Witness to the Signature (Sd.) Gurdit SiNGll, 
(Sd.) R. Solomon. (Sd.) A. Bone, 

For the Owners 

by Telegraphed Authority 
Dated Kobe, SSrd March J9H. 


;o; 




CHPTER IV 


Canada’s Hideous Crime 
under cover of law. 


- 


The report of the Komagatamaru Enquiry 
Committee ( appointed by the Government of India ) 
admits clearly in paragraph lo line 9 that the ship had 
accomodation for 533 passengers and that had the hope 
of getting 500 passengers been fulfilled, I would have got 
thereby one hundred thousand dollars and huge profits 
would have accrued. But alas the Committee caring 
not a whit for truth and fairness purposely ignores to 
record the well known fact that the Honkong Govern- 
ment arrested me on the eve of our departure to 
scatter the five hundred passengers by coercion and 
intimidation. No charge was.framed against me nor 
was I told what I had done to incur Governmental 
wrath. Obviously this was done to scare away my 
followers. Woe to those who dare to make such a bold 
venture I 
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The Committee further pointed out that out of the 
hundred thousard dollars ten thousand would have to be 
expended on coal and other provisions and that after 
two months many passengers could have been got for 
the next trip. But the Committee for reasons best 
known to it under estimated the figures for the income 
from the fcargo frieght which would have far exceeded 
the expenditure on coal and provisions and this would 
have fetched me a profit of more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars for each trip, That was why the Hong- 
kong Government inspite of the fact that legal demands 
made upon the ship had been duly met, having delibera- 
ted with my legal advisors paid $125 (according to the 
Emigration Act, Hongkong) to the “Government 
Passage Office” and bought 500 pass tickts, upon each 
one of which was written — one passenger fron 
Hongkong to. Vancouver. 

Tha Committee found the vouchers in my 
office, yet tried in vain to prove that . the pass tickets 
were counterfeit ones, by alleging that they were white. 
Vide Report para 7* Everything relating to the ship 
had been published in the Post Omce Gazette and five 
hundred passengers were ready to embark when all of 
a sudden the Government arrested me and took 
possession of my office on a 5 th March, 1924 although 
after examining all my papers and finding nothing 
objectionable, they released me on bail. On the 28th 
March 1914, I was presented before the Court, but 
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the Police withdrew the case. Advantage was taken 
of my arrest and the intending passengers were 
intimidated to give up the ir'ea of their projected voyage 
The result vas that only one hundred and sixty five 
passengers remained while pass tickets had been 
obtained for five hundred passengers. Para 4, 
of the Committee’s report clearly admits that before 
my arrest multitudes of men were gathering in groups 
every day to book thsmselves for the voyage, but as 
the Government was bent upon ruining my enterprise 
I was prepared even to return the fares of all those 
who had already booked passage. But they persisted 
with the result, that the ship had to wait, for passengers, 
for six days at Shanghai and for five days at Kobe, 
Japan. Even then the required number of passengers 
could not be got. Moreover some of the passengers 
were not able to pay their fares on the spo*:, and hundies 
amounting to $ 24,000, ( vide Komagatamaru Enquiry 
Committee Report para 10 ) had to be accepted. The 
Hongkong Government is responsible for the loss of a 
hundred thousand dollars. I served notice upon the 
Hongkong Government, through my solicitors 
for the loss incurred as it had detained my ship 
for a considerable period even after the case 
against me had been withdrawn. The Chinese and 
thejapanese people wondered why the Government did 
not detain other ships that were sailing every day, and 
why this particular ship, the Komagatamaru, had been 
held back but these simple folk, unaccustomed to the 
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wiles of the alien Government, did not know that the 
ship belonged to the helpless enslaved subjects, and 
that the same Government which was to administer 
justice on the matter, was itself responsible for the loss. 
When persons enquired of me the reason why the ship 
had been detained, I used to say in reply that Govern- 
ment was'only testing our loyalty. Many Sikh, Hind , 
and Mohammadan gentlemen grew very angry at 
times, but I alw.iys pacified them. 

My interview with Mr, Severn, the acting 
Governor of Honghmj ; — 

On 3rd April 1914, when we three or four gentle- 
men were talking with one another on the road side an 
Englishman was seen hallooing me by my name. A.s 
I approached him, he stretched his hands (for a hand 
shake) out of the Rickshaw in which he was sitting, and 
asked me, if I recognised him. I was about to say 
something when he gave out his name as Mr, Severn. 
Atonce I recollected that he was an Englishman of 
noble descent, and he was the same man who once held 
the office of District Magistrate and some other simil ar 
posts in the Selangor State, where I had been previ- 
ously engaged in trade and contractorship. He told 
me that he was occupying the post of the Coloriial 
Secretary at Hongkong, but was discharging the duties 
of the Acting Governor as well, as the Governor Mr. 
May had gone on furlough. The loving words that 
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were used towards me by Mr. Severn, on this occasion, 
need not be given here, suffice to say that I still 
remember them gratefully. After about a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation, the next day (the 4th April 1914) 
was appointed for our interview. Accordingly the 
next day, I went to him with some presents worth five 
or six hundred dollars, to which 1 drew his attention, 
but he remarked with some irritation “ You ’ are my 
friend and you are perfectly aware that I never accept 
nor have I any desire for any presents ; how dare you 
bring these presents to my presence ?” I felt rather awk- 
ward, and replied ‘Yes, I know it perfectly well but 
you know I had lately an occasion to reside for some 
years in Hindustan, and there this practice, condemna- 
ble though it is, is so 'prevalent that it was engrafted 
on to me, for which I am certainly to be blamed. We then 
talked together for more than an hour and a half, on 
miscellaneous matters of which the following is relevant 
to Ae present case 

Mysklf : — “Would you please let me know why 
„ the ship has been detained though all legal 
requirements have been complied with ?” 

Severn i— “Oh yes, I called to the Canadian 
Government at Ottawa, and to the Indian 
Authorities telling them that Komagata- 
maru was carrying Sikhs to Canada, and 
inquiring of them their opinion on the 
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point. But six days have elapsed and I 
have received no reply as yet, and so I 
have permitted your embarkation. You 
are therefore at liberty to embark, but 
can you kindly let me know your object 
in making this voyage to Canada”? 

MvsyxP ; — “Yes, by all means. My object in 
launching this project is patent on the 
surface and may be summed up in one 
Word — the promotion of the material well 
being of my country. We, the enslaved 
people of India are in the throes of' a fierce 
economic, and political struggle, poverty 
has stamped its indelible mark on our 
Country, famine and starvation stalk like 
spectres in the land capturing thousands 
every year as their victims. British 
Domination in India is another name for 
the disguised British exploitation of the 
soil, both of its wealth and intellect. 
1 lardly any effective step is taken by 
the Government to improve the agri- 
culture and industry of the Country. The 
people have no opportunity or provisions 
to be trained in any useful and profitable 
art or industry. We do therefore stand 
in need of emigrating to far off lands 
where the industrious sons of India can 
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earn by manual labour a competency 
for themselves and their families and 
where they may acquire efficiency in the 
various technical and industrial pursuits 
which are essentiil for the economic 
salvation of the Country. Besides, the 
visions of men are widened by travel and 
contact with the citizens of a free country 
vdll infuse a spirit of independence and 
foster yearning for freedom in the minds of 
the emasculated subjects of alien rule. 
Bat my object is purely commercial and 
economic and is in no way political. 

Severn How many Indians are prepared to 
undertake this enterprise? 

Myself *. — At present 25,000 persons are ready 
for it. They have assured me tliat they 
would place at my disposal 500,000 for 
this purpose. This first trip is an experi- 
mental one. On my return from Canada, 
I will equip 4 ships, and take them from 
Calcutta to .Canada and from Bombay to 
Brazil, and a -regular service would thus 
be commenced. 

Severn : — *‘What would you do if the Canadians 
do upt allow you to land|?” 
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Myself : — “Well, we ' have already thought 
about it. First of all we know that the 
Canadian Law which prohibited immigrants 
to land have been annulled in the court 
of the Chief Justice, Mr. Hunter, on 24th 
• November 1915 and moreover, we being 
Briash Subjects are in every way entitled 
to land. However, if the Canadian 
Government should persist in objecting 
to our landing we would not mind, for we 
shall be free to take our ship to Brazil in 
South America. That country is free and 
requires to be peopled earnings there 
are in no case lower than in Canada, and 
the Country is most suitable for trading 
purposes for many of the Indian commodi- 
ties can be exchanged^there very profit- 
ably. But it is your duty, too, to help 
us to land in Canada.” 

Severn : — ‘'Oh yes, I shall write to the Canadian 
Government to allow you to land, and 
I will also write to •the Government of 
India for it is its duty as well to help you.” 

Myself : — “I would also try to influence the 
Government of India through “ The Chief 
Khalsa Dewn’ to take, steps for .the protec* 
ti<?n pf our rights as British Subjects. 
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Severn ; — '‘Would you, If necessary, employ 
the same principle of passive resistance 
which Mr. Gandhi now a days employs 
in Africa? 

Myself : — “Oh yes, certainly in the like manner, 
for Mr. Gandhi’s weapon of passive 
resistance is effective and the only weap- 
on for the otherwise unarmed and poor 
Indians, and we approve of his methods.” 

Towards the close of the interview, I asked 
“Well Sir, what do you think about it ?” The Immigra- 
tion act of Canada required us to embark from Calcutta 
to Canada. But you know, we have our own ship ; 
we can go to Calcutta, take more passengers from 
that place and then leave for Canada. That would 
be rather profitable for u5. But what do you think, 
would the commencing of our voyage from Calcutta 
be advantageous to the Canadian Government or 
would our starting from Honkong suit them better?” 

Mr. Severn laughed a little and replied, * In my 
opinion it does not matter the least for the Canadian 
Government if you start either form Calcutta or from 
Honkong, for such restrictions have been done away 
with now.” 

The ship left the port the very day ». #, on 4th 
April 1914 after we .had suffered so enormously -awing^ 
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to the unjust and hos^Ie conduct of the Honkong 
G >V;irnmeni Wiic’i wis di ec ly responsible for pur- 
posely ii jurinii our concern. No nation in the world, 
barring the B.i ish, deems it an offence to carry on trade 
within legal limits The documents men ioned above 
amply testify to the fact that the object of the voyage 
was perfectly lawful and the organisers did not infringe 
any section of law, 

Innumerable difficulties and obstacles were placed 
in our way, by the Authorities of the Nation that govern 
us, at Shanghai and Kobe details of which and the 
journey on the high seas, lam compelled to leave out 
owing to the fear that the size of the book will increase. 

On 2Ht May 1914, the ship arrived at Victoria. 
The Officers with a squadron of steamboats 
hemmed in the ship. The doctors certified that the 
ship was quite clean and the passengers healthy. 
According to the law, there remained nothing to impede 
the progress of the ship to Vancouver. Harbour 
regulations require each and every ship to obtain a 
clearance paper from the Authorities before it is 
allowed to leave any harbour. The clearance papers 
give the number of passengers in the ship, her tonnage, 
and her draft of water and are shown at the destina- 
tion, so that the officers there may be able to detect 
any loss of life that might have occured during the 
foyage or may find out any irregularity that might 
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have taken {dace. When the ship was making ready 
to proceed to Vancouver, the authorities demanded the 
clearance papers, in order to have a look at it. It was 
the duty of the Captain to present it but he said that 
it was lost. The Authorities were now preparing to 
order the ship to sail back to Japan. A telegram 
to the same effect was despatched to the Central 
Government in Ottawa. In fact it was a matter of 
little significance, for I told them that I could procure 
at my own expense a copy of the clearance paper 
through telegraph, from Yokohama, Japan. But 
inspite of my offer the authorities remained obdurately 
stern. However in the meantime Sardar Daljit Singh, 
my private secretary, found out the clearance papers 
hidden somewhere. It might be, the Captain had 
forgotten where he had placed the paper. However, 
the officer’s first attack proved futile, and the ship 
arrived at Vancouver during the dark on the sand 
May 1914. Instead of allowing me or my subordinates 
to deliver at the harbour master’s office a true and full 
report of the ship immediately, we were rather regarded 
as outcasts with the right of landing refused to us. 

It is necessary to state here the usu^l procedure 
I that is followed on the arrival of any ship and what 
was actually done in our case. 

When the health officers had certified and the 
fuU report of the slup had been delivered by the agent 
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consignee, master, or person incharge ot the ship at 
the Harbour Master’s office o: at the harbour 
Commissioner’s office, the passengers ought to have 
been allowed to land, and kept under official supervision 
in a Government building, especially provided for the 
country while thet rest were to have been deported 
back in the return trip of the same vessel. Such was- 
the procedure usually followed in the case of other 
vessels as will appear from section 14 of the by-laws 
of the Corporation of the Harbour Commissioner's of 
Vancouver B. C, 1914, the text of which is quoted 
below. 

“The Agent, consignee, master or person incharge 
of every vessel arriving in the harbour shall without 
delay and before she breaks bulk, make and cause to be 
delivered at the Harbour Master’s office a true and 
correct report in writing, signed and certified by him, 
of the arrival of the vessel, of her tonnage, and of her 
draft of water and shall pay all dues in respect of the 
vessel and of her cargo to the Harbour Master, or any 
person. authorside by a resolution of the Commissioner’s 
to receive the same ; and shall also then pay all arreas 
of dues, and all penalties then due to the said 
corporation in respect of the vessel, or of her cargo 
on any previous voyage thereof.” 

Note : — Contrary to the requirements of this 
by 'law, neither I nor any other person acting on mjt 
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behalf, was allowed to deliver the report •£ the ship 
at the Harbour Master’s office. 

The Commissioner of the Harbour or his Agents 
may from year to year allot for the use of any regular line 
of vessels trading to the Harbour of Vancouver, space 
or any position of the wharves, piers or vacant ground 
then under their jurisdiction, and the Harbour Master, 
or such other officer as is thereto authorised by the 
Commissioner ; may, on behalf of the Commissioner and 
under their directions, allot to the vessels “space or 
any position of the wharves piers or vacant ground,” 
and the Harbour Master may “permit the erection 
thereon of temporary buildings and plinth and, he 
may, acting as aforesaid, allot any part of the same 
for the piling thereon of firewood or other lumber, or of 
other articles,” the whole subject to such rate of charges 
and for such period as is from time to time fixed by the 
Coramissioner ; and such allotment shall be in writing. 
Upon the expiry of the term of such allotment, the 
space so allotted shall forthwith be cleared of all build- 
ings, goods or materials of any kind and by the person 
to whom the same may have been allotted. 

According to Sec. i8. (a) “The Harbour Master 
shall-assign to each vessel arriving at the harbour the 
berth it shall occupy giving precedence when practicabe, 
to a vessel with cargo over a vessel with ballast or 
taking in cargo.” # » # 
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And may change such berth from time to time as 
he sees fit, and such assignment of a berth may be 
made by a verbal notice to the agent, consignee, 
master or person incharge of the vessel, on each trip 
of the vessel, and no such vessel shall take up or 
occupy a berth in the hardour unless such berth has 
been allotted to the agent of the vessel or has been 
assigned to her by the harbour master ; provided, 
however. 

(b) That it shall be the duty of the Harbour 
Master to assign berth at any wharf or pier constitu- 
ting private property in the Harbour to vessels owner 
posessed or Chartered by or consigned to, proprietors 
of said wharf or pier, and no other vessel shall be 
assigned berth at such wharf or pier ; except when 
there shall be a sufficient berth, at the said wharf or pier 
not then occupied by a vessel owner. Chartered by or 
consigned to the proprietors of said wh irf or pier and 
then the harbour master may, at his direction, assign 
berth to another vessel at such then unoccupied space 
or any private wharf or pier, until such time as the 
space shall be required for berthing a vessel owned, 
charted by or consigned to the proprietors or such 
wharf or pier, ’when it shall bfe the duty of the Harbour 
Master to cause the vessel then occupying the said 
consignee, mascer, or person incharge of the ship at 
the harbour master’s office or at the harbour 
Commissioner’s office, the passengers ought to have 
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been allowed to land, and kept under official supervision 
in a Government building, especially provided for the 
purpose, where due selection should have been made 
of those who were to be permitted to remain in the 
country while the rest were to have been deported 
back in the return trip of the same vessel. Such 'was 
the procedure usually followed in the case ^of other 
vessels as will appear from section 14 of the by-laws 
of the Corporation of the Harbour Commissioner’s of 
Vancouver B. C, 1914, the text of which is quoted 
below. 

"The Agent, consignee, master or person incharge 
of every vessel arriving in the harbour shall without 
delay and before she breaks bulk, make a cause to be 
delivered at the harbour master’s office a true and 
correct report in writing, signed and certified by him, 
of the arrival of the vessel, of her tonnage, and of her 
draft of water and shall pay all dues in respect of the 
vessel and of her cargo to the harbour master, or any 
person authorised by a resolution of the Commissioner’s 
to receive the same ; and shall also then pay all arrears 
of dues, and all penalties then due to the said corpo- 
ration in respect of the vessel, or of her cargo on any 
previous voyage thereof. • 

Berth 'to be removed to some other locations 
‘‘loading or unloading from ^vessels or rafts in the 
harbour shall commence soon as possible and shall be 
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SO 

carried on with dilligeiice to the sati.sfaclion of the 
harbour master, 

Note : — What to speak of commencing 
unloading with diligence, we were not even allowed 
to unload. Since none of the passengers on board 
•were permitted to go asliore, the supply of provisions 
and water ran short. It was after a long and 
protected communication with the Immigration 
Department that Inspector Hopkinson came to see me 
and wanted to converse with me confidentially. At 
first he had showed an inclimation to approach me 
through some passengers, but then he decided to take 
me direct into hii confidence. He told me that the 
Canadian Government would regard no expenditure 
as too heavy to prevent our landing, that he was 
well acquainted with Indians and he had been deputed 
there by the Indian Government to advise the Immigra 
tion department as to the customs and manners of*the 
Indians and finally that he had been sent to me by 
Mr. Reed, Agent to the said Department, to have a 
frank talk with me as one gentleman with another so 
that I might come to terms with them, otherwise the 
law would not stand in any good stead. After pro- 
longed discussion Mr. Hopkinson consented to accept a 
sum of 2,000 as bribe to lead us out of the tangle. 
Mr. Hopkinson held out that this was the only way open 
*to us for effecting our lauding and I agreed to relieve 
tlie sufferings of the passengers. I was to hand over 
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to him an earnest of ;^i,ooo ( gold), the remainder 
to be paid when all my passengers had landed. Unfor- 
tunately the si^ttlement could not be effected as Mr, 
Hopkinson wanted me to swear by the Guru Granth 
Sahib that I would not mention this to anybody. I told 
him plainly that it was not for me to swear by the 
Guru and that the ;^2,ooo sterling were to be p^aid from 
the chest of the Sri Guru Nanak Steam Navigation 
Company, and the fact therefore, could not be con- 
cealed from the rest of the community. This upset 
Mr. Hopkinson and he left me with the threat “I 
will see you.” This incident became the stumbling 
block in our way. I was quite prepared to pay the 
sum as I told my fellow passengers but I could not 
agree to keep it a secret for all time to come. The 
Komagatamaru Enquiry Committee have repeatedly 
charged me of defrauding the passengers, who however 
had approved of my conduct and they firmly believed 
thaf I was acting in good faith in the service of thc> 
country and my people. My fellow passengers tried' 
to persuade Mr. Hopkinson to accept the money with- 
out demanding any oath but he declined to do so say- 
ing that in the first instance I had proceeded wrongly 
and secondly the secrecy of the arrangement had been; 
violated and it was possible that the Indian Committee 
on the main land might get scent of it and a charge 
of bribery might be laid at the door of himself and the 
Immigration Department. The good that came out of* 
this rupture was th it attempts at creating split between 
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me and the passengers failed. This distinguished 
the last ray of hope of the passengers’ landing. 
We were prisoners in the hands of the Immigration 
department ; all our correspondence and purchase of 
provisions were effected through them. Our plight 
was worse than that of a wretched bird in the hands 
of an infu,riated bird hunter. At last we were obliged 
to enter into correspondence for succour with the 
officers of the said department, copies of which are 
appended hereafter. 

It is recorded in para 14 of the Report of the 
“Komagatamaru” Enquity Committee that the vessel 
reached Vancouvar on May 23rd 1914. The port 
officials prohibited all passengers except a few to land, 
for they failed, in their opinion, to fulfil the conditions 
laid down by thereglations of the Dominions of Canada. 
Consequently only a few persons, including Dr. Raghu 
Nath and Bhan Singh, a student, were allowed to Ittnd 
I should very much like to know from the Enquiry 
Committee why Raghunath’s wife and child were not 
mentioned in this connection and why have they not 
specified what particular conditions of the Canadian 
immigration laws were not fulfiled by the other passen- 
gers which this ^Raghunath with his wife and child and 
Bhan Singh did. 

♦ At this stage I should like to draw attention to 
the Canadian regulations and to the procedure followed 
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by the Canadian Officials. According to these resolu* 
tions, (mentioned in para 3 of the B. C. Report) any 
person travelling direct from his home to Canada and 
having $200 in his possession was entitled to land ; but 
the following classes of persons were exempted from 
the said restrictions : — 

Preachers, Traders, Students, Tourists, 
Government Officials. 

It is evident that the Dominion Officials defied 
their own laws as established by the decision of chief 
Justice Hunter announced on 24th November 1913 
wherein he had set aside the said regulations but these 
were applied against us, quite arbitrarily^ in order to 
prevent us from landing. Even granting that the 
Canadian Officials had any Justification for consider- 
ing the said regulations in vogue they could on no acc- 
ount have prohibited the landing of the above mentioned 
five classes of passengers and the vessel carried no less 
than 50 persons who should be counted as preachers 
( Granthis, Maulvis ), students and traders. I was 
myself a ship merchant who had to load and unload 
cargo and, according to the charter contract, had to 
pay customs and other duties and purchas provision and 
victuals. I had every right to land. The Dominion 
Government was not within the bound of law and 
equity to prohibit me to do so. I challenge it now as T 
did then, that I want to see the law by which I was thus, 
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to all intents and purposes, kept imprisoned on the 
waters for nearly two months at Vancouver and more 
than two months on the journey which caused me the 
heavy loss of about 8o,oo,ooo of rupees. Were the 
Government of India to prohibit any Japanese subject 
from landing on the shores of our country and were 
they to persecute him or the subjects of any other 
power in the world as we were persecuted on the shores 
of the British Dominion of Canada the world would have 
witnessed an awful calamity of a terrible war. But*the 
alien Government protects us in no way and holds our 
lives at a pins fee. I shall fully establish the wrongs 
done to me when later on I shall relate some incidents 
and present certain documents, for the return of which 
I have asked the Government of India. For the present 
It will suffice to mention that the utmost the Government 
of Canada could do was to prosecute me in a court of 
law for any breach of law for which I might have been 
responssible and to get me sentensed. They did not do 
so, evidently because I had violated no law. My only 
fault was that I had not ministered to the greed of Mr. 
Hopkinson and he thought it his duty to carry out the 
threat he had flung at me. Neither I nor any of my 
men were allowed to go on shore though Mr. Hopkin- 
son knew well enough that I was under obligation to 
pay up an instalment of $22,000 to the owners of the 
ship before June 4th, 1914 and that I could not do so 
unless I went to the shore and to a bank. Further that 
in the event of the non-payment of the instalment, the 
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owners of the vessels according to the charter agree- 
ment would be entitled to forfeit the sums paid previous- 
ly by me and to take possession of the ship and take it 
wherever they pleased. The Government of Canada 
wanted to make the whole thing appear like a farce to 
the outside world after having defrauded our rights 
and having debarred me from entering in to, Canada. 
Thus they could have said that they were not harsh to 
the Indians but we could not pay our liabilities for which 
we were dispossessed of the ship by the owners. We 
did our best to meet thU contingency and our Indian 
brethern of Vancouver rushed with thousands of rupees 
for our help. Most of them were Sikhs. Their business 
and Land proprietor-ship exceeded 7 million dollans 
(Rupees two crorers). They w'anted to offer the \v!iole 
of this amount in charity to the “Sri Guru Nanak 
Steam Navigation Co.” but the most difficult of all 
questions was that of my own landing because a widely 
travelled, experienced and honest man was required 
to carry out this great mercantile project which the 
Governmsnt of Canada wanted to ruin. To thwart the 
end they restrained me from landing by re.sorting 
to force and fraud. No friend of mine was given 
access to me, neither could I send any of my own men 
to them. Mr. Bird, an Advocate wanted to see me 
on 4th June 1914 01 professional duty but he was 
not allowed to do so. That he was so held up can 
be proved from the papers now in possession of the 
Government. 
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It is necessary to state here that we corresponded 
with Mr. Reed, the head Immigration Officers ; Khalsa 
Committee, Gurdwara, Vancouver ; (through telegram 
etc.) the Government at Ottawa, the Government of 
India, British Parliament, His Majesty George V the 
Emperor ; the Maharajas of Nabha and Patiala ; the 
Chief Khalsa Dewan Amritsar : the Hindu Sabha and 

r ^ 

various other bodies. It is almost impossible to get all 
the correspondence because the papers in our office 
were seized by the Police when we were forced 
to leave Komagatamaru at the point of bayonets. They 
were never returned to us afterwards and must be in the 
possession of the Governments of Punjab and Bengal. 
The correspondence with the Khalsa Gurdwara Com- 
mittee, Vancouver, also, could not be recovered be- 
cause the officers of the Khalsa Committee were shot 
dead, preriunably .at the instigation of the authorities 
by Bela Singh a C. 1 . Dinformer, and the office papers 
somehow mysteriously disappeaed. We conld however 
procure copies of some of the correspondence, though 
incomplete, from the office of our legal advisors which 
will throw a flood of light on the actual course of events 
and are reproduced below in proper places. If “the 
History of our voyage” spoken of in para 1 7 of the 
Komagatamaru Enquiry Committee be returned to me 
by the Government fuller light may be thrown upon the 
subject. On page 60 of the judgment sheet in the case 
against Sardar Balwant Singh which ( case ) w'as 
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disposed of by the Special Commissioner, Gopal bas 
Bhandari of Amritsar — this report is referred to as 
having been filed in the case. Sardar Balwaht Singh 
was sent to the gallows in 1917, at Lahore, his gravest 
fault being the supplying of provisions for his fellow 
countrymen on board the Komagatamaru Steamship. 

I have got copies of documents in my possession 
to prove that we engaged a lawyer as soon as our ship 
arrived. Had it been our intention to go against law 
we would well have spared ourselves the fees that we 
paid for legal advice, and also the money that we 
spent on telegrams etc. amounting to thousands of 
rupees. 

We proceeded legally through our Solicitor.^, the 
reply to whose letter fro.n the Immigration Department 
is reproduced below. 


Immigration Branch, 
Department of the Interior Canada 


Vancouver B. C. 

May 33rd 1913. 

I. R./E. C, 

To. Messrs Macvall, Bird Macdonald & Darning, 

Barristers etc, 
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Dear Sirs, 


Vancouver, B. C. 

Re : Gurdit Singh etc. All on 
Board S. S Komagatamaru. 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communica 
tion of date. When Boards of Enquiry are being held, 
you will be notified. 


Yours truly, 

(Sd. ) Malcolm, R. I. Reed. 

Note : — It is evident from this letter tiiat, I served 
the following notice on the authorities protesting 
against my illegal detention and holding them respon- 
sible for the damages I suffered thereby. 


Sir, 


Vancouvar, B, C. 

23rd May 1924< 


- 1 ^hereby give you notice that if you do not let me 
go ashore you will be held responsible for the damages 
which I have to suffer. You know that I am a mer- 
chant and there is no law to prevent the merchants to 
go on shore. I have to buy necessary provisions 
for the steamer. 
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You can detain the passengers, not me, you are 
respnosible for the damages. 

( Sd. ) Gurdit Singh, 
Charterer S. S. Komagatamaru. 

As a merchant and Charterer of a ship I was 
immune from the disabilities attaching to an “immigrant” 
and hence could not, under any circumstances, be 
debarred from landing according to the clearly stated 
terms of the law. 1 now draw the kind attention of 
the readers to the following excerpts from the Canadian 
Imtmgration Act 

Excerpts from the Canadian Immigration 
Act. 


» • • ♦ * * 


(g) “Immigrant” means a person who enters 
Canada with intention of acquiring Canadian domicile, 
or for the purposes of this every person entering Canada 
shall be presumed to be an Immigrant unless belonging 
to one of the following classes of persons, herein 
after called “Non-Immigrant Classes : — 

( i ) Canadian Citizens, and persons, who have 
Canadian domicile* 
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( ii ) Diplomatic and Consular Officers and all 
accredited representatives and officials of British or 
Foreign Government, their suites families and guests 
coming to Canada to reside or to discharge any official 
duty or to through transit. 

(iii) O.Tners airl m^n with their wives and 
families belonging to or connected with his Majesty’s 
regular naval and military forces. 

(iv) Tourists and travellers merely passing 
through Canada to another country. 

( V ) Students entering Canada for the purposes 
of attendance, and while in actual attendance, at any 
University or Colli:gc authorised ty statute or by 
charter to confer degrees <>r at any high school or 
collegiatr institute recognised as such for the purpose of 
this act by the Minister. 

( vi ) Members of dramatic, musical, artistic, 
athletic or spectacuhi" organisations entering Canada 
tem|)oranly for the purpose of giving public performances 
or exhibitions of an entertaining or instructive nature, 
and actors and artists ; lecturers, musicians, priests and 
ministers of religion, professors of colleges or -other 
educational institutions, and commercial travellers 
entering Canada for the temjwary exercise of their 
respective callings.” 
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In fragrant defiance of Sec. v 5 of the' Immigration 
Act. quoted above the authorities kept me a prisoner 
On board the ship. I'his is not all. The act provides 
for the release under a bond with approved security or 
deposit of money in lien thereof of any persons detained 
under this act. The Gurdwara Committee were pre- 
pared to stand security for the passengers of Kopnagata- 
maru and ottered to put their entire resources exceeding 
two crores of rupees at our disposal for deposit but our 
prayer for release under this section was peremptorily. 
See 33 of the Immigration act reads as follows ; — . 


Fro.n— Immigration Act. 33 paras ii and 12. 

(11) Pending the final disposition of the case 
of any person detained or taken into custody for any 
cause under this act he may be released under a bond, 
which bond may be in the form F. in the schedule to 
this act, with security approved by the officer-in-charge 
in lien of a bond, and to an amount approved by such 
officers ; upon condition that such persons shall appeal 
befcTe a board of enquiry of officers acting as such at 
any port of entry named by the officer incharge, and at 
such time as shall be named for examination in regard 
to the cause or co.nplaint on account of which he has 
been detained or takenunto custody. 
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Dominion Immigration Agent and Inspector, 
Vancouver, June igth I9i4> 

To the Secretary, 

Governor General, 

Ottawa. 

Yours 17 th Gurdit Singh gratefully acknowledged. 
As Counsel for Gurdit Singh Immigrants Komagata- 
maru declare that statement that clients are allowed 
consult their solicitors only partially true. Have 
interviewed Gurdit Singh only once. Am not allowed 
to go on board nor him to come on land. Every 
difficulty thrown in my way of communication. 
Proceedings being delayed and obstructed. Desire 
your interventions. 

j. Edward Bird. 


Vancouver, B. C, 

July 7 th I914« ' 

R. L. Reid, Esqr., K. C., 

Canada Life Building, Vancouver. 

Dear Sir, 

Re. Komagatamaru. 

I went on board this moring through the kind 
offices of your Mr. -Ladner, and had a full discussion 
with Gurdit Singh and his passengers and after polling 
them most carefully have received written instructions 
not only from Gurdit Singh but signed by a Committee 
appointed by the passengers agreeing to dispense with 
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Board of Enquiry. All they now wish is permission to 
land the cargo and take on freight for the Orient. 

As desired by you, I shall put in another letter 
certain propositions which I desire you to consider, but 
in the meantime, as I promised, I now send you here- 
with the original ’etter of Messrs Wilkinson and Grist, 
Barristers, 9, Omen’s Road, Hongkong which’ has led 
Gurdit Singh to come to Canada and he has come into 
Canada in the utmost good faith, believing he had a 
right to land his passengers, and assuring them on the 
opinions of these barristers, men of standing in practice 
in Hongkong, that there will be no difficulty to him. 

I write this letter as a ground that the Depot should 
now treat Gurdit Singh and his passengers with the 
utmost consideration. He has not co.ne here, as it has 
been freely canvassed, in defiance of the laws of Canada, 
but believing as a British subject that he and his 
passengers were entitled as of right to come into Canada. 

I also would respectfully point out that Colonial 
Secretary at Hongkong cabled to the Governor General 
in Council at Ottawa and to the Indian authorities at 
London on or about the 24th March last stating that 
the Komagatamaru was proposing to sail on the 28th 
with a ship load of Hindu passengers for Canada. The 
Governor at Hongkong actually held up the ship until 
the 4th day of April, refusing to give her clearance until 
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he heard from Canada and not hearing from Canada on 
the 4th April, through the Colonial Secretary 
Mr. Severn, who is a personal friend of Mr. Gurdit 
Singh provided for the clearance of the ship 
for Vancouver. 

These things should, I believe, put an entirely 
different light on the matter, and I respectfully urge 
that you impress the situation upon your principals. 
The Hindus in Vancouver and on board the ship are 
demonstrating, in my belief, that they have come here, 
as previously stated by me, as good citizens, making 
only what they believed was their right, and not in 
defiance of law and order. 

I would also respectfully put to you that had 
I been given free access to Gurdit Singh and rights of 
consultation with him previously, those matters that I 
now am prepared to evidence to you by correspondence 
with the Colonial Secretary anJ otherwise would have 
been open to your department for consideration 
and discussion. 


Yours truly, 

( Sd. ) J. E. Bird. 
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Note— 


Readers kind attention is drawn to a letter printed 
on pages 18 and 19 which also puts light on the matter. 


Shriman Bhai Bhag Singh Ji. 

Sat Srt Akal. 

We cannot fullj thaak you tor yeur kindness 
which you have done us by paying the instalment. We 
hope you will try your best for the landing of the 
passengers in the same way. Now pray, do not waste 
motley on lawyers in this way, but oblige him to try for 
an early landing of Baba Gurdit Singh Ji. Everything 
will b» alright then. We will be in loss till Baba Ji is a 
prisoner in this way. So try for Baba Ji’s landing with 
all your heart first of all. Do inform us about the 
actuity of the lawyer in this respect. 


Sd* Daljit Singh. 
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Macneill, Bird, Macdonald & Darlingf, 
Metropolitan Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


20th June 1914. 

Messrs Bowser, Reid and Walbridge, 
Barristers, 

Canada Life Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Dear Sirs, 


Re : Komagatamaru. 


Pursuant to my conversation witli your Mr. R. L, 
Reid and your Mr. W. H. D. Landner, I beg to advise 
you that I am now prepared_to make an offer similar to 
that made by Mr. Reid to me, and that at the start the 
Hindu Committee who were instructing me on behalf of 
the Immigrants on board the Komagatamaru were not 
prepared to accept, and I now make the following 
propositions for the purpose of enabling the hearing of 
decision of the applications of these men on board the 
ship to be disposed of at the earliest possible date. 
If the Immigration Authorities will facilitate the bringing 
on of a fair, reasonable case before the Board of 
Enquiry, not involving any question either of previous 
domicile or lease. Out of one or more cases that will 
test the validity of the orders in Counsel relied upon by 
the Immigrants entering Canada, I am prepared to take 
a habeas corpus immediately for the purpose of testing 
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same, except proforma dismissal of the application be* 
fore a single Judge and immediately appeal to the Court 
of Appeal now sitting at Victoria, providing your depart* 
ment will secure through the Attorney General of the 
Province, or otherwise, the continued sitting of the 
present Court of Appeal to hear the matter specially and 
at once, security for costs to be waved, no attempt to 
be made to prejudice the application of the other Hindus 
for entry into Canada, and no Boards of Enquiry to be 
proceeded with, unless desired by your department, in 
the meantime and until the decision of the test case. 

It is understood, as stated by Mr. Reid, that all 
the other cases are not necessary to be bound by the 
decision of the one case, but that all the other cases 
will be retained in status quo until the test case is 
decided. 

Moreover, our clients ask that pending the deci- 
sion of this case, no harbour dues or Government 
charges in connection with Komagatamaru shall be 
imposed. This offer is made really at the instigation 
in the first place, of your office, who made attentive 
suggestion of a similar proposition sometime ago. 

I put this in writing for you at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and request you to be good enough, if possible, 
to have a reply for me on Monday morning. 

Yours truly, 

Sd. J. E. Bowser, 
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Mac NeU, Bird, Macdonald and Darling 
Matropolitan Building, 

Vancouvar, B. C. 

aoih June 1914. 

To 

Messrs Bowrs, Reid and Wallbridge, 

Canada Life Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Dear Sir, . 


Re : -^Komagatamaru. 

I have just read my letter of this morning here* 
in to the Committee and they point out to me that I 
admitted in the same to call your attention to the fact 
that the positions made about a week ago by Mr. 
Gurdit Singh, wherein he agreed to supply a detention- 
shed for the men on land, thus relieving the ship ^om 
being tied up idle in the harbour pending the decision 
of the port is still unanswered. They respectfully 
urged upon your department and answer thereto. 

So that matter might not be delayed, I called 
up your Mr. Lander this morning, to remind him that my 
former communication asking this suggestion, which 
at the lime appeared to your Mr. Lander and to us 
as very reasonable was yet unans^'ered although 
acknowledged in due course by your firm. 
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You will learn this morning that C. Gardner 
Johnson on behalf of the owners have received pay* 
ment in full of harbour due to date and now the present 
Charterers of the Komagatamaru are Bhag Singh and 
H, Rahim of this city. 

Yours truly, 

Sd. J. E. Bird. 

9 


•JO, Bada Amritasar June ao-14. 

Khalsa Dewan Vancouver, B. C. Telegram 
received am petitioning Government. 

SIC. Dewan 

133 R. A, Q. 31 1315 P. 

Ottawa, June a5th. 

J Edward Bird Esqr., 

Vancouver. 

Your Telegram 33rd instant. Immigration 
officials inform me suitable arrangements were 
communicated to you for purpose of seeing clients. 
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Bowser, Reid and Wallbridgc, 

Canada Life Assurance, 

Vancouver, B* C. 

June 25th 1914, 

J. Edward Bird Esqr., 

C/o. Messrs Macneill, Bird, Macdonald & Darling. 

Barristers Etc. 
Metropoliton Building. 
City. 


Dear Sir, 

Re. Komagatamaru. 

Yours of the 25th instant at hand and contents 
noted. It appears to be impossible to get you or your 
clients to remain fixed on one line of action for any 
length of time last night on the lines of my letter of 
yesterday morning, unless instructed to the contrary by 
the department at Ottawa. 

I have instructed Mr. Malcolm J. R. Reid to 
have the two men selected at the office at 1 1. 30. If 
you are ready to go on mth the Board of Enquiry it 
will be held at once on the men selected by you, 
otherwise all parties shall be at liberty to proceed as 
they see fit. 

Yours truly, 

R. L. Reid. 


R/C. M. D. 
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Note. 

But the Committee of Enquiry did significantly 
ignore to put on record some of the incontrovertible 
facts which I do briefly mention below and which shall 
as sight lights adumbrate the hidden alleys of the 
designing and arbitrary diplomatic stratgems of 
the Canadian Authorities. •» 

To convince of the integrity of our purpose we 
did not scruple to give a bonafide assurance in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Reid, the agent of the 
Dominion Government that no seditious docoument 
objectionable or prohibitary articles would be brought 
on board from the shore. A copy of the notice can 
be found in the file of the papers seized and taken 
away from the ship and now in the hands of the 
Indian Government. Mention of it is also made in 
the history of voyage of our ship from which the 
Coftimittee of Enquiry openly drew confirmation. 

It is important to mention here, that since the 
time the Charter party transferred in the name of a 
committee of two I remained no longer responsible 
for supplying water provisions medicines etc. to the 
passengers of the steamship. In reality from the 
date the S. S. Komagatamaru arrived at the port 
of Vancouver, the port authorities had treated me 
like a prisoner along with the passengers and deprived 
me of all rights of a tradesman. I could not go on 
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the shore and bring necessary things for the staff 
and the passengers. The Charterers too, were 
helpless for they were not permitted by the authorities 
to come near the steamship inspite of the fact that 
they had paid all the money due from them to the 
port authorities or the agents to the owner of the 
steamship. Moreover, according to the rules and 
regulations of the Immigration Act the responsibility 
for providing provisions did not lie on their shoulders. 
Under the circumtances it was the duty of the port 
authorities to see to the needs of the passengers and 
make arrangements accordingly. But the Canadian 
Government, on the other hand, anxious to get rid of 
the Indian element from the Canadian soil, was bent 
upon teaching a good lesson to the passengers of the 
Koinagatamaru who had taken courage in coming 
over there. 

By this time the food and water on board the 
ship had exhausted. The passengers were hungry 
and thirsty. For the last few days they had had no 
draught of water to quench their thirst. The Japanese 
sailors of the S. S. Komagatamaru were allowed to go 
on the shore, who daily brought a cask of water for their 
own use. If any passenger begged them for a cup of 
water, they bluntly refused. 

One day a child of ours named Fouja Singh 
son of Sundar gingh actually fainted due to thirst, 
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His mother began to weep. It was a heart rending scene. 

I hastened to the cabin of the Captain of the steamer 
and brought a bottle of beer. As soon as a few 
spoons of it were put in to his mouth, the child began 
to regain senses. But the Japanese felt very much 
offended at my bringing the bottle of beer from their 
Captain’s cabin. Another incident of the same sort 
made our relations with the Japanese still worse. 
When on the evening of the same day they brought 
their barrel of water as usual, the passengers being 
mad with thirst, lost all control over themselves and 
not restraining their feeling of temptation, began to 
plunder the water. Oh, it was an awful sight to see. 
They fell upon it just as a hungry wolf pounces upon 
his prey. Some tried to take water in their cups, 
some licked the spKt water and others moistened their 
lips by soaking cloth. Those who weJe successful in 
filling up their tumblers had hardly time to pore them 
dowif their throats when the water was snatched away 
■ by stranger hands. Many in this struggle fell one 
over the other in heaps. The religious and caste 
prejudices were forgotten in the heat of fury. 
Everybody considered his own life more precious than 
the other and was anxious to save it. 

At this loot of water from the hands of the 
Japanese sailors, the Captain who himself was a Jap 
flew into anger. He at once reported the matter 
•to Mr. Hosi the Japanse Counsel at Vancouver. 
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Mr. Hosi by wireless messages, at once called 
tbe Japanse. men-6f-\var, from the pacific wraters. In 
two days time, we found ourselves surrounded by .them. 

At the same time Mr. Hosi took the Canadian 
Authority to task for the insult of the Japanese at the 
Canadian Port and held them responsible for our 
action. 

This threat of another power was sufficient for 
the Canadian Government to bring it to senses and 
they offered as much ammunition and every sort of other 
help as the Japanse required for our chastisement. 
A week disunited and ruled nation is always in the 
wrong. 

But our men at the port, also approached to Mri 
Hosi and bringing him on the S. S. Komagatamaru 
explained to him the whole situation. That gentleman 
was fully satisfied and held us in the right at our action, 
under the circuratances. He sent back his men of war. 

The news about this happening spread like fire 
and papers of all shades of opinion severally criticized 
the Government. Upon this the Authorities issued a 
communiqu to the effect that any one willing to 
supply water could do so, This we were allowed 
and given hundred tons of w’ater on the 27th June igM- 
For reference the attention of the kind reader is drawn 
to the letter dated 15th July I9i4> and quoted below 
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Now 103 tons of water for 360 passengers and 
forty sailors, at the rate of 15 ton per day, for 
drinking bathing and other purpose could last for one 
week. “But from a7th .June to 19th July no more, 
water was allowed us. On the 19th July the S. S. 
Kornagatamarn was ordered»to leave the port without 
water and another provisions. 

I undertake to do all I can to assist the S.. S. 
Komagatamaru taking a profitable cargo fon return 
trip the Honkong, and to use my best endeavours 
to secure -consent of Customs Officials or other 
port officers that may be necessary to allow 
H. Rahim arid Bagh Singh to have access to the S. S. 
Komagatamaru for all legitimate business purposes. 


G. Grander Jonsons, 
Agent for S. S. Komagatamaru. 
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To 


Sir, 


5th July 1914. 


J. E. Bird, Espr., 

Vancouver, B. C. 


I sent you a very important registered letter on 
3rd instaht through the Immigration Department. But 
I am not certain weather you have got that or not, 
as I have-not got the receipt of the same back as 
yet. Today I again thinking it very necessary and 
important am sending the copy of that for your 
consideration. This is a golden chance for you to 
take action against Immigration Depot, I hope tha) 
you will read it carefully and take an immediate 
action on it. The letter runs thus : — 

“I beg to inform you that to-day (3rd) 
Immigration officers on duty brought four Indians 
to our ship, -so that they -may see their friends on 
board. I knew fully [ well that those men are on the 
side of the Immigration Depot. The Immigration 
Depot wants to make any case against us. 

They called their relatives without my permission 
in launch and took our men’s signatures which we 
do not know what they were for. 

My Secretary asked Mr. Harnam Singh the 
Immigration man to show the signatures yrhich he 
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took ‘from his relatives, but he refused and gave 
them to the Immigration Interpreter. 

I am sure that they have played a trick to use 
against us but I, at once, took up the gang way and 
told the Immigration Officer unless you show the 
signature I will never allow the men to come on ship. 

Our other . passengers are never allowed to see 
their friends who come often and are treated badl)'. 

You know fully well that you were hardly given 
permission to see me and talk with me a'A’ery little, 
but you are never allowed my signature except 
through Immigration Depot, 

Now our other passengers threaten me that if I 
allqw the men to come on board ’they will certainly 
kill me. 

It is a fact that my death will be by the 
hands of the passengers and that is on the shoulders 
of the Immigration Depot who has not given me any 
chance to go ashore as yet for my safety. 

I now lastly advise you that you may please 
arrange to release me on bail and to take my 
* statement before Court, 
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I further add that Mr. Hopkbson enrages 
my passengers against me. ... 


Yours trnly 
Sd. Gurdit Singh, 
Charterer, Komagatamaru. 


Mac Neil, Bird, Macdonald and Darling, 

901-912, Metropolitan Bailding, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

July 6th 1915..’ 

R. L. Reid, 3 sqr„ K. C. 

Canada life Building, 

Vancouver, B. C. 


Dear Sir, 

Re. Komagatamaru. 

On behalf of Gurdit Singh, and on his behalf 
only, I respectfully urge a reply at once to my letter 
written to you on Friday. I am in receipt , of a letter 
from him this morning, which would indicate that he 
has not received my answer, and that. apparently the 
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Immigration Depot are holding up communications 
between him and myself. With this I hope you will 
not concur. 

I feel that an article that appears in this 
morning’s “Sun"’ is inspired from the Immigration 
Depot Vancouver, as many of the phrases used in 
that articles are in familiar use at the Beard of Enquiry. 

It appears to me that the situation is extremely' 
serious Gurdit Singh is not afforded any protection 
and actually claims that Immigration ofHeers have 
been conspiring in a manner that his life is at present 
in danger from the passengers on board the ship. Now 
if in view of the fact that no protection is afforded 
him he takes steps for his own protection by keeping 
conspirators off his ship. I do not see that anybody 
can complain concerning his action, specially in lieu 
of. the silence of the Immigration Depot since my letter 
of Friday last. 


Yours truly, 

Sd. J. Edward Bird. 
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6th July 1914. 

Messrs. G Gardner Johnson & Co. 

Agents of the Owners of the Komagatamaru, 
513, Seymour Street, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Dear Sirs, 

I beg nerewiih to forward you copy of letter 
I have written to Mr. R. -L. Reid, K. C. Solicitor, 
for the Immigration Department which shows the 
position of the charterers, Messrs Bhag Singh and 
H. Rahim. You will understand that the charterers 
have nothing what ever to do with tlie alleged troubles 
of board the Komagatamaru, reported in the local 
paper. 


We also desire in case the Munshi Singh’s case 
now before the Court of Appeal, is decided against 
Munshi Singh’s cotention this morning, that Hindus on 
board the ship shall be taken off immediately for 
deportation, as the charterers do -not propose to be 
responsible for keeping these men o.n board, or 
provisioning, or supplying them thereafter. A 
Committee of the local Hindus is prepared to go on 
board at any ti.nc and do their utmost to persuade 
Gurdit Singh and the passengers on board to lower 
their gang way, always on the understanding that 
they are not further deprived of their rights, as 
charterers. You will understand that so long as they 
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are kept out of these rights they respectfully refuse to 
interfere. Will you please give the Captain the 
instructions of the charterers contained in this letter. 

Yours truly, 

Sd. J. Edward Bird. 


Y. A. Host, Espr., July 6th 1914. 

Japanese Consul. 

37-539 Pander S'.reet, West, 
Vancouver. 


Dear Sir, 

I beg respectfully to hand you copy of letter written 
to Ct Gardner Johnso.i & Co. Agent of a certain 
Japanese Company, the owners of the Kumagatamaru 
and copy of letter written to R. L. Reid, K. C. 
Solicitor for the Immigration Department. These 
letters set forth clearly the position of the charterers. 

You will understand that the charterers are not 
party to any unlawful acts. If such are : taking place 
on board the ship, of which the charterers have no 
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knowledge, as they have not been allowed the libefly 
of enjoying their charter rights. 

The charterers have given formal notice to the 
Customs Office, to the Immigration Department and 
to the Agent of the o'vners that the ship is not to be 
cleared without their sanction or concurrence. If, 
therefore, you are in any way as the representative 
of your Government, concerned in this situation, I 
would respectfully urge you to assist the charterers 
to obtain possession of their boat unencumbered by 
the presence of passengers who are unable to pay 
their return passage. The present - charterers have 
nothing whatever to do with the bringing of the 
Hindus on board the Komagatamaru, to Vancouver 
and the business and of the proposition undertaken 
by those men as charterers is entirely distinct from 
their personal interest as members of the Hindu 
Community in Vancouver. They therefore respectfully 
urge your assistance in this matter, as they desire 
to forthwith load cargo tor Oriental ports. 

Yours truly, 

J. E. B./VV. Sd. J. Edward Bird. 
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J. Edward Bird. Esqr., 

901, Metropolitan Building, 
837, Hastings Street, 
City. 


July 6M1 1214. 


Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your valued favour of even 
date with enclosures and beg to thank you for the 
kind information you give me on the present situation 
of the charterers of the Japanese steamer 
Komagatamaru. 


I should say that,, as long as the interests of the 
Japanese owners of the steamer which Mr. Gardner 
Johnson at present is , mainly Icoking after is not 
impared unduly I am not quite satisfied and it seems 
tha"t the present condition is not such that I should 
worry about in any way. 


Yours truly, 
Sd. Y. A, Hosi. 
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July 7th 1914. 

J. E. Bird. 

We hereby instruct you to waive Board of 
Enquiry fo; all on board Komagatamaru ask you lo 
negotiate for return of .Komagatamaru to Hoakong 
under either plans discusse i or under any arrangement 
you may make 

Sd. Gurdir Singh. 


The following Committee sign for passengers 
after full cxplanatioi to the n. 


Harnam Singh, i. 
Harnam Singh, 2. 
Nab!i Kamal Sing'a. 
Witness ; 


K. M. 

Amar Singh 
Sundar Singh, 
Bir Singh 


I hereby certify that th’s comprises whole 
Committee. 


Dai jit Singh. 
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I, Dr. Raghunath Singh do not agrcp, as I 
belong to non-immigrant Class. 


Raghunath Singh. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


July 7th 1914. 

R. L. Reid, Esq-., K. C. 

Canada life Building, 

V ancouver. 


Sir,. 


Before consulting the Charterers of the 
Koinagatainaru H. Rahi n and Bhag Singh, I am 
prepared to make the following proposition# and 
recommend i: for acceptance namely : — 

First : -That the “Komagatamaru” be permitted 
to proceed immediately without incottVettieilCb, as 
any other ship in Vancouver harbour, to Ulil&ad her 
Qargo and load for foreign ports, that ihi# bft proceeded 
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with immediately and that in the meantime bonds be 
accepted by your Department that none of the 
passengers on board the Komagatamaru shall escape 
and that all shall answer the Roll Call and sail with 
the Komagatamaru on her leaving for Honkong. 
These bonds be to your satisfaction and to the 
reasonal?le ability of the Hindus in Vancouver to 
furnish same. The charterers under these circumstances 
cannot of course, consent to take these men back 
without payment of their passage, and as this cannot 
apprently be secured from many of the men on board, 
the situation may result in considerable difficulty. 

Second : —As an alternative proposition and in 
view particularly of the development as explained to 
you in my recent letter, showing that Gurdit Singh and 
his men came here in good faith. The charterers are 
prepared to order the ship to sail tomorrow for 
Honkong or so soon as she can be provisioned ' and 
watered for this purpose, providing your Department 
will pay the passage of these men back to Honkong. 
Now the passage money of these men will return at 
$ 100.00 a piece to upwards of $ 20,000 for the 
entire number of men on board and provision the 
ship thereout, and waive the loading of any cargo 
and ihe ship can sail before the end of this weak. 

As' soon as I can hear from you, I will call the 
committee together this evening, and get the matter ' 
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advanced. I leave on the .midnight boat for Victoria, 
and shall be extremely obliged . if you could let me 
know in the afternoon what you could do. 

I desire to ask that Mr. Gurdit Singh’s infant son 
six years of age, be permitted to land with his father 
on route to England to be clear of Canada within 
two weeks from the date of loading. 

Yours truly, 

Sd, J. E. Bird. 


July 7th 1914. 

MacNeil, Bird, MacDonald & Darling, 

901-912, Metropolitan Building, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

R. L. Reid Esqr., K. C. 

Canada Life Building, 

Vancouver. 


Dear Sir, 


Re : Komagatamaru. 


1 am instructed by the charterers H. Rahim and 
Bhag Singh to ask permission of the Immigration Depot 
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to load at the wharves or wherever the cargo is avail- 
able on board the Komagatarnaru at once. They 
undertake that every safeguard which your depart- 
ment may nominate will be rigidly adhered to and 
that they will themselves, if necessary insist in the 
safeguarding and the preventing of the men on board 
the Koipagatamaru from escaping. They want to 
load the ship as quickly as possible and allow her to 
leave the port. You will understand clearly, however 
that the charterers are under no obligation whatever 
to feed or supply water to the Immigrants on board 
the Komagatarnaru and do not propose to do so. 
That is for Mr. Gurdit Singh, the old charterer, who is 
under contract with them, to make provision for then. 
Unless he does so, the new charterers Rahim and 
Bhag Singli, refuse absolutely to victual or supply 
the ship for her return trip. 

Your early reply will oblige. 


J. E, B/W. 


Yours truly, 

Sd. J. Edward Bird. 
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MacNeill, MacDonald & Darling, 

Offices : 901-913, Metropolitan Building, 

Vancouver B. C. 

July iothM9i4. 

For attention of J. E. Bird. 

Messrs H. Rahim and Bhag Singh, 

Sikh Temple, 

1869, Second Avenue, 

Vancouver, B. C. 


Dear Sir, 


Re : Komagatamaru. 


After Mr. MacNeil and the writer have 
considered the charter party, we should point out to 
you that section 9 contains the following : — words 

9 That the Cargo or Cargoes shall be laden and 

or discharged in any dock or at any wharf or place 
that the charterers may direct, whjre the steamer can 
always safely be afloat. * 

Under this you will see that you must secure 
some dock or wharf or make some arrangement 
therefore and then give the owners notice to bring 
this ship alongside. This they will not be able to 
do. In any arrangement therefore, ycu make for a 
wharf, we would only arrange to pay therefore in 
case the ship comes alongside. It is extremely 
important, so that you may get a hold on this ship, to 
see that this is done. It need cost little or nothing to 
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get this advanatagc, and we trust that, you will attend 
to it once. 

Yours truly, 

Sd. MacNeil, Bird, MacDonald & 
Darling, J. Edward Bird. 


The Immigration Agent, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

No. 74. nth July 1914 

Sir, 

We the undersigned members of the Committee 
of S. S. Komagatamaru, beg to draw your attention 
that on account of the ship being dirty, the flies and 
rats are beco ning mire and more daily, which would 
be the cause of serious sickness. For want of good 
food and exercise, some men are very sick. If th 
sate of things continues any longer we all shall Ipse 
our health. For more than three months we are shut up 
in the ship and our health is going weaker and weaker 

Please arrange to take the sick to the Hospital 
and look into the matter of our health and food. 

Yours truly, 

Sd* Ilarnam Singh, Amar Singh, 
Sundar Singh. 
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The Immigration Agent, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

No. 73. nth July 1914. 

Sir, 

We the undersigned representatives of the 
passengers of S. S. Komagatamaru have the honour to 
request yoa humbly that we are in lack of the following 
articles. Please arrange to send them very soon. 
Kindly note that the flour you sent us on 9th was not 
worth eating. We never use such kind of flour, please 
send W. W. flour of V. Mark. 


Flour 

Acid Jam 

.Sugar 

Vinegar 

Onion 

Matches 

Ginger, 

Lamp Oil 

Red pepper 

Vegetabh'S 

Butter, 

Hair Oil 

Milk, 

Washing Soap 

Rice, . 

Soap 

Mungri Dal 

Candles 

Mash Dal, 

Lipton's Tea 

Sheep 

Spices 

CocksJ 

Datans (Tooth Brushes ) 

Kggs, 



Yours truly, 
Committee Members, 
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Copy for the information of 
J. Edward Bird Esqr., 2329. 

Barrister. Vancouver, .City. 

B. C. 

I ith July 1014. 

R. J. R/E. C. 

< 

Captain Yamatto, 

S. S. Komagatamaru. 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Dear Sir, 

I have not yet received any reply to my commu- 
nication with reference to food and w'ater, as intimated 
in my letters. The Governor is holding you responsible 
for provisioning for the ship and also the sanitary 
condition oi same. 

1 now beg to transcribe for your information, 
letters received by me this morning and must ask you 
to attend to this matter at once. 


Sd. R. J. Reid. 
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Vancouver B. C. 


Messrs C. Gardner Johnso.i & Co. 
Agents, 

Komagatamaru, 

522 S eamore Street, 

Vancouver B. C. 


July 15th 1914' 


Dear Sirs, 

Messrs. Rahim and Bhag Singh have instructed 
us to let you know that they desire to get o.i board 
the Komagatamaru or arrange to have work done in 
the nature of extra accommodation for passengers 
whom they are now contracting to take back to India 
on board the Ko.nagatainaru. They are .selling 
passage accommodation as they propo.se to sail early. 
They desire to have such facilities or make arrange- 
ments to have the work done as will be possible under 
the circumstances. Can you assist them along this line ? 

It will facilitate matters very much if you can. 
Yours truly, 

Mac Neil, Bird, Macdonald & Darling, 
per J. E. Bird. 

Copy, 
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Malcoin R. J. Reid, Esqr., 

Dominion Immigration Agent, 

Vancouver B. C. 15th July 191 4 * 


Dear Sir, 

I ^m this afternoon in receipt of a letter from 
Mr. Bird Solicitor for Messrs Rahim and Bhag Singh, 
assignees of charter of S. S. Komagatamaru a copy of 
which I close, and if you will be kind enough to allow 
these two charterers to go on board I shall be 
exceedingly obliged. 

Your doing so will in my opinion facilitate the 
departure of the vessel. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sd.) Gardner Johnson, 
Agent, 

S. S. Komagatamaru. 
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C. Gardner Johnsan & Co. 

Cor. Pender and Sycamder Street, 

■ Vancouver B. C, 

15th July 1914. 

J. Edward Bird, Esqr., 

Messrs MacNeill, Bird, Macdonald & Darling, 

837, Hastings Street, W. 
Vancouver B. C. 

Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt this afternoon of your letter of 
even date asking that Rahim and Bhag Singh obtain 
permission to go on board the Komagatamaru. You 
will notice on reading the enclosed copy of letter 
I have addressed to Mr. M. J. R. Reid Chief Immigra- 
tion Officer, that I have solicited this permission. When 
I receive reply I will immediaaely communicate with 
you, I am taking this opprtunity of asking you if you 
will request your clients Rahim and Bhag Singh to send 
me a, cheque for the water they ordered by letter dated 
26th June last, and which 1 delivered next day, that is 
too tons 2.00 per ton $ 200.00. Fur this I shall be 
much obliged. 

Yours very truly, 

G. Gardner Johnson, Agent, 

S. S. KOMAGATAMARtf, 
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R. L. Reid, Esqr., K. C. 

Canada Lief Builiding, 
Vancouver. 


Vancouver B. C. 

July i6th 1914. 


Dear Sir, 

Re : Komagatamaru 

On behalf of the charters. Me; srs Rahim and 
Bhag Singh we respectfully demand of the Immigi at ion 
Depot that they take the passengers now on board of 
the ship, so as to let the charterers to go about their 
business of loading thei cargo and taking their 
passengers on board and* preparing the ship for its 
return Journey. Thep have sold tickets and are now 
advertising for and seeking passengers for the return 
trip, and desire to prepare and fix up accoinmoda ion 
propt rly for the return voyage. They are prepared to 
take the passengers now on board on the return trip to 
Hongkong- providing their passage money is paid by 
the Immigration Depot. 

If the Immigration Department will pay the 
difference in cost of transacting business by lighters 
from the ship in the fareway, the charterers will 
endeavour to obtain cargo in this manner and seek to 
get the consent of the shippers who are contemplating 
sending freight by the Komagatamaru. 
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S'lal’ be glad if you will let us have your answer 
hereto and oblige. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) MacNeil, Bird, MacDonald 
and Darling* 

per J. E. Bird. 


G. Gardner Johnson Esqr., 
Agent, 

S. S. Koinagatamaru, 
Vsncouver. 


Dear Sir, 

I have this morning received your favour of the 
15th instant with encloures as stated. 

I am now, as I always have been, anxious to do 
all in my pov'er to facilitate any person rightly 
concerned in the affairs of the Komagatamaru in any 
proper and reasonable request. I am quite ready to 
bring Captain Yamamato of S. S. Komagatamaru 
ashore any time that Rahim and Bhag Singh wish to 
see him. In view, however, of the fact that the report 
1 have received fro n my officers and the letters I have 
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received from Daljit • Singh, Gurdit Singh and 
a Committee of five who seemed to have taken things 
into their own hands on board the vessel, are of an 
extra-ordinary nature and seem to indicate that 
the going on board at the present time of Rahim and 
Bhag Singh might be productive of difficulty and 
trouble. I think the course I suggest is wisest one under 
the circumstances. Let me hear from you as to this. 

I think it would be wise, however, at this juncture, in 
connection with Mr. Bird’s suggestion as to his clients’ 
proposed action to take other passengers back to India 
by the Komagatamaru that the pu’ ting on board of other 
passengers might be in contravention of the law as to 
passengers accommodation. 

I am advised that the pusiengers on board at 
the lime are fully as many as the ship can accommo- 
date. I need not dilate on this feature, as you are 
fully aware of the statutory regulations in this regard. 

Yours truly, 

Malcoln J. Reid, 

Dominion Immigration, 

Agent and Inspector, 
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Vancouver, Canada. 
I yth July 1914. 

For attention of Mr. Reid. 

Messrs Mac Neil Bird Macdonald & Darlin?, 
Winch Building 

Vancouver. 


Dear Sirs, 

S. S. Komagatamaru. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your favour 
of 15th instant in reference to Messrs. Rahim and 
Bhag Singh obtaining permission to go on board the 
above vessel. 

We wrote Mr. Reid, the Dominion Immigration 
Agent here, asking him to give us this authority, as it 
would in our opinion, facilitate the depature of the 
vessel. We are in receipt of hii reply, a copy of 
wIiicTi we enclose, from which you will note that he 
will not agree to this. 

In connection with the last paragraph of Mr 
Reid’s letter we beg to advise that Rahim has just 
galled in at our offje- and states, that the vess.=il has 
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a Hongkong passenger certificate for 570 passengers 
We have not seen this certificate but pass along the 
information for what it is worth. 


Yours very truly, 

G. Gardner Johnson & Co, 


The Canadian Goverment has always been very 
particular to carry out conditions as laid down in sec- 
tions 24 and 25 of By Law of the Corporation of Har- 
bour Com missioners which is given in full below here. 
But these sections were laid aside where our sliip was 
concerned. Why this was done.? Because England never 
wanted Indians particularly Sikhs to learn trade because 
if Sikhs became merchants then who will supply re- 
•cruits for the British Army in India ? 

Section 24. — No vessel shall leave the Harbour 
until the Agent, consignee, master or person inchargc 
thereof has made and delivered to the Harbour master 
a full and correct report in writing signed and certified 
by him of her cargo and also her drop of water. Nor 
until all dues on the vessel, and on her cargo, and all 
penalties incurred in respect of the vessel or by the 
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master or person incharge of the vessel ' and all costs 
and charges with which the vessel or the master or 
person incharge thereof is chargeable towards the 
Commissioner have been fully paid. 

Section 25* All rates dues or penalties in 
respect to any vessel or cargo shall be paid or, secured 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner before such 
a vessel or cargo leaves the harbour, and indefault 
thereof the Harbour Master may cause such cargo or 
vessel to seize and held therefore and may require the 
Collector of Customs to refuse clearance papers to 
such a vessel. 

In my opinion the tragic tragedy of Budge Budge 
w'.iich resulted in the death of 40 persons is in close 
connection with the most important event at Vancouver 
which the reader will find in the following pages 

• 

To show the world of the most unjustifiable me- 
thods used by the Canadian Authorities the following 
story will clearly bring to light the brutal iron hand 
which they used to send us back without food or water. 

It b necessary to relate the conversation that 
took place between me arid certain officers of the 
Immigration Department a day or two earlier to t!ie 
date, on which the motor boat fully manned by Police 
.. paid us a visit, 
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As we objected to the Captain obeying the 
orders of the Canadian Government to put the slup 
under steam the ofHcer asked me “Why do you inter* 
fere in starting the steamer for the backward 
journey ?’’ 

Myself How can we permit that when there 
is nothing on Board the ship for eating or drinking ? 
Why don’t you supply us with the foodstuffs ? 

Officer : — ^That is your look out and not of the 
Government } 

Myself : — Very well, say it is mine. Will you 
then allow me to land in order to fetch the foods* 
tuffs ? 


Officer : — The Government willl not permit you 
to land. 

Myself : — In that case allow two of my men to 
go ashore. 

Officer : — ^That too cannot be permitted. 

Myself : — ^Then please allow some of our country 
men from ashore to visit us and we will give them 
inifructions to purchase necessaries for us. 

And this very reasonable request too was refused. 
The intention of the Canadian Authorities appeared to 
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starve us. We were nothing less than prisoners and 
I remarked at the time that as you treat us nothing 
better than prisoners — it is the duty of the Government 
to feed us. 

We were poor Indians seeking to enter Canada 
to earn our livelihood and we thought we had every 
right to enter there as India as well as Canada were 
under the British Crown. When even the slum dweller 
of London could freely move to India as well as Canada 
why should not we ? We are insulted, we are dishono- 
ured we are disgraced in all parts of the wourld because 
we have no Government that will feel for indignities 
inflicted on us. Let any one dare to insult the subject 
of “The Rising Sun” and you will see 1914-1918 repeat 
again. 


When nothing could persuade us to go back lo 
Asia, without food the Government resorted to use 
force, the most cowardly tiling to do against starving 
defenceless people. A large steam boat “Sea Lion” 
came from ashore containing several scores of armed 
Police. My men were alert as owing to hunger they 
could not sleep. Though I protested they compelled me 
to agree to their request and locked me and my infant 
son in the cabin in order to be out of harms way. The 
government has spent, speech, ink and paper.to blacken 
my reputation but during the voage my people showed 
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ine most remarkable devotion, love and willingness to' do 
anything asked by me. I was able to keep the whole 
situation before my eyes through the sky hole. When 
the boat approached near we objected to their tying 
it to our ship, also asked their business. But who would 
listen to poor unprotected Indians lest government 
officials .of ; he English autocratic type. Some of the 
Police started tying the rope while some of them fired 
at th» passengers without the slightest warning. 
Fortunately they were able to duck and ran down stairs 
to fetch coal and give a fight with ' them. Imagine a 
people dare to fight with coal against Whites, armed 
with upto-date guns. It was a sight to make me proud 
to think of the blood from which we sprang. Indian 
bravery still lives though it has been cruelly trampled 
under foot by our self appointed masters. During the 
lime my people were downstairs the Police were able 
to tie the rope. Attempts were made to unloosen or 
out the rope but it was impossible as the Police levelled 
a hose with boiling water at them. 

At this time I was able to notice that among 
the Police bullies was one that will not be forgotten. 
He was that accursed traitor who thirsted for the 
blood of his own countrymen, the infamous quack 
Doctor that we carried with us on our journey to 
Canada. He was trying to locate me and when he 
al^bt to fire his gun was pulled by another soldier and 
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thus there was one less murder "o the account which 
was already black enough. 

By now there were enough coal on board and the 
passengers devided into three parties and paying no 
heed to the boiling water began to throw the coal at 
the occupants of the motor Launch. The I^olice re- 
plied with pistol shots which were unable to harm us 
as our Boat was higher and we were able to hide our- 
selves. The Police had a severe beating with the 
coals thrown at them and retreated to the front of the 
ship. They were panic stricken and their united weight 
nearly sank the launch by the head. One of my men 
saw the plight of the Police and to save them from 
drowning cut the rope thus setting free of the Launch. 
The presence of mind of this good man saved the 
•Police from certain death. The Police had of course 
to admit a defeat and they steamed off, Here, I must 
record that I have never come across an instance in 
History where Police with guns and pistols could not 
fight unarmed and defenceless people. 

In this “ fight " one of my people had a pistol bullet 
gra^e his forehead and pass through his turban and two 
or three other persons were slightly hurt. We agree 
with Enquiry Committee that several Police men had 
small cuts and wounds. Several of these were causedi 
1 presume, by the broken glass from the ship at which 
they firedi The Enquiry committee has tried to disguise 
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the real facts ami the “ tar ’’ lias been applied to our 
side only. 

No partial man of any nationality will lay the 
blame of this “ fight ’’ at the door of the passengers of 
Koinagatamarii. The Government of Canada is solely 
to be blamed. 'J'heir evil intention to send 360 Indians 
back without food or water and starve them on the 
high seas failed owing to the courage displayed by my 
men. Had they been forced to sail they would have 
sailed to certain horrible death either through starva- 
or at the hands of the Japanese crew who were armed 
at the expense of His Majesty King George the Fifth’s 
Canadian Government. A quarrel on the high seas 
with the Japanese could never have been avoided. 
Passengers would have tried to take the provisions 
of the Japanese crew which ’.hty could not have 
spared. Result— fight and shooting. 

The news of this culiition with the Police spread 
like wild fire. News were scattered all over the world. 
The white race took it as an insult to be pelted with 
coals by black people. England was informed, who 
sanctioned the use of force to send us back. We 
cried laudest at the doors of England, Viceroy, 
Patiala, Nabha and the living corpse of a society called 
Chief Khalsa Dewan but none hearkened to our vails 
of misseries. But now because a few white skinned men 
l^ad handful of, coals pelted at them the whole white.. 
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race glared at us with their furioiisity. England 
ordered to send us out under warships and warship 
“ Rainbow " and one more man of war were detailed for 
this enterprise. 

One warship stood on each side of Komagatamaru. 
30,000 Militia men were ready. Thousands flocked to 
the city to watch the destruction of 360 almost starved 
to death Indians. Europeans are found of excitement 
and this excitement was a hundred times more 
exciting than a Spanish bull Bght. 

It can only be imagined that there was only one 
race in Vancouver who were moving about with sad 
and gloomy faces. They were our own country men. 
How many times the thought struck me to the effect 
that “ will the Indians bear to see their countrymen 
doomed to death before their eyes and yet raise no 
hand in revenge ”? 

We now had only two alternatives before us either 
to submit and go back without food or water and dia 
of staia'ation or at the hands of the Japanese or defy 
the commands of Canada and die with the guns of the 
warship at the door of Canada. The above two ways of 
dying were freely and fully discussed among the 
3(So passengers and it was agreed to die where they 
wert before the thousands of sight seers than dying on 
the iugh seas a torturous death. 
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The warships were preparing for action and on the 
other hand we were preparing for death. It was a 
grand scene on a blue stage with thousands of spec- 
tators. O.i behalf of the Government the commander 
sent the message “ Leave our shores, you uninvited 
Indians or ,we fire.” Our reply to this command was 
that if Canada will allow us to provision the ship we 
will, go otherwise, “ Fire away. We prefer death here 
than on the high seas.” We were threatened. We 
were bullied. We, too, were like a tiger at bay. No 
brave man fears death when he is face to face with it. 

Among this commotion we called a general meeting 
to discuss the manner in which to meet our impending 
danger. Every one of us were prepared to die but 
w'anted to face the tragedy fighting. It was agreed 
that it was an impossibility to fight and win against 
such fearful odds but when the Canadian sailors board 
the Komagatamaru, to face them with stricks, bars, 
coals and even pepper. It was also agreed to engage 
with thorn as soon as we were attacked first and when 
we could fight no longer to descend to the boilers where 
the coal is heaped. Naturally it was expected that 
the victorious sailors would follow us and when once we 
are all below to pour- oil over the coals and set fire 
to the steamer in which we would be burnt and very 
likely with us will also be cremated some of the white 
soldiers. Thus Komagatamaru will for ever blacken 
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the History of Canada and to a certain extent will also 
show the blackguardy rule of Great Britain. 

No one will hesitate to believe the intention of the 
Canadian Government to murder us as the Japanese 
told us that they would soon be abandoning the steamer 
and some of them showed sympathy towards us, for the 
sad fate that awaited us. It is a well known fa«t that 
the Canadian Government had planned to remove the 
Japanese crewt make a target of Komagatamaru of 
their cannons and pay an indemnity to Japan for the 
loss of the steamer. 

One thing only and that too very touching to the 
heart saved Komagatamaru, saved us and I dare say 
saved the city of Vancouver and the British Nation 
from a deed which would have gone into History as the 
blackest deed committed by England. This is how all 
these things came to pass. From our prison ship we 
could clearly percieve a hillock-like rising of ground. 
From this place many a time our countrymen came to 
have a look at us and our prison. Unnoticed by the 
Authorities we could and did communicate by sema- 
phore signalling to our people ashore. Through this 
method we were able to learn that our brethren were 
feeling for. our miseries but were unable to do anything 
torus. On this particular day when we were so near 
to God, when there were thousands watching for the 
• “ sight ” ‘when we could clearly perceive the nearness of 
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our Noble ’..eader and Commander Guru Gobind Singh, 
when there was no fear of death on us, came a man 
and signalled to us and enquired how things stood. 
Our signaller replied, “ Our last farewell to all the sons 
of India. We shall be no m >re when the next sun 
arises. We die contented as we know that this deed 
of today, will make the sons of poor Mother India to 
realise their position overseas and before long some- 
thing will be done which will be quite enough revenge 
for our deaths. Fare well and Sat Siri Akal.” 

Our countryman signalled back saying to expert 
him back within an hour and saying this he was seen 
running towards the city. Punctual to the momen* 
he was at his post and gave us the message which 
filled our heart with pride but to me it gave a serious 
thinking. His message was that the people of Hindus- 
than residing at Vancouver has passed the resolution 
to the effect that they are helpless to render any help 
to us but would not let go unavenged our deaths. 
Duties have been alloted to each man and that as -soon 
as Komagatamani is on fire so will be the City of 
Vancouver and all in it. That will be the reply of 
mother India to Komagatamaru murders. Wishing us 
on behalf of all Indians his very cordial last farewell 
he departed. 

Naturally my men were happy to see that they 
would be revenged. But I was distressed and deter* 
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mined to stop the burning of Vancouver. The destruc- 
lion of Vancouver at the hands of Indians, would to 
certain extent clear the Canadians Authorities and 
would have given the impression to the world that we 
actually came to “ invade ” Canada. 1 called together 
the m.35t sensible men among the passengers and hand- 
ing them tlie telescope asked them to have a look at 
the city wnich by now was just like a beehive. “ Could 
you bear the burning of innocent cliildren, women 
and old men in that city ’’ I enquired. It will be 
inhuman that for our sake that beautiful city with its 
innocent people, who, who knows, might have come to 
sympathise, be put to the unmerciful flames ? Our 
names anJ oar memsry will be cursed instead honoured. 
Let us a^anddon our resolu'ion to put Komagatamaru 
to fire and thus there will be no signal to our friends on 
shore to apply the ‘’match” to Vancouver.” In this 
strain I appealed to my men who God bless them 
agreed to my proposal and we now patiently waited for 
the Canadian troops to came aboard and deal with ui 
as thay pleased. 

Fortunately for all some how the intention of the 
1 ndians to burn the city leaked out to the Government 
and they had to “ Count ten ” before they attacked us. 
Suddenly the attitude of the officials was changed and 
they courteously asked us what is that we want so that 
their ' lawful ’ orders be obeyed. We replied at orce 
that o.’i^i.iilly ws waited pro’/isions and written iq?* 
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tractions from the new charterers to sail away back as 
set in the contract but now we would only yield if the 
Vancouver Indian Committee is permitted to vbit 
and consult with us. At last the Government had to 
climb down and accept our demand. Accordingly the 
authorities approached the committee who gave them 
the answer that unless the steamer is provisioned and 
the starving people are fed they were not prepared to 
go on Board. To this, too, the “ benevolent ” govern- 
ment consented and the committee brought rations for 
us who had had no proper feed for the last six days. 

We had a long heart to heart talk with our brethren 
and I only need mention that we were informed • that 
the steamer would be provisioned for the return voyage 
Government will pay for the return passage to the new 
Charters when the steamer is out of the Canadian 
waters and we were advised to go back to Hongkong. 

The steamer was fully provisioned on the aand of 
July 1914 and Komagatamaru was under steam the 
next day. 


For two months we suffered all sorts of miseries at 
the hands of the Canadian Authorities but we showed 
them that Indians could and are able to put passive 
resistance by which they defied Canada. 
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We were followed on each side of Komagatamaru 
by H. M. S. Warship “ Rainbow ” and another warship 
up to the end of Canadian waters. 

That was the Guard of Honour ! 

To suport the events on the previous pages t 
append copies of letters exchanged between the Imroi* 
gration Department and our solicitors. 

No impartial reader will hesitate to realise the 
shallow and narrow minded policy adopted by the 
Canadian Authorities in their dealings with us. 

Vancouver, B. C. 

July 20th 1224. 


Majcolm R. J. Keid, Esqr., 

Dominion Imnigration Agent & liispector, 
Vancouver B. C. 

Dear Sir, 

Regarding steamship Komagatamaru, a repcesen* 
tative of the local Hindus waited upon you this 
morning in order to lay before you proposals wWch 
when put into practice would in their opinion (we also 
fully concur with it,) bring about the amicable, speedy 
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settlement of^the critical question arising out of the 
presence of the Komagatamaru along with its passen- 
gers in the Harbour of Vancouver. We are sure that 
you agree in putting a stop if possible to occurrences 
of Saturday night. If there are any means by which the 
prestige of the Canadian Government, remains un- 
impaired gmd the objects of the officials are attained 
without any impediment in their way, then in such a 
case all efforts should be made to meet these objects. 

We therefore present the following for your consi- 
deration. Under the circumstances, we think the 
charterers are entitled: — 

t . That they be allowed to unload their cargo on 
land. 

2. That they be allowed to land on board their 
ship those local Hindus who intend to leave for India. 

3* That they be allow(;d to land fresh cargo from 
this place. 

4* That the costs' incurred for having had to renew 
the charter at the time when the Immigration Depot 
was busy holding its Committee of Enquiry under the 
Immigration Act should be fully compensated. 
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Bearing this all in mind, and having regard to all 
the difficulties, and with a view to avoid hatered from 
the bottom of our hearts, we submit the following pro. 
posals for your consideration : — 

1. Let the Government, send the deported Hindus 
to their Country in some other vessel ; Let it allow the 
Agent of the ship to unload their cargo and take in 
fresh one ; Let it allow the charterers to carry back 
passengers bound for Hongkong or for India and let it 
pay back all sums incurred on the renewal of the 
charter when the ship was detained in the Harbour. 

2. Let the Government pay to the Agents of the 
Charterers in the case of Hindus leaving Vancouver for 
India, so that they (the Agents) might defray the 
boarding expenditure of the passengers, or in another 
case, let the Government pay dollars 25,000*00 for the 
boayding expenses of all passengers up to Hongkong. 
We believe any of the afore-mentioned proposals would 
suit you. 

If you would like to talk personally over the matter, 
the writer would be glad to do so. 

It had come to our notice that the deported Hindus 
of the Komagatamaru are about starving. You 
might remember when the provisions were last supplied 
to those on board the ship and might well estimate how 
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far the existing of the provisions would last. The 
information supplied to us seems to be correct. Let it 
be known to you that the afore mentioned proposals 
hare been made on behalf of the local Hindus without 
having had any talk with any inmate of the ship. If 
you think proper the representatives of the local 
Hindus be allowed to go and advise those on board to 
give their assent to the decision arrived at between you 
who represent the Government and the local Commi* 
ttee of the Hindus 


Yours faithfully, 

Sd. MacNeill, Bird 
Mrdonald And Darling 
per A. N. McNeil), 
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and Darling, 
per A. N. MacNeill 

Dominion Trust Building 

402, Pander Street, West 
Vancouver, B. C. 

July 20th 1914. 

Messrs. MacNeill, Bird Macdonald .and Darling, 

Barristers etc. 

Metropolitan Building. 

City. 


A.H. M.-W. 
Copy. 


Attention Mr. MacNeill. 

Dear Sirs. 

Re ; Komagatamaru. 

A copy of yours of the aoth instant to N. R. J. 
Reid regarding S; S. Komagatamaru has been handed 
to me for attention. As I understand the matter, the 
Hindus on board the ship came to this country deli- 
berately intending to force their presence upon a people 
who do not wish them, through some hoped for defect 
in or technical objection to laws made With the appro- 
val of the country at large. After having come to 
British Columbia and after delay oeouldned solely by 
ti em, the matter is heard by the Court Of appeal and 
decision given under which Boards Of fi!n^Uiry are held 
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and orders of the department made. They do not see 
fit to obey the orders of the Government but mutiny 
and take control of the ship. On an attempt being 
made by the Police to enforce the ordinary rights of 
the Captain over his ship, they resist and deliberately 
assault and greviously injure them. They then made 
the proposals set out in your letters in which you 
concur. 

The Government although not under the obgligation 
to do so has fed them during the last three weeks and 
out of the charity has been willing to provision them 
for the return journey to Hongkong. If they are on 
the verge of starvation it is their own fault. As soon 
as they signify that tlu'y are willing to obey the law 
the Government will, not doubt, adhere to its offer to 
supply provjsions as mentioned above. 

I shall however sumbit your letters to Headquarter 
and will return you such answ'er as may be directed. 

Yours truly, 

R. L. Reid. 


R. L. R.-G. M. D. 
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COPY. 

MacNeill, Bird, Macdonald an 1 Darling, 

Metropolitan Building, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

July 2 1st 1214. 


Koniagatamaru Affairs Coinmiltee, 

C/o, Sikh Temple. 

1866, 2nd Avenue, West City. 


Sirs, 

In reply to the comniuncations which at the request 
of Mr. Rahim I sent to the Immigration Officers and 
their solicitors yesterday, I late yesterday afternoon 
received a telephone communcation from Mr. R. L. 
Reid K. C. the solicitor for the Immigration Depart- 
ment in which he stated that tlie Government would be 
prepared to take all the Komagatamaru passengers 
back to Ho.igkong by the “ Empress of Japan " and 
would at once turn over the Komagatamaru to the 
holders of the Charter and all difficulties be ended in 
this way. It is imperative that an immediate answer be 
given to this suggestion. 


A. H. M.-W. 


Yours truly, 

Sd. A. N. MacNeill 
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MacNeill, Bird, Macdonald and Darling, 
Metropolitan Buildings. 


Vancouver B.C. 
July sist 1814. 


Messrs Bowser, Reid and Wallbridge, 

Barristers, 

Dominion Trust Buildings, 

Vanconver. 

Attention of Mr. K. 1.. Reid K. C. 

Dear Sir, 

Re. Koinagatamaru* 

I have yuurs uf the 20th instant in this matter. 1 
do not think that good purpose would be answered at 
the present time by a discussion as to what led up to 
the present situation, or whether the writer concurs in 
the letter of yesterday’s date or not. It appears to the 
writer although not having personal knowledge of the 
situation until very lately, that the facts are not alto 
gethcr as stated in your letter However I have sub- 
mitted to the Hindu Committee the terms ot your tele- 
phone communications of yesterday evening. Up to 
the present writing 1 have not received a reply, further 
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than to state that the matter is under consideration, 
that it was impossible to get the Cummiitee together 
to discuss the whole question, but that an early reply 
may be expected. 

In the meantimb I am instructed to inform you that 
the Hindu Committee are prepared to supply provisions 
for their immediate needs of their starving countrymen 
now on board the Komagatamaru. As you know 
these men have now* been without food for some four or 
five days. Tne whole question appears to resolve itself 
into one of a financial nature, and 1 hope you will 
concur with me that it would be an ever lasting 
pisgrace that any blood should be shed in connection 
with such a sordid cause. ' 

Mr. Rahim has just seen the writer and points out 
that as his Committee have had no means of commu- 
nication directly with the p-ople on board, they are 
desiroiis of being allowed to go on board, the Koma- 
gatamaru for the purpose ot discussing the situation 
With their fellow countrymen and obtaining their views 
wich the object of arriving to some amicable arrange- 
ments. The writer trusts that this course will not be 
considered objectionable under all the circumstances. 

1 think you will see that the men on board should have 
some opportunity of obtaining tne views and advice of 
their countrymen here who know the situation. It 
wodld appear to me that the road of peace lies this way." 
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Yours trull V, 

Sd. A. H. Macneill 

Immigration Branch, 
Department of the Interior, Canada, 
Vancouver B.C. 

2 1 St July 1914. 

Dear MacNeill ; — 

I understand from you that one of the difficulties in 
the way of the Koniagatamaru leaving the port is 
that the assignees and others believe they are entitled 
to a repayment of the money advanced . by them in 
good faith to the owners in the belief that they would 
be repaid by the value of the Cargo. As a member 
of the Government I shall Avirc to the Prime Minister 
asldng that these claims should be thoughtfully looked 
into by an Imperial Commissioner and will urge that 
full and sympathetic consideration be given to all those 
who deserve generous treatment. 

I must point out, however that this is conditional 
on the passengers now on the Komagatamaru adopt* 
ing a peaceable attitude refraining from violence and 
conforming to the law by the giving to the Captain 
control of his ship immediately and agreeing to peace- 
able return to the port from whence they came. May 
I add that it is necessary that a decision should be. 
reached at once. 

Yours very truly, 

At H. MacNeill, Esqr., So. M. Burrell 

Vancouver, B.c. Minister of A^ricultflre 
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Copy. 

Immigration Branch, 

Department of the Interior, Canada 
. . Vancouver, July 2 1 St 1914. 

•A. H. MacNeill, Esqr., 

C/o, Messrs MicNeill, Bird Micdonald It Darling, 
Barristers, 

City. 

Dear Sir, 

Re. S. S. Komagatamaru, 

At your request we arranged for the taking off to 
the Komagatamaru of certain Hindus in an attempt 
for them to persuade their countrymen on board the 
vessel to recede from their present position of opposition 
to the master of the vessel. 

After this offer was communicated to you some 
Hindus came to the immigration Shed stating that 
Sohan Lai one of the influential Hindus in the City re- 
fused to go, but they were ready to go themselves. 
That at one time they were not ready and neither would 
H. Rahim nor any other of the Hindus proceed out to 
the Komagatamaru. Following that you were commu- 
nicated vnth and promised to get in touch with the 
Hindus who are instructing you. Your telephone 
message to Mr. Ladner to the effeet that you have now 
gotten H. R ihim on the phone that H. Ralum was 
procuring the immediate attention of the Hindus 
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but that before any answer to the demand of the 
authorities should be required, food should first be put 
on the boat and then several hours delay be given for 
the purpose of considering their position. It has been 
very fully explained to the Hindus that food will be 
placed on board. We have no objection at all to food 
being taken out and on the other hand welcome any 
action along that line. In this connection however you 
will remember we have food here that is available for 
this purpose. 

If your Committee of Hindus advising you in good 
faith, wish to carry out their offer to go on the Koma- 
gatamaru, we will take them out at once. They to 
arrive here at the Immigration Office to take such a 
reasonable quantity of food as may be required from 
the store of food now in the possession of the Immi- 
gration Officials. But this letter must be acted on by 
1-30 O’ clock. The Government is being put to great 
expense and its order have been defied, and this is 
obsolutely the last w'ord in this connection. 

Yours very truly, 

Malcolm R. L. Reid, Dominion 
Immigration. 

Agent and Inspector. 

These pages are to be the end of the first portion of 
this book. No doubt the reader by himself will judge 
how far we were to be blamed In the matter. To assist 
a little in coming to the conclusion as to the blanne | 
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append these lines and ask the kind reader to be the 
partial judge. 

First I would draw the readers’ attention to a letter 
of 20th July 1914* from our Lawyer to Mr. Reid in which 
it is stated that the passengers were starving. A reply 
to this letter is sent in which it is said that if we were on 
the “verge of starvation it is their own -fault.” When the 
steamer was in this condition the authorities ordered the 
ship to leave port. Would it not have been pure insanity 
for us to agree to leave port in this condition ? Had we 
gone, was it not to certain death ? We did the only 
thing that was for us to do and I must say any body 
would have done the same thing placed in our place. 
We refused to leave the port. For this they called us 
“ Mutineers.” And our refusal to go without food was 
“ Mutiny ” against Canada. 

We never admitted and never would that w'e were 
in th’e wrong in resisting Canada’s unlawful orders but 
take it for a moment that we were. Was the Govern- 
ment of Canada justified in sending the Komagatamaru 
back without provisioning it ? No civilised Government 
would do that even if we were a ship load of criminals. 
To order us back on a 45 days journey on the seas 
without food was sending us to certain horrible deaths 
either by starvation or at the hands of the Japanese 
crew who were supplied with arms by the Canadian 
Government. The arming of the Japanese crew is 
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admitted by the Enquiry Committee in* para. i8 tlie last 
portion of which reads, that “ the Captain of the ship 
was advised by the Canadian Authorities to purchase 
fire arms to enable ihe officers and crew to protect 
themselves against possible attacks from the passen- 
gers.” 

There is a law that the Harbour Authorities are to 
certify that every ship that leaves the port Is properly 
provisioned and sea worthy in all other respects but in 
our case this law was set aside and we were ordered to 
leave the port when we were already without food for 
several days. When we refused to obey this inhuman 
order our action was described'as “ Mutinous.” My men 
of course refused to go in such circumstances. I ask 
what would any one situated as we were — have done if 
not disobey the order ? 

On the other hand a gesture from us would have 
reduced the city of Vancover to ashes but such gesture 
was never given. Through us India pitied and saved 
the innocent children and women of Vancouver ! 


II 

Humiliated and dishonoured we were sent back* 
There existed in our breasts a ray of hope that when once 
in India and the real facts are layed before the Indian 
Government— we would be redressed. But fate was 
bolding a different cup for us at Budge Budge, Little, 
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we knew that like wild beasts we would be hunted and 
shot on the very soil of our mother land with no one to 
raise a voice for and on our behalf. No one expected 
that ‘‘living corpse” of a society at Amritsar to denounce 
us that we were no Sikh. My band of course was not 
prepared to lick official boots and in this respect we were 
not on the same footing as the Chief Khalsa Dewan. 

• The Enquiry Committee which was appointed to 
"whitewash” the doings of the Canadian Authorities 
and the officials at Budge Budge did their duty and 
recorded things that were far from facts. 

They state in para. 3 of their Report that it was an 
attempt to “ evade ” the immigration law of Canada. 
There is not the slightest truth in this statement. We 
never intended to “ evade ” the law but took advantage 
of the law. In the para, quoted above it is recorded 
that “ an examination of the law and of these later 
orders make it clear that in addition to the general 
restriction imposed upon all immigrants into the Domi- 
nion every Asiatic immigrant before he is allowed to 
enter Canada has to satisfy the Authorities, save in parti- 
cular cases, that he is in possession of 200 Canadian 
Dollars and has tr2|,velled by continuous journey from 
his native country to Canada on a through ticket.” 

We chartered a steamer in order to comply with the 
provision of the above law. We were in every respect 
able to pass a “ muster.” But the reader will easily 
discern that this section was paticularly directed against 
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Indians. No Indian steamship company plied direct 
with Canadian ports, and it was never drearapt that 
there ever will be. The siren of Komagatamaru was a 
surprise for Canada and they had no lawful means to 
stop our admission except unlawfully andiunlawfully they 
refused admission in which our Indian Government 
seconded the motion, 

Even now though the law has been strengthened 
and there seem no loopholes to give me a chance to 
evade yet I am prepared to take immigrants to Canada 
complying with the law in every respect. Before a 
year is out I will be able to pour into Canada at least 
a lakh of persons but the pure fact is that we are not 
wanted there. The law is only a pretence. 


Canadian Honesty. 

1 would draw the reader’s attention to the letter from 
Mr. Burrell to our lawyer* dated the 21st July 1914. In 
this letter Mr, Burrell undertakes on behalf of the 
•Canadian Government to pay to the new charterers the 
cost of transportation as soon as the steamer leaves 
Canadian waters. 

How Canada kept her plighted word. How in place 
of bread, stones were given. For this and ocher details 
I pray the reader to read part two of this volume. 

Those who expected to get payment from Canada 
for their out lay lost their lives and serveral had to flee 
the country for dear life. All this comes in part two. 
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Statement : — 

VANCOUVER. 

The hardship suffered by the passengers of the S. S. 
Komagataoiaru and the oruel, illegal and inhumau treat- 
ment meted out to them by the Canadian Government 
is narrated here below. Though all papers of correspon- 
dence relating to the Vancouver incident were confis- 
cated by the Indian Government yet an attempt has 
been made to describe the different events as vividly 
as possible. 

STAFF NOT ALLOWED TO LAND. 

1. I together with the staff of the ship were illeg- 
ally treated as a prisioner and not allowed to land by 
the Immigration Department which under the law it 
could not do vide Immigration Act Sec. 2 paras f. & g. 
On the other hand we had every right to land without 
further delay under Section 33 paras 3 of the same 
Act., When all our requests for landing became fruit) 
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less we drew the attention of the authorities to See. 33 
paras II, 12, and agreed to give security but no heed 
was paid to this too. The reader is referred to cor- 
respondence dated the 23rd May I9l4 to 20th June 
1914 given in the first part. 

THE PASSENGERS NOT ALLOWLD 
TO LAND. 

2. The passengers were not taken to the shed of the 
port nor the Charterer was permitted to make some 
arrangement for their lodging and all this is indirect 
contravention to the Immigration Act. Sec. 2 para 5. 
They were also refused to land even on furnishing 
security as provided by Section 21, 31, 33 paragraphs 
3, 4 and Section 60, 61, 62, 63 of the same Act. 

Por reference see letters as given in Part 1. 

STEAMER NOT ALLOWED TO LOAD AND 
UNLOAD CARGO. 

3. The Steamer was not permitted to load Or un- 
load cargo, as was the practice with other ships. Pirst 
the passengers were allowed to land and afterward 
they could dispose of their cargo and load new one for 
the return of voyage. As a rule the passengers can- 
not remain in the ship on the port for more than 24i 
hours' vide Section 60 of Immigration Act. 

For reference see Bydaws of the Corporation of the 
Commissioner of Vancouver, B. 0.1914 Sec. 17,18 
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and 40. See also letters from me to Immigratioo. 
Agent Mr. Heid, dated 23rd May 1914 and 2nd June 
1914. Letter from me to Gordon Johnson & Go., 
dated 24th May 1914, lette|^ from Captain Yama 
Motto to Immigration Agent, Mr. Reid dated 30th' 
June 1914, letters from Mr. Bird, Barrister to Immi* 
gration Agent, Mr. Reid dated 5th June 1914 and 
and 20th June 1914. 

0 

4. The obs* motion put in the way of the Charterer, 
to pay the last instalment due at Vancouver to the 
Agent of the owner of the S. S. Komagatamaru on 
4th June 1914 or 11th June 19 L 4, according to the 
Charter party. 

The Charterer and his friends were neither allowed 
to land at the port nor hold any communication in 
writing or otherwise with their legal advisor to pay 
the last instalment due to the Agent to the owner of 
the S. S. Komagatamaru on 4t'i June 1914 or 11th 
June 1914 at Vancouver. The clear intention of 
the ’authority at Vancouver was to this effect that 
the owner of the S. S. Komagatamaru on the Char- 
terer failing to pay the . instalment would take the 
S. S. Komagatamaru back and the whole responsibility 
of the intricate problem would be shitted from the 
Vancouver authorities upon the head of the Charterer 
who would also suffer other losses as a result of this. 
The Charterer by some means managed to send 
the information to the port to his Sikh friends about 
bis trouble in this respect. But when his Sikh friends 
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it the port went to the Agent to pay the amount he 
(aigedt) declined to take the money from them on the 
plea that he would only accept it from the Charterer 
personally. This strange and ridiculous , attitude of 
him naturally caused suspicions in the minds of the 
Charterer and his friends^ that it was due at the insti* 
^tioh of the Vancouver authorities. Consequently it 
took a long time over the matter and in the end the 
Charterer was obliged to relinquish his claims as a 
Charterer in fr vour of Bhai Bhag Singh and Mr. N. 
Bahim on 20th June 1914. 

The loss incurred on this account is very great. 

THE STEAMSHIP KOMAGAT AMARU NOT 
ALLOWED TO PROCEED NOE THE 
CHABTERER WAS PERMITTED 
TO GO TO EUROPE. 

5; When the crew found themselves as prisioners 
in the S. S. at Vancouver the Charterer applied 
for clearance papers for ' Brazil which were refused 
on the grounds that the vessel was not provided with 
wireless. The Charterer be^ed leave to make this 
arirangement, but to his utter disappointment the 
adthorities did not see their way to permit him to go 
oh land.' The full account about this matter is giv^n in 
BQstory of the S. S; as referred in Para 17 of Koma* 
gatamaru enquiry Commission Report. The Charter- 
er then requested the authority to allow him to return 
to India by some other steamship but this request was 
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also rofdsed. Eor reference please see Mr. Bird’s 
letter to Mr. Reid, Agent (Immigration) dated 5th 
June 1914, and as a last resort the charterer wanted to 
go to Europe, but all attempts in this respect were 
quite fruitless. Please see Mr. Bird’s letter to Mr. 
Reid Immigration Agent dated 7th July 1914. 

Now all this action of the Vancouver authorities 
was illegal and against Section 2 para 6. A. of the 
law and regulations of Canada respecting Immigration 
and Immigrants. 

THE LEGAL ADVISOR NOT ALLOWED 
TO GO ON THE SHIP. 

6. When the passengers of the S. S. were not 
allowed to land and other obstructions were put in 
their way they wanted to consult the legal advisors 
with a view to constitutionally proceed in the Court of 
law ,to convince the authorities that they had every 
right to land. But all their attempts were in vain. At 
last the Sikh Committee at Vancouver approached the 
authorities for the purpose. The legal advisors Mr. 
Bird and others were allowed to talk with the Manager 
of the S. S. Eomagatamaru but from a distance, for they 
remained in the launch and could not fully get the in* 
formation they required by going on the S. S. Koma* 
gatamaro, so this nominal permission was no permission 
in the rear sense. The complete correspondence in 
, this respect is given in letters summrised below:-~ 
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(1) From Mr. Reid to Mr. Bird dated 23rd May 
1914. 

(2) From Mr. Reid to Mr. Bird dated 30th May 
1914. 

(3) From Mr. Gurdit Singh to Mr. Bird dated 3rd 
June 1014. 

(4) From Mr, Bird to Mr. Reid dated 5th June 
1914. 

(5) Telegram From Mr. Bird to Governor Ottawa 
dated 19th June 1914. 

(6) And reply to the above telegram dated 25th 
June 1914. 

(7) From Mr. Reid to Mr. Bird dated 25th June 
1914. 

(8) From Mr. Bird to Mr. Reid dated 7th June 
1914. 

7. The charter party having been transferred in 
the name of a Committee of two persons, the Govern- 
ment’s last attempt to send the ship back failed. The 
port authorities tried another method to achieve the, 
same object. They proposed that two persons be 
picked up from among the passengers, whose case of 
elegibility or otherwise about landing on the shore be 
referred to i court, the decision of Avhich to be consi- 
dered as an acid test whether all the passengers of the 
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$. S. Komagatamara had the neoeasary qualifications to 
land on the Canadian Soil or not.: To this the passengers 
did not agree. They contended that individual case of 
every passenger be decided on its own merit. And all 
such passengers who had legally every right to land 
must be permitted to do so. But this reasonable demand 
was rejected, and quite against the wish of the passen- 
gers, the port authorities selected one person named 
Munshi Singh whom the Canadian C. I. D. knew to be 
the fittest person for its own purposes and submitted 
his case before the court. It was decided by the 
Court that Munshi Singh was not eligible, according to 
the rules and regulations, to land. Upon this plea the 
Government held that all passengers could not land 
though under Section 16 of Immigration Act every 
passenger has every right to prove that he possesses 
all qualifications to laud as required by the rules. 
Thus the Court decision of the particular case of 
Munshi Singh was applied to all and consequently the 
rest of the passengers were not allowed to land and 
warrants of deportation of the crew and the pessenger 
were issued. 

8. DURING THE STAY OF THE S. S. KOMA- 
GATAMARU AT THE PORT NO WATER 
OR OTHER PROVISIONS WERE 
ALLOWED TO THE PASSENGERS. 

Whatever they had ran short. They were ordered 
on the other hand to leave the port and go back 
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without necessary articles of food, water and medicine. 
The descriptive narratives about some important events 
connected with this subject will be found on other 
pages. For reference the attention is drawn to the 
following correspondence:— 

(1) Letter from me to .Mr. Reid dated 2nd June 
1914. 

(2) Letter from Daljit Singh to Mr. Reid dated 
2nd June 1914. 

(3) Letter from Daljit Singh to Mr, Reid dated 
3rd June 1914. 

(4) Letter from Daljit Singh to Mr. Reid dated 3rd 
June 1914. 

(5) Letter from the Captain S. S. Komagatamaru to 
Mr. Reid dated 3rd June 1914. 

(6) Letter from me and S. Daljit Singh to Khalsa 
Committee dated 7th June 1914. 

(7) Letter from Daljit Singh to Mit Singh dated 
7th June 1914. 

(8) Letter from Daljit Singh to the Khalsa Com- 
mittee dated 4th June 1914. 

(9) Letter from passengers to Mr. Reid dated 1 4th 

June 1914. 

« 

(10) Prom Gordon Johnson to Mr. Bird dated !5tb 
July 1914, 
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11. Letter from Mr. Reid to Mr. Bird, Vakil 
dated 20th July 1914. 

12. Letter from our Advocate to Mr. Reid dated 
20th July 1914. 

13. Letter from our Advocate to Mr. Reid dated 
21st July 1914. 

14. Letter from Mr. Reid to our Advocate dated 
21st July 1914. 

15. The following lines from the Komagatamaru 
Commission report Para admits the facts: — 

^‘On arrival at Vancouver they were refused ad* 
mission and waited there for a period of two months 
making fruitless efforts to secure permission to land. 

During the period they suffered great hardships 
and were for a time in actual want of food. 

Finally they were directed to return having spent 
about ^ Lakh and a half of rupees on the voyage.” 

The question arises as to who was responsible to 
supply' provision etc., to the passengers of the S. S. 
Komagatamaru. Tiie Charterer according to Section 44 
of the Immigration Act, is, in the first place respon* 
sible. But due to reasons already described I was put. 
in such a position that it was impossible for me to do 
this. I was neither allowed to land, nor make shed for 
the passengers, nor deposit security for them* In shoi^ 

2 
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orery obstruction was put in my way to do anytliing in 
the matter. I was quite helpless. Had port authorities 
acceded to my request and acted as required, by Sec. 
21, para 3 and 31, para 1 1 of 33, p. c. 269 of the 
Immigration Act then no trouble of this sort would 
arisen at all. If it be held that the committee of two 
in whoso name the Charter Party was transferred 
ought to have seen to this, then from their letter to 
Mr. Beid dated 7th July 1914 it is clenr that they 
could not be held responsible. ^ 

Thus the entire responsibility falls on the head of 
the Canadian Government. The Government by isau. 
ing warrants of deportation against the passengers, 
must also provide medical aid to the passengers as 
laid down in para 2, 3 of Section 34, para 5 of Section 
42 and Section 80 of the Immigration Act. 

Paras 2 and 3 of Section 34. 


2. If in the opinion of the Superintendent of Immi- 
gration oroftheofficer-in-charge, the transport atior 
company which brought such persons (o Canada foiled 
to exercise proper vigilance or care in so doing, then the 
cost of his hospital treatment and medical treatmeni 
and mamtamance shall be paid by such transporlatior 
company and otherwise the cost thereof shall b( 
collected froin such persons and if that be not possibh 
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3. The Saperintendentoflmmigration or Officer* 
in-charge may, whenever it so considered necessary or 
advisable for the proper care of such persons, direct 
that a snitable attendent or some one upon, whom such 
person is dependent or some one who is dependent 
on such person as the case may be sliall be kept with 
such persons during his medical treatment on board* 
ship or at an immigrant station or hospital or in case 
of deportation from any place within Canada shall 
accompany such person to his port of embarkation from 
Canada, and the cost thereof shall be paid by the said 
transportation company. Whenever in the opinion of 
the Superintentent of Immigration it has failed to 
exercise proper vigilance or care aforesaid, and other* 
wise the cost thereof shall be collected from such per- 
son and if that is not possible then the cost thereo 
shall be paid by the department of the interior. . 

Para 5 Section 42. 

In any case where deportation of the head of a 
family * and dependent mombors of the family 
Tnsy be deported at the same time and in any case 
where deportation of a dependent member of a ffimily is 
ordered on account of having become a public charge, 
and in the opinion of the minister snch circumnstance 
is due to wilful neglect or non-support by the head or 
other members of the family morally ^^bound to support 
such dependent members then all members of the 
family must bo deported at the same time. 
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Such deportation shall be at the cost of the persons 
so deported and if that be not possible then the cost of 
such deportation shall be paid by the department of 
the interior. 

Section 80. All expenses incurred in administering 
this Act and carrying out the provisions thereof and 
of affording help and advice to Immigrants and aiding, 
visiting and relieving destitute immigrants, procuring 
medical assistance and otherwise attending to the 
objects of immigration shall bo paid out of any monies 
granted by the Parliament for any such purpose and 
under such regulations or under such orders in Council, 
if any, as are made for the distribution and application 
of such monies. 

Had the Government not refused us the provisions 
which wo urgently required for the maintenance of our 
lives wo wore (juite ready to leave the port and coino 
back to Hongkong. The letter reproduced herebelow 
justifies our position and expresses the tme atti- 
tude of the Canadian Government. 

July 7th Igl^. 

J. E. Bird, 

We hereby instruct you to wave Board of inquiry 
for all on board Eomagatainaru and to negotiate for 
return of Koniagatamaru, Hongkong under either 
plans discussed or under any arrangement you may 
make. 


(Sci.) Gurdit Singh- 
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The following Committee signed for passengers 
after full explanation to them. 

Witne-ses : — 

1. llarnam Singh. 

2. Amar Singh. 

3. llarnam Singh^ 

4. Sunder Singh. 

5. Nahh Kamal Singh. 

6. Bir Singh. 

I hereby certify that this comprises whole Com* 
mitteo. 1 

Daljit Singh, 

I, Doctor llaghunath Singh do not agree, as I 
belong to non-immigrant class. 

liaghunath Singh. 


On the 23rJ July 1914 the steamship left Van- 
couver port for Yokohama (Japan). I leave the woe- 
ful tale of the 80 passengers of the steamship hero 
and give a description of what happened with our 
Indian brothren in Canada, who suffering untold 
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miseries are so closely connected mth our cause that 
the Komagatamaru stor/ will be incomplete without 
meniionini them. Man/ true Sikhs like Bhai Bhag 
Singh wore shot to death in the broid day light 
in the presence of hundreds, congregated in the Sikh 
temple, by the Agents of the Interior, more noble 
souls like Bhai Fowa Singh were sent fo gallows; 
some 'rolled in Jails and ti c rest had to flee for 
their lives. 

As already has been mentioned, the Indians at the 
Vancouver port formed a Committee of their own with 
a view to help the passtmgers of our ship and create 
facilities for their landing at the port. For this pur* 
pose they had engaged legal advisors before S. S. 
reached there on the morning of 2Srd May 1914. 
But unfortunately there were traitors of Bela Singh’s 
type among them whose e^il designs not only stood in 
our way, but actually helped the cause of the Govern* 
mcnt against us. Such people were either paid by the 
port authorities as informers or were directly employed 
by the G. I. D. At first they made certain attempts at 
my life, but having been unsuccessful in this, they 
were able to put certain obstructions in the way of our 
paying the instalment of dollars twenty two thousand 
due to the Agent of the owner of the steamship. This 
necessitated me to relinquish my claim as Charterer in 
favour of Bhai Bhag Bingh and Mr. Bahiin two mem* 
bors of the Indian Committee at Vancouver. But the 
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new Charterers as already has been described were not 
allowed to come near the steamship. 

On 19th July the port author itios ordered us to 
leave the port. But the S. S. could not sail without 
the permission of now GhartcrorS| and at the same time 
there were no provisions and water on board which the 
passengers urgently required. The authorities, without 
listening to the reasonable demands of the passengers, 
wanted to send them by force; hut they would not go. 
The result of all tins was the affray of 19th July 
already narrated. The Government realising the se< 
riousness of the situation, which once put the city of 
Vancouver in danger, began to negotiate with the 
Charterers. After material discussion it was agreed that 
the the steamship he vacated for the Charterers and 
the passengers on board be sent to Hongkong back by 
the S. S. '‘Empress of Japan* on Government cost. 
But due to want of accommodation in his ship the 
Captain of the S. S. ‘'Empress of Japan* refused to 
take the passengers of the Komagatamaru. There 
was no other steamship available for their transport. 
The authorities again consulted the new Charterers on 
the point, who now put their demands they had already 
made in their letter dated 7th July. It was thus finally 
settled that (i) the amount asked by the Charterers iA 
their letter, be given when the passengers would peace* 
fully leave the Canadian coast (ii) and the passengers 
be sent by the Eomagatamaru after supplying them 
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the necessary provisions at the Government expense. 
The legal Advisor of the Charterers took upon them- 
selves the responsibility and stood as surety on behalf 
of the Government for the money to be paid to the 
Charterers. 

The Charterers in good faith to the terms of the 
settlement permitted us to leave the port, and enjoined 
on us to either extend the term of the Charter Party or 
purchase the ship, and get the Guru Nanak Steam 
Navigation Co., now chiefly to be financed and control- 
led by the Charterers registered. 

On 5th Atigust the charterers sent Bhai Sudh 
Singh with powers of Attorney to take charge of the 
ship at the Hongkong Port where it was due on 25th 
August 1914. But due to reasons, known to the 
Hongkong Government the steamship was prohibited 
from entering the Hongkong. Fort. Had the steamsV ip 
reached there on 25th August 1914 as arranged there 
were full 38 days for which the Charterers could use 
the ship for the term of Charter Party expired on 3rd 
October 1914. 

On :13th August, the Charterers asked the Govern- 
ment to pay them the amount due to them as settled. 
But the authorities, fearing that again the Guru Nanak 
Steam Navigation Co. managed by the Charterers, 
would bring passengers directly from Calcutta, whom 
under the law they could not refuse entry into Canada, 
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contemplated to stop the activitios of the Charterers if 
possible break up the Indian Committee at Vancouver, 
whose representatives the charterers were. 

To attain this object, the Interior department and 
C. I. D. . utilized the services of Bela Singh and other 
bad characters of his type. Bela Singh was originally 
a resident of Janian village in the district of Hoshiar* 
pore and his Sinister motives and evil methods were 
well known to his countrymen. The members of the 
Committee got a scent of tliis danger from that 
quarter and asked their legal advisors to help them to 
get licences for some arms to defend their lives, The 
advocates did not take a serious notice of their request 
an 1 put off the mattf^r, The things actually came to 
such pass tint one day Bela Singh brought his loaded 
revolvers in the temple, while a Sikh prayer meeting 
was being held in honour of' a dead compatriot. 
Just at the time when final prayer was finished 
and the congregration bowed their heads before 
the holy Oranth the bullets of Bela Singh’s 
revolvers entering through their backs passed through 
the hearts of Bbai Bhag Singh and Sardar Baton 
Singh, who fell dead on the spot and other Sikhs 
were also wounded. The culprit was caught hold of 
red handed and handed over to the Police. Mr. Hop* 
kinson whoso agent Bela Singh was, got him 
released on bait. He confessed his guilt in the open 
court but said that he had done that in self defence. 
The. court acquitted him making remarks in the judg- 
3 
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irjcnii that such a daring deed, in the presence oE such 
a great gathering, could only be done in self- 
defence. The judge ignored the main evidence as to 
why Bela Singh had gone there with loaded revolvers, 
when the rest were sitting in the temple unarmed. 
And mourning the death of a comrade. 

How it is that this traitor Hela Singh dared to 
-go into such an assembly if the hnew there was 
danger for his life? Could he escape from such a 
large crowd if they had the motive to take bis life I 
It was a plot engineered by the Police to break the 
Indians* unity in the city of Vancouver who were 
daring enough 'to show their sympathy to Koma*^ 
gatamaru passengers in defiance to the Whitemen’s 
wishes. 

Bhai Sewa Singh was one who felt most indignant 
at the most dastardly deed done by Bela Singh at 
the instigation of the Canadian 0. 1. Di As the Court 
failed in its duty to punish this murderer-' and . instead 
praised it as a heroic deed some. Sikhs 'took the, 
matter into their hands and vowed to revenge on; 
the wire puller (Inspector Hopkinson who made- 
Bela- Singh as the cat’s paw and among this noble, 
band was Sewa Singh.) 

Many ^hemes were consideted as to the best 
piethod of revenging on Hopkinson and at last it 
was decided that Sewa Singh should endear himself 
to Hopkinsop by acting as his -informer again^ the 
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Ilu^aDs. Many da}'s passed in this way but no chance 
came, across to do away with this bloody European. 
One day early in the morning Sewa Singh decided to 
wait no loiter and with loaded revolver went to Hop* 
kinson’s house to finish with him. He found him 
shaving before a large mirror. Sewa Singh thought 
that was the best chmce and took out his revolver 
but bis iction was noticed by Hopkinson in the 
mirror who- turning quickly round caught hold of 
^pwa Singh’s hand. Sewa Singh started laughing and 
with the presence of mind said, ** Don’t bo excited.. I 
I am handing the revolver to you and ask you to 
shoot . me. . My countrymen hate me and openly 
accuse .me of being in your pay while you never offer 
me the job so often promised. What is the use of 
living under such circumstances ? So I came to ask you 
the favour to end me and my sorrowi^. The Inspector 
wiis deceived and Sewa Singh’s presence of mind saved 
him. 

Next day in the open Court among a huge crowd 
Sewa Singh killed Hopkinson, who felling shriekod 
that it was a cowardly deed to which Sewa Singh 
retorted that cowards deserve cowardly deaths. To the 
panic stricken Court Sewa Singh addressed in a calm 
clear voice, “Have no fear. I shall harm no one. I 
have revenged my brothers who were killed at this 
coward’s instigation. I have shown you that it is 
qiite easy to kill in a crowd. That the murderer 
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Bela Singh was no hero, as praised in this Court. 
Death has no stings for me and the noble spirits of 
Bhai Bhag Singh and Bhai Batan Singh becon me 
whose deaths I avenged”. 

Joyfully with a steady step this noble man climbed 
the scaffold and thus died one of India’s noble sons 
the liko of whom it is hard to replace. 

The rest of the Vanouver Sikh Committee had to 
flee to save their lives from the ruthless Canadian 
Aut' orities. Bela Singh having escaped punishment 
after murdering so many innocents, they thought their 
lives to be in danger from such persons.. Instead 
of dying in Canada a useless death this band preferred 
to die on the Altar of mother India. 

Their whole object was to, revenge for deeds commit* 
ted by the pawns of the British Canadian Government. 

If the Court or any one deems the episodes related 
above as false or distorted, I challengs the Gh)veminent 
to institute legal proceeJings avainst me and I stand 
prepared to substantiate the black and barbarious 
dealings of the Canadian Government to the very letter 
in any impartial Court. 

To support and make clear the above passages I 
append some of the letters below. From these the 
criminal do Iging of the Government of Canada in the 
matter of evading the payment and letter of Mr. A. M. 
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MaoNeill to Mr. Burrell clearly sbowa that the Van- 
couver Committee waa actutlly in d>»nger of their lives 
and in self defence wanted to possess firearms. They 
were persuaded not to insist on firearms and the result 
was their being shot by that murderer who was in the 
C. I. D. or Immigration Department as he admitted in 
an open Court. Now read the letters : — 

Vancouver, B. C. 

1 3th August 1914. 

The Hon’ble Martin Burrell, 

Minister of Agriculture, 

Ottawa, Ontario 
Be: Komagatamaru. 

Dear Sir, 

I would appreciate very much if you would take 
immediate action on our arrangements as to repaying 
local Hindus their outlay in this matter. As verbally 
explained this money was subscribed by a large 
number of men and owing to business conditions here 
many of those men are now out of employment and 
in need of money. Will you kindly take steps in 
accordance with our arrangements so that (his money 
will be available for the local men as quickly as 
possible. 


(Sd.) A. N. MacNeill. 
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Ottawa, Ontorio. 

15tb, August 1914. 

A. N. MacNeill, K. C., 
Vancouver, B. 0. 

Bo. Claim as referred to Prime Minister has copy 
of my letter to you of July 2lst and you may rely 
on its terms being lived up to will expidiate in every 
possible way but the urgent matters connected with 
uar conditions are absolutely absorbii^ Government 
attention and time at present moment. 

(Sd.) M, Barrel. 


[ Copy of night telegram. ] 

Vancouver, B. 

nth September 1944. 
The Hon’ble Martin Burrell, 

Minister of Agriculture, 

. Ottawa (Ontario), 

Re. Koinagat' «ru. 

Have you any n^ lor me ? Local Hindus 
are very insistant. 


(Sd.) A. N. MacNeill. 
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Ottawa (Ontario) 

12th September, 1914. 

N. MaoNeill, 
Vancouver B, C. 

At Prime Minister’s request discussed' this 
matter with acting Minister of the Interior, and we 
are now making arrangement for appointment of 
Commissioner and will expediate matter as much as 
possible. ... 

[ Copy. ] 

The Hon’ble Martin Burrell, 
Member of Agriculture, . . 

Ottawa Ontario, 

My dear Mr. Burrell, 

. I am sure you will pardon the number of telegramsi 
1 have been, sending you in connection with tbei 
i^omaga^paaru. > 

. ,,The.. Komagatamaru arrived in Yokohama on 
August 15th .and is doubtless in Hongkong by this 
time... As already advised, yet the men -who put -up 
the Money .for the Charter are eagerly seeking for a 
return, of. their money both on account of reprSsent- 
ati(m» I made to them, and on account of their present 
iinanoial condition, arising out of loph of work. 
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Matters have been made uery mttoh worse by the 
trouble amoii^ the Hindus to have been more or less 
connected with this matter. The latest episode was 
the murder of two and then wounding of some six 
others by a man named Bela Singh who I am eredibly 
informed was in the employment of the Immigration 
Department here. 

Some two or three days before the date of the 
murder several of these men called to sae and 
told me that their lives were in danger by reason 
of this man Bela Singh who afterwards committed 
the murders and some two or three others. They 
wanted me to get licence allowing them to carry 
firearms for their protection. I advised them 
against any such course having in mind that 
those who were arrayed against them purported to be 
the representatives of the constituted authority, and 
the carrying of firearms of any of those people might 
be raiscontrued. In consequence of my advice those 
men refrained from carrying firearms. I do not 
know whether the result would haVe been different if 
they had been armed. You will therefore see how 
the whole matter if complicated by matters that are 
extraneous to the arrangement r^arding repayment 
of monies advanced for charter purposes. The local 
men however are more inclined than ever to blame 
me for the delays of all the surrounding oircumstan'oes 
and I trust you will do what you can to bring the 
question to an early conclusion. 
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I think I pointed out to yourself and Mr. Lodner 
the attitude af those men in matters of this sort. 

I am, 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) A. N. MncNeill. 

The above letters etc. will show clearly bow the 
Canadian Government broke their plighted word in 
the matter of payment of the money promised instead 
of which they did a’l they could do to smash the Indian 
Vancouver Committee. The dishonourable way the 
Komagatamaru passengers were treated and the door 
of Canada was shut against them and the murderous 
shooting of Indians at Budge-Budge spread like a 
flame of fire out of which sprang many brave hearted 
souls ready to sell their lives for Mother India, account 
of whose deeds will brighten the last pages of this 
book to which the readers attention is drawn. 


YOKOHAMA. 

The ship reached Yokohama on the iGth August. 
There I received a letter frhm the Colonial Secretary 
of Hongkong, informing me that the Government of 
that dependency considered it undesirable that any of 
the passengers should land at Hongkong threaten- 
ing to enforce a local vagrancy Ordinance against any 

4 
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wlio hiiglit attempt to land at the port. (Plea^ see 
para 19 of Koraagataraaru Commission inquiry 
report). 

The owners of the ship wired to the Captain to 
take the vessel to Kobe. Accordingly the ship left 
Yokohama on the l8th August and reached Kobe 
on the 2 1st August, where that perfect gentleman 
Mr. Jawahar Mai, Joti Ram Mansukhani M. A. met 
us, whose sympathetic treatment heartened the 
disappointed passengers. He gathered other Indians 
of the place and led us in a procession. He also 
encouraged us in many other ways. On the other 
band, the attitude of the saijors and other Japanese 
crew became suddenly changed towards the passengers 
The light, that was usually given, was stopped and t!ie 
water supply was also cut off. Tiiey began to trouble 
the passengers in many other wayS| the passengers 
under the lead of Mr. Jawahar Mai placed their 
grievances before Mr. Y. Sato, agent to the owner of 
the ship and the British Consul at Kobe for redress. 
Mr. Y. Sato, instead of attending to the complaints, 
tried to get the ship vacated. But this he was unable 
to do, for the date of the Charter party was to expire 
on 3rd October 1914, upto which time the money doe 
to the Owner was paid up. 

The passengers were very enger to reach Hongkong 
from where they had starteJ, hat their entry into 
that port was prohibited, so, as a last resort though 
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quite against their wish, they consented to go to 
Calcutta. The British Consul did not seem inclined 
to agree to this, nor were the Japanese sailors willing 
to take the ship there. The ship was lying at anchor. 
Valuable time and money of the new Charterers 
were being wasted, and the passengers were in trouble. 
At last the news was received that tne Government 
of India were prepared to incur the expenses of taking 
the passengers to India. 

Here below are given the telegrams exchanged 
between the British Consul at Kobo and the Govern* 
ment of India in this connection: — 

The telegram of the consul at Kobe runs : — 

^^In rent 350 Indians Komagatamaru alleged to be 
completely destitute. Only possible solution present, 
sending to India, reqtiestin; you will sanction ox pen* 
dit-ire not exceeding 19,000 Yen repatriation.* 

The Government of India replied as followstr— 

“.Your telegrams of 27th and 30th instant. Ko* 
magatamaru Indians. Government of India agree to 
pay expenses of repatriation up to 19,000 to you and 
would like to know immediately arrangements pro* 
posed. Very desirable they should return in one ship 
and land Madrns| also that immediate intimation be 
given to allow officers to be sent to meet them in 
Singapore and travel rest of journey on board. 
Presumed you contemplate payment of passage and 
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messing fares to those otherwise distitutc only. If 
names of any specially undesirable or any other 
particulars likely to be of assistance known would 
you kindly telegraph.*’ 

It is important to note that at Kobe, with the 
help of Mr. Jawahar Mai we prepared a complete 
history of the ship up to date. There were few 
copies of this history, and we learnt afterwards that 
one copy which was entrusted to a Sindhi gentle- 
man there was purchased by an Englishman for 
10,000 Yen. Before the ship left for Calcutta, the 
British Consul General at Kobe called and asked 
me to receive 9,000 Yen for the passengers of the 
ship and wanted an acknowledgement receipt for the 
amount. I refused to accept the amount, adding that 
I had sufficient money with me and at the same 
time I Iiad nothing to do with the passengers, Mr. 
Mir Mohammad Khan, the Secretary of the passen- 
gers’ Committee, thereupon received the above men- 
tioned amount on behalf of the passengers, and sjgned 
a receipt for the same. 

The Komagatainaru commission is quite wrong 
instating that 1 received the amount. It has recorded 
this simply to defame me in the eyes of the public. 
If the said Commission or the Government have 
the courage to support this statement, let them 
produce the acknowledgement receipt of the amount 
alleged to have been received by me. 
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As the ship was forced to remaia in ports of 
Japan for more than two weeks we were able to 
receive sufficient financial help from Canada and 
other places and to collect more funds with a view to 
purchase the ship and etablish the Guru Nanak Steam 
Navigation Co. We had alreidy received ;£7000y- for 
this purpose. We also settled the terms of purchase 
of the S. S, Eoraagatamaru with Mr. Y. Sato, Agent 
to the owner of the ship and took a letter dated 
2nd October 1914 from him to the Agent Y. Sato 
& Co. at Calcutta, to the effect that the ownership 
of the ship was to be registered in the name of 
Guru Nanak Steam Navigation Co. after the payment 
of Yen. 

The S S. Komagatamaru was to leave the port of 
Kobe on the 2nd September, when tlie passengers were 
given to understand that t e ship was given clearance 
papers for Calcutta but somehow the real destination 
which was Madras leaked out on which the passengers 
protested and threatened when the anchor was 
dropped abmt two miles out and clenrance papers 
changed to Calcutta. 

SINGAPORE. 

It reached Singapore on I6tb September 1914. 
Here too the ship was not allowed to go to the 
port, but remained at a distance of five miles from 
the place, where the steamers usually lie at anchor. 
The passengers found themselves prisioners as at Van* 
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couver. Many wanted to land there; some for em* 
ployment. Mr. Jawabar Mai and his brother had to 
change the chip for Bombay; and I had to attend to 
business of mine; but we were not permitted to go to 
the shore. 

At last we requested a European port officer to 
allow us time to send some important telegrams. But 
this request too was not granted. He, of course, con- 
sented to take the drafts of the telegrams and promised 
to send them, for which wo paid him 30 dollars. One of 
the telegrams was addressed to the Viceroy intimating 
him tlie date of the arrival of the ship and requesting 
to appoint a commission of enquiry to hear our grie- 
vances. The second was to the elitor of the “Bengalee” 
on the same subject. The third was meant for Sardar 
Harchand Singh of Lyallpur who was also informed 
the date of arrival of the ship and was req''e3ted to 
receive us at Calcutta with other national le.iders. 

DEPARTURE FOR CALCUTTA. 

It has already been mentioned that when^ the 
passengers were tliirsty at the port of Vancouver they 
were obliged to plunder water which the Japanees 
crew had brought from the shore for their own use, 
and that the Canadian authorities allowed the Japanese 
sailors revolvers and ammunition which they could 
use against the passengers. Now the crew got satis- 
fied that they had no danger ti fear from us. The 
revolvers and other arms, which they h^d and which 
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were of Jittlo uso to them, Avere now secretly eolci 
to the passengers. The responsible members of the 
committee of the passengers, Mr. Jawahar Mr! and 
myself, came to know of the fact. We were very 
particular from the very beginning that nothing 
illegal or unconstitutional should be done on our 
part, otherwise we would lose the moral support 
and sympathy of the public. So a thorough se: rch 
of all the passengers was made. The result w&s that 
all the objectionable things with the passengers were 
either thrown over board in the sea or restored to the 
.Tapanese (a fact which is admitted by the Eomaga- 
tamaru inquiry Co umission in its report in para 42). 
Before we readied Calcutta wo got thoroughly satis- 
fied that none of the passengers had anything in 
their possession for which we could be blamed after- 
wards. I also served a written notice upon the 
Captain of the ship instructing him to warn his men 
not to sell fire arms to the passengers, and holding 
him responsible for any such unlawful action on the 
part of his crew. 

On 26th September, 1914, when the ship was 
sailing at full speed in high tide waters near Ealpi, 
a flag signal was given by a European sitting in a 
launch and the ship suddenly came to a stand sitill. 

KALPI. 

The country people in boats approached the ship 
to sell their things lo the passengers in their usual 

5 
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iiiauuer, l)ut thoir ea;^erue.ss t j earn a little from 
the passengers of Koinagatainaru was checked by the 
Pilot ordering thejn not to approach near the ship 
This order of the Pilot to the boatmen not only sur- 
prised the passengers but also created an uneasy 
feeling in their minds as regards their reception on 
the shores of Mother In lia. This feeling was soon 
removed from their min is and they were made to 
realise their actual position, fur the steamer anchored 
off Kalpi and the passengers were treated just like 
ordinary prisoners and were not allowed to go ashore 
and a guard was placed on board the ship. 

Early on the 27th Seplember, 1914 a Ian ch with 
several European Officers came alongside shirtly 
followed by about 20 Punjabis clad in their ordinary 
clothes. On sighting their countrymen from the 
Punjab the passengeia’ ft-ces were brightened a bit 
which were to bo shadowed by the mo«t unbearable 
gloom shortly afterwards. The passengers wished the 
new comers as is the custom among the Sikhs but in 
answer they gave a most insult ng frown. The poor 
suffering passens-ers soon made out that their Punjabi 
“friends" were the Police tools who, for the sake of a 
pitiable living will sell the blood of their own kith 
and kin without any hesitation. The notoiious hound 
Sakha Singh was the ring leader among the baud of 
cruel “warders” that came to receive them. None of 
them tliat we wired tOj were there and it came to my 
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knowledge that the European Custom OfHcei* at 
Singapore whom we handed the telegrams with thirty 
(lollors did not send those wires or they were intercep- 
ted by the Indian Government. Either the Custom 
Officer bemoaned himself and pockotted this paltry 
sum or Government stopped these wires, which fact 
never came to my knowledge. Had these telegrams 
been received there was a cliance that some of the 
occurrences at Budge-Budge would have been averted. 

To go with our story. On tlie arrival of the 
Punjabis the 1st and 2nd class passengers were 
ordered to st^nd on board in a line as they were to be 
medic dly examined. One European gave out himself 
to be a Doctor. When they came out of their c-tbins 
and stoo 1 in a line as asked their cabins were looked 
and sealed and guard placed before the cabins. 

After this the deck passengers wore thoroughly 
searched. 

Thus passed the 27th having put in gloom the 
already down-hearted spirits of the men who had 
suffered untold miseries. 

When the 28th dawned fresh search was institu- 
ted and when we asked the meaning of this 2nil 
search we were told that the search of yesterday was 
conducted by the Custom Officers while the one 
of to-day was by thu C. 1. D. Tb.nnk Heaven that 
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nothing incriminating us in the eyes of the law was 
' found on us. We had made most careful search of 
the passengers while on the way and it was most 
unlikely that the Police could find anything indiscri- 
ininating. 

Like theatre actors the same men came the nest 
day now clad in Police uniform and searched the 
persons of the passengers. This search too proved 
fruitless to the Police. After this the anchor was 
raised and the steamer proceeded on her way to 
Calcutta. I might add that early in t'le morning 
when the passengers wanted to cook and boil water 
for tea they were stopped and tol i that the food 
is already prepared for them and that they need 
not prepare anything on hoard. The spirits of the 
passengers began to revive as they soon hoped to be 
on land after such a tedious and unfortunate wander- 
ings over the waters. Little they knew what was in 
store for them. The steamer when near. Budge-Budge 
slowed its speed and to the utter surprise and horror 
she stopped there when Calcutta was yet 17 miles 
ahead. 


BUDGE-BUDGE. 

What happened at Budge-Budge cannot 1)0 
describoil. Had such treatment been meted out say 
for instance to the people of Ireland) that eountiy, 
though she had been under the English Crown for 
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several centuries, would have arisen and revenged 
her wronged sons. Indians, having lost their manhood 
owing to the contact with British “Civilisation” for 
so many hundred years, let their brethren suffer the 
most disgraceful treatment and never raised even the 
feeblest voice in protest at the time and whoever 
dared to raise a voice he was put down with an iron 
hand. But by this most horrible tragedy Indian 
feeling began to smoulder, which one d^y, it is hoped, 
will spring into a flame and yet revenge the deaths 
of the innocent sons of Mother India who fell at 
Budgc*Budge. 

The wholesale murder of Bengal Regiment 47 in 
lij24 brought 1857. 

Though we were unarmed and like sheep in a 
pin, yet the wolves in authority used most condemn* 
able deception and cruelty in their dealings and 
bungled the whole affair. Had the man posses- 
sed even a grain of sense would have handled the 
situation with tact and nothing would have occured at 
this place to darken the pages of History of British 
dominion in India and Sikhs would still have been the 
dupes and tools in the hands of England. Thank 
God this tragedy happeired and the Sikh nation 
opened their eyes and realised what actually were 
their roaster the “Whiteman*. 

To go on with our story. After the policemen liavo 
thrice changed their professions and treated us worst 
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than the lowest beasts, I was asked by ray passen* 
^ers to approach the officers and enquire their reason 
for stopping the steamer at Bud^e-Budge whereas 
they told us that we were bein^ taken to Calcutta 
early that morning. I approached the Officer and 
following, is the dialogue of the conversation that 
took place between the Officer-in-comraand an 1 
myself. 

Myself: - “You promi.sed us to take the steamer to 
Calcutta. You even stopped us conking our break- 
fast saying that food was prepared for us at Calcutta 
May I know please, why a h>»lb has been made at 
Budgo-Budg ? 

Officer; — “From Budge- Bu<l<'e the pas-en;crs 
will be entrained and sent off to the Fanjab.” 

Myself: (1 was surprised) This is news iudeeJ 

to send us to the Punjab under Government Police. 
Who asked you for such protection or guard ? 
Secondly this line from Budge-Budge does rot go to 
the Punjab, Howrah is the Punjab station. Third y 
you have no right to remove me by force as I person- 
ally have busi ess in Calcuthi in connection with the 
Koiiiagutaiuuru which cami'it be adjusted unless I am 
in person in Calcutta. There are several disputes 
with the owuers of Komagatamaru and these were to 
have befn settled by an arbitrator at Hongkong and 
as we were not permitted to enter that place the 
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setUemeul is to take place at Calculta. And 
uceordiog to the charter I am entitled to be in charge 
of the ship till the decision by a duly appointed 
arbitrator. By what right will you forcibly drive 
me from the steamer ?” 

Officer:— “You cannot stick to the ship until you 
settle your affairs and moreover the ship no longer 
belongs to you. The Government has spent huge 
amount of money on this. As to your other question 
this line will join Punjab line 5 miles out.** 

Myself: — *Oa behalf of the long suffering passen* 
gers I beseaoh you to be more explicit and explain 
to us your ultimate object. All are rather suspicious of 
your doings. Without our knowledge we were being 
shipped to Madras direct fro. it Japan, endeavours were 
made to put us all under guard from Singapore. Your 
keeping the ship stationery fur 3 days in the Hooghly 
and then searching the persons of the passengers in a 
most* disgraceful manner and now Anally without our 
wish to take us to the Punjab and that too by an 
unfrequented path leads us all to think that there is 
a trickery in all you do. 

“ Let us know what you want to do with us so 
that we may be prepared for our fate. Why does the 
Government want to go to unnecessary expenditure 
pnd give us unnepessary travelling 
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Otticor: — aiu not here to answer your questioua 
but to force Govorument orders which you must 
comply.’’ 

Myself: — “VVe are ready to obey. Slaves cannot do 
otherwise but if yoa are leading us to gallows, tell so, 
so that we may make preparation for the next world”. 

Another white Officer (who was standing close by) 
“You will have death, you swine. Shut up, don’t 
talk much.* 

Myself: — “He careful what words you use. No 
matter what position we are in we are still Indian 
gentlemen. I Avill not bear such insult from you.” 
(This man showed temper but the first Officer speaks 
to him English when he cools a hit but continues 
muttering something). 

Officer: — ^Go now and tell the passengers to get 
down from ihe ship.” 

Myself: — “Sir, think over and do not force us to 
descend from the ship in this manner. The route' you 
are taking is not the one that takes people to the 
Punjab, and the passengers are not willing to go by 
that way. ’’ 

Officer: — “Is it that your order or of Govenraent ? 

Myself: — “Agreed that the powerful Government 
orders, but it is also essential tliat Government give 
fair and reasonable orders,” 
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Officer:— “Shut up. I won’t hear you any moro;- 
Go and get all down,’’. .a 

The above conversation took place in the captain^ 
cabin. All my men were standing outside and were 
listening to this conversation. I came out and told 
the substance so the Committee and all began to. 
consult each other as to what steps to take. It was 
a great relief to me to know that I had a man by 
my side. lie was Mr. Jawabar Mai Toti Bam Man* 
sukhani to whose foresight we expected to be pulled 
through this most delicate situation. Our consultation 
took nearly half an hour and on the other side 
the Government Officials were also holding a Com- 
mittee probably thinking as to how to enforce their 
will on the poor men. Suddenly a whiteman stepped 
out from the group with a watch in his hand shouting. 
“Get down, be quick or you will be killed. I give 
you fifteen minutes.” Other Europeans too began to 
tell other passengers in the above strain. The 
concerted action that our Committee intended to 
take was useless against this brutal order and it 
became necessary for a new discussion. It was 
decided to send down a comrade to report on the 
treatment meted to those weak minded fools who were 
foolish enough to abandon their friends and obeyed 
the police order. One reason they obeyed the 
police was that they were owing large sums to the' 
Charterers of the Komagatamaru. As the policeman 
6 
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was shooting like an auctioneer, *Ten minutes more* 
Our roan also came up and reported that men from 
each District was locked up in a separate compart* 
ment in the train with a police guard at each 
carriage. “ Five minutes more* “Get down or you 
will be shot*. Shouts the snobby Englishman. At this 
time the steamer too blew its siren which gave the 
passengers the impression that the steamer is moving 
seaward. Shortly afterward the same Englishman 
shouted that unless they get out and that quickly 
the steamer will take them out to be shot. 

Meanwhile my private Secretary Sardar Daljit 
Singh was busy with the safe and trying to obtain 
a receipt for the contents when again the order 
was given: —“Another one minute* and with this 
the lines were untied and the steamer was about to 
move when our Committee was compelled to ask the 
passengers to leave themselves without removing any 
article. The Officers were “Smaritans” enough to say 
that they would look after our belongings and in this 
they kept their word as they are looking after them 
upto now. 

Some were clad and some were barely clad and 
as they were, they were pushed and kicked down. 
There was only a single plank by which they could 
go down singly and their getting down was a sight 
t)iat wQuld have revolted any self*respeoting man. 
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They were treated like slaves of the period not long 
passed. I was convoying the Holy “Granth SahibP 
and was relieved from the preoioas weight by Bhai 
Sacha Singh. Under such provocative treatment we 
kept our patience and reciting the hymn the meaning 
of which was “Look down, oh, Heavenly Father, oh 
just look down at our plight”. Going a little further 
we sat the Holy Book on a small platform and 
squatted around with the unbearable load of our 
misseries. The police Officers continued ordering 
us to the'waiting train. The passengers were hope* 
lossly tired and hungry and they demanded for bread 
but the ruthless police had nothing but stones for 
them. 

The following conversation again took place:— 

Officer: — “Get up on to the train”. 

Myself: — "The men request me to ask you not to 
treat us so harshly. We are all tired to death” 

Officer: — “What is that you want to sayf” 

Myself:— “The passengers fear a trick as this 
is not a place where Punjab passengers get 
their train, moreover we have a dispute with the 
steamship company and this under para 25 of the 
Charter party is to be settled by an arbitrator at 
Calcutta. Under the circumstances it is hardly fair 
to compel us to go in this manner. 
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Officer: —“This is not the time to settle your 
'dispute. Government’s orders are that you go to the 
Punjab. We will employ force if you refuse to go 
. willingly”. 

•> .^klyself: — “We are aware that Government could 
and would send us by force. If you would not grant 
oar request as above would you please get us a 
lawyer from Calcutta at our expense, in whose hands 
we would leave our business and give instructions 
to take legal steps against the Steamship company. 

Officer; — *I am not your servant to call a lawyer 
for you”. 

Myself:— “Yes, you are not my servant but you 
must know that all my comrades will suffer finan- 
cially if you compel us to go in this haste.” 

Officer: — ‘‘What is the harm or loss if you go at 
Once ? Say at once what you want to say. Don’t 
waste time. 

Myself;— “Hear me please (1) Our Holy Book 
which is with us is to be ceremoniously deposited in 
any Sikh Temple in Calcutta. It is sacrilegious to 
carry it in the train. We have made arrangement to 
buy this Steamer for Yen 80,000 from the Agent, Mr. 
Sato who has given us in writing. This matter of the 
purchase too is to be settled at Calcutta. 
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(2) The passeDgers having stayed together for 
the last six months have to settle their linanoial 
affairs with each other. I personally have documents 
amointing to twenty-five thousands dollars to be 
recovered from several parties. 

(3) Several persons owe money to the Guru 
Nanak Steamship Company and this too has to 
be settled. (4) We have large stocks of goods 
which lie in the Steamer and as we intend to purchase 
the Steamer we did not remove. We have 533 
bedsteads and other valuable articles which were not 
intended to be removed untU we had^fixed up the matter 
of purchasing. F(»r this we asked for a 1 iwyer in 
whose hands we can leave these aHairs. 

(5) The above affairs will take at least a week 
to go through and unless we go to the Howrah ^ikh 
Temple, where we have to hand our Holy Book, 
we will be at a great loss. 

(6) None of us have applied to the Government 
for free passage to India. Moreover many of the 
passengers intend to seek work in Calcutta as owing 
to winter there will he no farm work in the Punjab.* 

' After listening very impatiently to the above 
arguments the Government Officers went aside and 
talked among each other for some time. Shortly 
again they came and said that there are some reasons 
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in our request yet they dare not disobey Government 
and ordered us to board the trains. We agreed but 
begged very humbly and roipectfully to allow at least 
5 Sikhs from among us to carry the “Holy Granth 
Sahib” to a Sikh Temple at Calcutta as is the religious 
custom among the Sikhs. This most reasonable 
request too was refused- And my further request for 
a lawyer was bluntly rejected too. Not only rejected 
but the officer lost his temper and commanded us to 
get into the train and that nothing could he done for 
us. I consulted with my Committee and told the 
Officer that we were not prepared to obey, that we 
rcraaia where we were. If you could show us our 
warrants of arrest we would gladly give ourselves up. 
Without warrants wo will nob obey. We wait here for 
one hour and if during that time no warrants are shown 
to us we go where we like. We had no proof of the 
authority of the Idudge -Budge Officers and we bad no 
need of Government mercy shown in the matter of free 
passages to the Punjab. I also added that any one 
among us willing to take advantage of free passage 
could do so if he desired. I also added that there is 
no law in existance which would enable the Govern* 
ment to permit us if we do not avail ourselves of the 
Government bounty. 


The Enquiry Committee though althrough perva* 
ding from facts do admit in this connection our 
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lonj! argument with Sir Haliday, Commisaioner of 
Folioe Calcutta also our very reasonable request to 
take the “Holy Granth” to the Temple also admits 
that all requests were refused. I may add that I 
have proof in my possession to support what I write. 

Passengers during the meanwhile scattered them* 
selves hither and thither and at the expiration of one 
and half hours seeing no warrants for their arrest 
decided to march to Calcutta. 

While the passengers were on the march a white 
soldier blocked the road and showed the nozzle of his 
pistol and threatened to shoot. Sardar Inder Singh and 
Sardar Amar Singh of Sandpora, Lahore opened their 
breasts and touched the mouth of the pistol and asked 
the European to shoot but this white man got funky 
and moved out of the way. There were some Policemen 
from the Punjab who were walking with us but 
without any hinderance. When we had nearly gone 
about three miles we met some four or five Englishmen 
who" on seeing us began to load their revolvers and 
tried to stop us but they could not do so. When we 
had gone another mile a car came along with some 
Officers. 

Officer: — ^Where are you people going to ? 

Myself; — We are going to Calcutta. 

Officer; — What business have you at Calcutta ? 
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’ Myself:— First to deposit the Holy Book in a 
Gurdwara and afterwards seek an interview with the 
Governor before whom we will lay our grievances. 

Officer:— The Governor has sent me to hear yoar 
case. I em his Commissioner. 

Myself: — If such is the case, very well listen to 
me I will relate you the miseries and injustice suffered 
by ns. 

Officer: > Not here. Return with me to the Budge- 
Budge station where I would hear your case. 

The passengers looked at each other and came 
to the conclusion th«t it would be an impossibilty 
to re oh Calcutta as the road all through was 
thronged with military men. It was also realised 
that in case we disobeyed the ruthless Officers would 
not hestitato to shoot. Our chief object besides the 
depositing of the Holy Book was to approach the 
Governor a'ld as this man said he was deputed by 
the Gover jor we would lay our case before him. 
I must say here that almost all of us had lost faith 
in the Government Officers but we had no other 
alternative except to be murdered then and there or 
go back with this man and try a hand at dialogue the 
outcome of which was anticipated as a victory for 
him. We in fact had consulted with each other that 
it would be better to go as these tools of Government 
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So we walked those weary miles back. I must record 
here an incident which will give another lie to the 
Goveromeat’s allegations that the men did not love 
me. While on our way to Calcutta, I was both 
weary and sad at the outcome of the the 
voyage which I had expected to bring much good 
to my country. While walking I was dropping 
behind the others. They seeing this reduced their 
pace to keep up with me when they saw a Bengalee 
youth coming towards them on a By-cycle. They 
begged him to sell it for iny use and asked him to 
put a price. He said he recently bought it for Bs. 60/- 
and would gladly sell for that sum. This youth was 
paid Bs. 75/-. He was rather happy at having made a 
small profit on his cycle and in consideration of 
ourselves bein' liberal with him he enquired if he 
could do anything for us. We gave him the message 
to let Calcutta know that the Komagatsmaru is 
back and passengers would probably stay at the 
Howrah Gurduwara. He promised to let some people 
know' about this and departed. Thus I was relieved 
from tramping by riding the cycle. 

I will go on with my tale:— The police kicked, 
boxed and clubbed us on our return journey to 
Budge-Budge. My little son was thirsty and 
continually begged for water and when approached a 
way side inn to ask for a bottle of lemonade, an ofiQoer 
oauzht me by the neck and gave me such a push 

7 
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that I hardly escaped falling and had I not caught 
my turban it would have toppled down. Passengers 
were of course very angry at this and wanted to 
retaliate but 1 pacified them. The Enquiry Committee 
in paragraph 27 of the reports admits the Police ill 
treatment but at once whitewashes them that this 
was necessary as passengers wanted to fly. But 1 
say such was never the c.asc as the passengers fully 
realised the value of the saying of “Union is strength” 
and their whole idea was to bo united. 

On arrival we directly went to the Budge-Budge 
Station where the “Barra Saheh“ wanted to listen to 
Us. But there we were pushed out by the Police who 
told us to get out and got into the steamer. Thus 
was how the Governor’s l^oputy kept faith with us. 
Discouraged, sore at heart we again went to the open 
ground where we placed a platform and placed the 
Holy Granth on it. All squatted round the Book and 
started singing hymn.s. 

The police threatened us and ordered to Board the 
steamer. 

We naturally were surprised .and afraid to comply 
with this order. This was the very steamer they wanted 
,U8 to vacate with all speed and now the order was to 
got aboard. The Enquiry Committe admits the order 
having given but gives the reason that there was 
po train available and that the authorities wanted to 
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•prison* us in for the night. But hundreds 
impartial witnesses would testify that there was 
a train. 

The Governor’s Deputy, seeing tho strength of the 
Police at Budge-Budge quite enough to control us 
did not consider it worth while to keep his word. 
We on our part were now reluctantly willing to get 
into the train and go whither these ‘‘Lords” wanted 
to take us. But fate ha 1 reserved another fate for 
us. Now the Police took a cowardly advantage of 
force and began to pull, push, kick, blow and 
command to compel us to Board the steamer. Our 
Oomraittee fearing a treachery absolutely refused and 
advised the men not to go into the steamer. They 
began to say the evening prayers and when still) 
praying my child Balwant Singh started shrieking 
and calling on me. On my enquiry as to the 
cause of the boy crying I was informed that a 
soldiqr had carried him. I understood at once the 
meaning of this act. 1 rebuked my boy saying “This 
is not the time to cry and ask for father. That rela- 
tionship has ended. Be prepared to face death 
bravely”. “I am piepared for that father but would 
like to be near you when the time comes”. He 
shrieked and kicked and nailed the soldier who 
chucking him away said, ‘‘Go, if you want to be killed”. 
What I understood at the time and I am still of that 
opinion that the cause of the show of mercy to the 
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. child was this. The officers who were never disobeyed 
by Indians were fed up and angry at us because we 
refused to obey their unlawful and arbitrary orders. 
They could not brook this and had finally decided to 
shoot us if we still continued to disobey. Subsequent 
shootings at Jalianwala Bagh and other places has 
shown Indians that to shoot at disobedient Indians is 
as amusing and sporty as si ootin ▼ wild beasts and 
we knew well now that the authorities will not 
hesitate to shoot us down. No people however cruel 
will bear the sight of an innocent child dying in 
these circumstances. This was the sole reason that 
particular kind hearted soldier wanted to remove my 
child from the place of danger. 

We had just finished oor prayer and were half way 
through the "Rememberance Appeal* known among 

the Sikhs as “Ardasa” when I was called out and 
I replied, “Please wait till our prayer was over. 
Always accustomed to be obeyed this reply was like 
a blow to the officer. He came into the gathering, 
with a Lathi in his hand hitting some on the head 
and some on the shoulders to give way so that he 
might reach where I was. It was I believe Sardar 
Nabh Kamal Singh our standard bearer who resented 
this intrusion and snatched the stick from the 
soldiers hand. On this another man came straight 
into the gathering. This man was stopped by the 
Qranthi from appro?.ching the Granth Saheb. At this 
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the soldier fired point blank. There was a bit of 
a confusion and to our horror we felt the police 
bullets hitting us. No warning of whatever nature 
was given for this unprovoked attack. The bullets 
poured like hails. The whole force swarmed round 
us. They shot they out us with their swords and 
beat us with their lathist I saw my comrades, iny 
children, falling befoieiiic. . I was helpless and there 
was no way to protect ourselves let aside retaliate. 

No free country in the world could have borne this 
treatment. But poor Mother India was trodden under 
foot, her blood her manhood has been sucked by 
centuries of foreign rule. Nothing is left for Indians 
but sigh for their fate. 

There was a great commotion during wshich three 
or four of my men lilted mo on their shoulders and 
Hung me across. I protested and oven used harsh 
words to the men who forsibly took me. 

■I 

Never in iny life before had I struggled so to be 
relieved or used such long to the men who out of 
ove for me were carrying me to safety. I. remonstra* 
ted with them but their quick reply was “Alive) you 
will tell the world the sad sad story of Komogatamaru. 
And if you die we and the story of our suffering die 
too, with you* This was a pure untarnished love 
home by, my men to me but I was really unhappy. 
I preferred death with my friends as no Sikh once 
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he has been baptised and made a “Singh” should 
abandon the field. That is the permanent command 
of Guru Oovind Singh. To be hit in the back and 
to desert the battle field equal to a moat dishonour' 
able death in the eyes of a Sikh. 

When my friends were carrying me on tlieir 
shouldicrs one of them was hit on the neck and also on 
the breast. This was Sardar Ihaknr Singh son of 
Sardar Budh Singh of village Udo Nanggal in the 
Amritsar District. Ho was a very bravo man and very 
strong. It was he and who carried me though the later 
and Sardar Darbara Singh of village Malan Eerozeporc 
had ‘2 bullets in his arms. 1 was carried into a patch 
of jungle. My rescuer was in flood with blood. He 
coolly said that tfid bullets were still in h>s arms that 
there is a slight pain. I at once put my hand for 
the knife but that has fallen out. 

We entered in a pool and decided to spend pot:tion 
of the night submerged. We could not speak for fear 
of detection. Till about 3 a. m. bullets were heard and 
1 summrised that “passengers” \tere being hunted 
like beasts and shot at. It was strong on me to go 
out and have a last look at the now sacred place 
where my noble friends passively defending India fell 
like heroes. I walked off and saw the place guarded 
and found it impossible to penetrate up to the place 
where my comrades fell. 
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I now wandered a little to one side. There was a 
small pool and as the thirst was bn me I went to 
drink. 

To my horror I saw a huge snake swimming hither 
and thither after its prey. When it has gone to 
another side I knelt down and putting my handker- 
chief over my mouth, to avoid insects getting in, I 
quenched my thirst. 

This is a hastily written incomplete story of the 
incidents at Budge-Budge wiiich deed shall never 
be forgotten. 

Proceeding further on my way, 1 came to a 
bunglow. The compound door was looked, hut I 
lifted a plank of the door and made enough way to 
squeeze myself in. Having got in, I re-set the plank. 
In the front room of the bungalow I heard a man 
snoring in a bed protected with a mosquito curtain. 
I geqtly shook him by the arm. He opened his eyes, 
and sat op in fright. I mentioned to him to be calm. 
There was a dimly bjrning lamp in the room and on 
trimming the light he was alarmed to see a long- 
bearded man in the room. I offered him a sovereign 
to lead me to the owner of the house. 

The man hesitated, but I said “Friend, the day 
will soon be dawning, my interview with your master 
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mast be secret, eo you mast make haste * He went 
up and in ten minutes brought his master with him. 
He asked me who I was, I replied:— am the 
unfortunate person who has he n the victim of the 
terrible happenings of the last night. All this has 
happened within a few 3'ards of your house. I have 
not much time to spare. I desire that the prominent 
Indi an Leaders be informed of these ocourrances and 
it must be done before I am arrested and shot”. 
The Bengali gentlemen asked how the leaders could 
be informed in so short a time. I said if he could not 
do it, he might take ten sovereigns from me for 
expenses to convey my message to the Leaders and 
in the meanwhile allow me to spend the day in his 
house as I intended to get into Calcutta in the night 
and personally see the leaders. Thereupon the 
fo'lowing conversation took place between me and the 
master of the house. 

He; — I don’t think myself equal to it. We expect 
every house in this locality to be searched in* the 
morning. We heard last night that out of the "muti* 
rieers” hundreds had been killed and hundreds had 
run off. These are the men acting un'ler guidance from 
Germany, and the Government desires to search 
every house to arrest the •mutineers.*' 


L — No. Bahuji, we are not coming from Germany 
J am a Punjabi Sikh. We went to Canada in 



th 9 Eotitagatamava. Yoa must have rmd in the 
papers , of the treatment meted out to os in Canada. 

Baba:— (in great surprise) 0, Ishwar, are you ^e 
man of the KoiAi^atamara { . . 

I.— Yes, Baba Ji. 

Baba:<*"Now I understand, you were the victims 
of the last night’s firing. 

li — ^Yes, Babu Ji. 

Baba — But, why f 

I. — Babu ji, the day is breaking. You must fiii^ 
hide me somewhere, and then I can tell you the 
whole story. 

B.— Now there is no time to hide you. The day is 
dawning. You must leave my house or 1 will be 
involved in trouble. • ' 

i , — I have no objection to leave.. Here I go^ to 
be shot and join my martyred friends. As soon as £ 
present myself there 1 am sure to be shot. .My soul 
shall keep company with tbe soul Of the[ innoOenta 
slaughtered last night 1 don’t shirk death and; amt 
not afraid of joining my oompanionsi but my. soul; 
ehall always feel troubled because of the. miauhderv 
standing- under which our leaders are labouring. ^ You.’ 
w>ere saying that you supposed tho' Qoirmana ta' .hai 

9 
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the viotims of the last night’s tragedy. Now that I 
have told you, you know we are emigrants retailing 
from Canada and we have nothing to do with the 
Germans. Other Indians also like yon will have the 
same misonderstmding. Now 1 bid you good 'bye 
and depart. 

Having said this I moved oui 1 was hardly 
out of the house, when I heard somebody calling 
"Mr. Mr.” after me. On turning round I found the 
same Babu following me. Having motioned to me 
he proceeded to lead the way. He took me to a 
deserted house, and asked me to wait there till he 
returned. After about 15 minutes he brought 
another man. Both of them held a consultation and 
then said to me. "Now it is nearly seven. We are 
expecting the officials to come to search our bouses. 
You must not yet go to the enemy, for you must be 
courageous and not give yourself up like this. If we 
cannot help you somebody else will. Tour story 
will reach the ears of Mr. B. Chakravarti or Mr. G. R. 
Das and they will take up your case without charging 
any fees." I replied, "It is true. During night.it is 
another matter, but whither can I betake myself in 
broad day light ?** Oue of the gentlemen then brought 
aae a worn out but clean Dhoti and kerchief. He 
toM me to cover my head up with the kerchief, to put 
on the Dhoti and to carry my soiled coat and panta* 
loons in a bundle on my head. One of them took ' me 
te the Ganges aii4 talked to a FeiTiwala. Instead of 
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fltipalated ram of eight annas I paid the Feniwala 
4 . Tupoo and the man put me under cover while other 
panengers sat outside. We crossed the GangeSf apd 
now I began to consider where to go. I followed the 
other passengers. We came to a small Bazar. The 
other men dispersed, but I took the road to the 
Howrah Railway Station. I had proceeded only a short 
distance when was overtaken by an Englishman on 
a cycle. The cycle whizzed past me. I recognised 
him at once. He had hsen present at the firing, and 
had taken a prominent part in it. I slowed op my 
pace and thought it advisable to leave the highway, 
for I was apprehensive that if I continued on the way 
I most come across some police-post where the 
Englishman might have me arrested. Beyond a bond 
in the road the cyclist disappeared and I turned to a 
by-path in the bushes. This brought me to a row of 
garden jdota. Proceeding further, I came to a- heap 
of hay in a house. I was dreadfully tired and Jay 
down there to rest. I felt terribly hungry. Ity 
lips*were parched: 1 was addicted to morning tea and 
was missing it bswJly. After a while the house owner 
to enq,uire who I was and why I lay there. 
That was exacUy what I dedred to he asked. I told 
him the whole truth, and expressed the wieh that 
some Indian patriot might hear me. I oflfered to 
give a hundred rupees to the person who might taleo 
me in a covered cart to Mr. Chakravarti or Mr. C. B. 
Das. While we were talking 8 or 4 yodng irtudthts 
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^me np. I told them the same thing. On theit' 
enqciiryt I told them my bundle contained netlung 
but my coat and pant. I requested them to give 
m(i somethiug to eat. The house-owner who had left 
me talking with the students returned with some 
sweats, milk and tea, and I had a hearty repast. He 
nbw offered me his curtained bed to sleep in. 1 had 
hdrdly slept for an hour and a half, when another 
inmate of the house came up and asked who I was. 
When he learnt I was Gurdit Singh he was in a fury. 
Waking me np immediately, he said “Old roanj 
please leave this house, lest we have to suffer in 
your stead*. The other man asked him to allow me 
to take rest, but he was obdurate. The other man 
took me to a garden surrounded by big trees. Here I 
could sit, but there was no room to sleep. Mosquitos 
swarmed about. Towards dusk he returned with 5 or 6 
other men. One of these appeared to be a noble bom 
gentleman. He asked me if I had any money. I 
re{died .I had only a littfe of it lying in my pocket, 
because my cash box, valuables and money had been 
takim possession by the police. He said "If you 
spend some money, we can take you to some able 
Reader or take other means to save you. If you 
save your life, sooner or later your desire will bear 
fruit. But at this time everybody is alert in 
Calcutta.’* 

I. gave him eight sovereigns and he lefi . / Wheq 
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he retarded at 8 p. m. he took me to his house. Here 
I bathed at a tank, had a good dinner and rested 
a while. He now told me that no pleader could be 
engaged, and I had better go towards Jagan Nath 
Furl and wait there till peaceful times returned. 
He offered to keep me as a guest provided I assumed 
the dress and figure of a Bengali. The Bengalis 
wear short hair and their chins are clean shaven. 
I was a Sikh, and prefer death to any sacrilege 
of my Keshas. I told him it was impossible. This 
irritated him a bit, for be said **¥00 people don’t 
consider your life a ha’ penny worth. I cannot keep 
you now. Please leave at once.” 

It was 10 p. m. I was supplied with a Bhotiy a 
shirt, a lota, an umbrella and a towel of the Bengali 
fashion. Two men were in my front and two in my 
rear. The railway station Bauria was about a mile 
distant. We went thither, and one of the Bengalis 
brought me a ticket for Jagannath. 1 was standing 
at the Railway platform with other men, when the 
train came in from Howrah. I espied a Punjabi Police 
Inspector and several other FoIi(»men in it, and told my 
companions that my enemy sat in the train. They ssdd 
they could not render me any further help and I must 
eithe,r take that train or shift for myself. T put my 
trust in Qod and entering the last compartment where 
some coolies were sitting I got upon .the Itiggage 
board and lay down there to sleep. Through out the 
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night and the next day I remained in the train. At 
4 p. m. Jagannath was only one station off. I alighted 
and proceeded on foot to Jagannath for seven miles. 
Here 1 went to a Dbaramsala, which waa under the 
care of a Punjabi Brahman. He was friendly and we 
Visited the temples from 8 to 10 p. m. The next day 
we again went to the temples and also saw the 
Gurdwara Bauri Math of Sri Guru Nanak Day Jt 
situated by the sea.shore. There I felt at peace. Some 
Sikh carpenters from Kharagpur factories also met me 
there. I told them all about myself and gave them a 
letter for publication in the Indian papers. I gave 
another letter to a Subedar pensioner to be delivered 
to the Khalsa Sewak of Amritsar) and further asked 
him to let the Punjab know of the fate thnt had 
he fallen me and my companions. When the Subedar 
heard of my misfortune, tears rolled down bis cheeks; 
ho took away the letter, promissing to see it safely 
delivered. 

The next day I had an attack of dysentry and was 
in sore trouble. The Mahant appeared a good man 
but his chela (disciple) looked like a scoundral. I sus* 
peoted that he would betray me. Two Englishmen 
had come to the Gurdwara and returned after looking 
in at the door. I was anxious about my safety now. 
From the Kharagpur carpenters the news had 
prohaUy leaked out, and these Englishmen had come 
to see if it was true. From the Mahant or his chela 
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I expected no help. If I left the place, the change of* 
water might cure my dysentry too. With this idea 
I came to the city of Jagannath, took a small dose 
of opium and hired a bullock cart for the Railway 
Station whence I had come. 1 knew Jagannath 
Bailway Station would be watched. 

bn the 4th October, 1914, 1 came to this Station 
called Haldipatpura, purchased a ticket for Qodarari, 
and entrained at 4 or 5 a. m. The train had to be 
changed at Khurda Road. In the new train I got 
into a III class compartment which was quite empty, 
and covered up my face and lay to sleep. 

When the train was about to move, two strcmg 
men jumped into my compartment. One of them 
said: — Tatia, is that photo with you or with the 
Inspector Sahib The second said *'Yes, it is with 
me, just have a look at it.” 

Tatia opened a bundle of clothes. I saw it 
oontafned a policemen’s uniform. They took the 
photo out and holding it in the light began discussing 
it. The first said: — ^“Bhayya, this photo was taken 
in Japan} this is very fine; Here in India they do not 
make such photos*. Second: *Tou are right, but every 
Sikh has a beard like tbis. Does this photo give 
any clue by which one may recognise Gurdit Singh 
at oiio^. 

Firsi;—*B)rotheir Tatia, aro you running mad ? 
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Whenever we see a Sikh we can talce oat Uie photo 
and oonapare it with him.** 

Second:— *‘Tatia is not mad, but I hope yoa heard 
the orders of the Inspector with your ears open*. 

From this talk I was convinced tiie police was 
making strenons efforts to arrest me. I feared 
that my escape from this compartment was impossible 
and I would die with my tale of woe nntold. I heaved 
a deep sigh and involutarily the word *'Wahigum” 
escaped my lips. *‘Wabigura" in Sikh scriptures 
means God. 

At the sound of “Wahigoru” these men picked 
up their ears and began whispering to each 
other. In the meanwhile other passengers came 
into our compartment but these Policemen would not 
admit them giving the excuse that it is reserved for 
the Police. The two Policemen and myself were 
the only occupants. The engine whistled and our 
train was in motion. One of the. men came to < 
have a closer look at me. 1 knew I was betrayed 
by the utterance of “Wahiguru* but I trusted to 
providence to take care of me. 

“Wahlguru, the destroyer of all fear, would protect 
me*, I thought. When the train stopped at the next 
Bailway Station, Tatia got out of the train and warned 
his companion to keep an eye on me. I guessed he 
Ijad gone to inform his superior officer^ who might be 
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travallii^ in a higher olaaa compartment. My 
moring from the place was fraught with danger. 
Tatia continaed to get off and report to his Officer at 
every Station. Those two men continued to converse 
in wluspers, and 1 caught a few words. ‘‘There is no 
mistoke ‘Wahigura’ is spoken only by Sikhs. Look 
at his strange boots. If it is not he, why does he 
not sit up f. 

From the constant whisper of the word ‘wire’ 1 
understood that their olBcer had wired to some office 
at head quarters or perhaps he could not arrest me 
without some local officer’s permission. 

The day thus passed away. I did not leave my 
place even for a second. When it was 7*30 p. m. 
the train reached. Vizyanagram a big railway station. 
Tatia went to lus officer and the other fellow kept 
watch over me. To the new passengers desirous 
of getting into the compartment, they would say; 
“Get off. This compartment is reserved in the name of 
Sark&x” 1 felt there was more trouble in store for me, 
and some thing was going to happen. When the bell 
rang for the train to start, about a dozen policemen 
in uniform with bayonets fixed on to the rifles 
entered my compartment. As soon as they were in, 
the tnun started. These men were busy in arrangingi 
their kit and Tatia’s companion was also looking at 
them. 1 thought that was the right moment to act. 
Within two or three minutes I would be either safe or 


0 
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a piiaoner. Tatia &iled to get into this oompartment 
and the offioer*m*oharge was questioning the otherman 
daring which conversation the train :had travelled half 
a mile when I, quick as lightening, jumped out of the 
door nearest to me. I jumped in the direction the train 
was moving I had got used to this sort of thing 
when I was a railway contractor. I suffered no harm 
except a scratch on the abdomen. 

As soon as I jumped out, the policemen raised a 
hue and cry^ I could not understand their words 
but the train stopped after 3 or 4 minutes. I took 
full advantage of this interval and the growing dark- 
ness. Leaving the road to the railway station, 1 
took another way to the city. From 6 a. m. till 8 p.m. 
I had been practically a prisoner; now I eased myself 
and felt free. 

In the city I first went to a Hindu Hotel. Here I 
asked the address of a druggist end took from him 
medicine for my dysentry. I slept in a verandah 
and when i*^ was 4 a. m. thought it advisable to leave 
the city quietly at that hour. I took to a high road 
and walked along it under cover of trees. By sunrise 
I was about ten miles away from the city. This road 
ran parallel to the railway line, with the intervening 
distance of nearly a mile. I therefore, fancied this 
might lead to Godavari and being a highroad might 
bo watched. I turned to one side and, desirous of 
taking rest, I approached a shepherd’s hut at the sdge 
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ot a forest of Chiohra and prickle shrubs. Here 1 
drank milk worth eight annas, and slept in the jnn^e 
for 3 or 4 hoars. 

Now I kept to the by ways which ran parallel to 
the high road. 1 was feeling hungry and returned to 
the road so that I might know from some traveller if 
there was a village near by. I was waiting on the road 
when three Sadhus came along. They were on a 
pilgrimage from Bameshwarto Jagannath. I asked 
them if a village was near whore 1 might secure some 
eatables. 

Sadhus:— Just a little way off there is the hut pf 
an old hermit. We dined there and you will also get 
there plenty to' eat. 

I: — You seem to be Marwari Sadhus. Have you 
ever been to the Punjab ? 

Sadhus: — ^We have been to Lahore, Amritsar and 
other cities in the Punjab several times. 

1; — You have been to Deccan. Have you seen the 
the Sikh Gurdwara of Haznr Sahib at Nander in the 
Nizam’s dominion f 

Sadhus:— We have not been to the Gurdwara at 
Nander but we have seen a colony of Sikhs at 
Bhadrachal— a place of pilgrimage on the Godavari 
Ganga. 

It— Can yon recognise the Sikhs f 
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Sadhus:— "Why not. The ffikhs keep a Keeh 
(hur). read the word of Qura Nanak Dev and follow 
Guru Gobind Singh Ji. 

I* — What is the way to Bbadraohal, and which 
cities occur on the way ^ 

Sadhtts: — You can go by train to Godavari. Then 
you have to take a boat. On both sides of the 
Godavari there is a dense forest and walking on foot 
is impossible. 

I:— ‘Cannot you tell me of some straighier way 
than through the Godavari \ 

Sadhus: — We know not of any other. But you 
must enquire from the old hermit who gave us food. 

I then went to the old hermit and found him a 
very good and peaceful man. He wore long hair and 
kept a flowing beard. He was an old man of about 
80 years, but had a bright face, and people revered 
him. I am fond of hermits and I found this old 
man very loveable. I thought of making him a 
small offering of money and potting him some 
questions. The old man b^an the conversation by 
asking if I had dined. 

I: — No, Holy sir, I have no^ but I do not feel 
very hungry. 
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Sadhu: — If yoa with to cook it yourself, you may 
have the materials. 

It— Alright, holy sir, I shall do so. Now the 
hermit ordered his Ohela to prepare his ohilam. The 
Chela ^ brought it, and the hermit motioned to me. 
I held back. He then asked if I was a Sikh. I 
answered yes. His next question was what had 
brought me to these parts. I told him I wished to see 
Bhadraohal on the bank of the Godavari, and asked 
him to let me know of a direct path to the holy 
place. The hermit replied he knew of none other 
than the Godavari one; and even if there were any 
shortw route over the hills it must be imposcdble 
for me. 

While we were talking, he was smoking the 
charaa and produmng flames in the ohilam. This was 
disgustiag. The faith inspired by the old man’s 
beared was shattered. Here was a hermit, a holy man 
osiBg^ Bhang, Sulpha tobacco and other intoxicants 
purchased with the offerings of his simple followers. 
I believe a Sadhu should lead a simple lifo, keep free 
from passions and evil ways and devote himself to 
meditation. 

Having learnt that the nearest village was 4 
miles <^| I proceeded tfaitheri but not finding any 
Mtables there I went on. By the side of a stream 
tlwre was a small town a sacred place of the Hindu. 
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I went towards the temple so that I might be taken 
for a pilgrim. 

I was about 300 paces from the temple when 1 
came across two men. One of them at once said: 

^*'1 think this is the man*', then he asked me, Old mam 
where do you go to f ‘‘To pay my respects at the 
shrine,” replied I. The other man spoke to the first 
in English and advised him not to talk but to follow 
me into the temple. 

Their English, was little better than that of a 
sohool'boy* They did not seem to have had much 
experience of the world. How did the fools suppose that 
the man they were after did not understand English. 

I went into the temple, put my things in a 
comer and devoutly began to walk round the idu! 
looking all the wlule for a way of escape. I saw a 
small lane across the temple enclosure. There was a 
bania’s shop on that side. The man who' had accom- 
panied me talked with that Bania and then. went 
away to call somebody. I saw him motioning towards 
me and cautioning the bania to be on the alert. 

I deliberately went to the bania, lest he might 
raise an alarm if I moved elsewhere. 1 said to him 
“Seth Ji, I am feeling very hungry, where oan I get 
some puris to eat t The bania said, “ I oan get these 
ready for you*. I said * Alright, prepare a seer of 
puris for me and direct me to a bathing^ place.* The 
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Bania replied, "There, air, yoa will find the saored 
stream flowing by. Please leave your things with 
me and have a good bath * It was about 7 p. m. and 
darkness bad already set in. Having told him that 
I had nothing besides a snit of olotbes which I would 
change after bathing, and having shown him my 
bundle I began to walk towards the stream. The 
bania set a small boy to keep watch on me. I went 
to the stream, took off my clothes and told the boy 
I would bathe on the opposite bank. I went to a 
fording place, bathed hastily and began tlie recitation 
of the evening prayer (Bahiras) as 1 harried along a 
path. I came across a Kutoha road along which 
some bollock carts were proceeding. I paid the usual 
tare to a carts man, and told him that I was feeling 
unwell and did not like to be disturbed in my sleep. 
I should get into bis cart only if he assured me that 
no body would disturb me in my sleep. The carts man 
.emphatically said, “nobody, nobody". I asked him 
what he would reply if any body questioned him as to 
what' was in his cart. He said “No fear, if any body 
wakes you, don’t pay me a pice.’’ "Yes, that is right", 
I added "If nobody wakes me, I shall pay you a 
rupee in addition to the stipulated fare.* At this, 
the oartsman was immensely pleased. Daring the 
night he was twice asked if he carried any stranger. 
To this he would reply in the negative, and goad his 
buUook onwards. By the morning we had travelled 
25 miles and were near Waltair. At a suitable place, 
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I Jelk tiie o«rb and paid the oartsman the {Nromued 
emonnt. He went away quite pleased and 1 took a' 
bye-path in the fereat. I bathed in a pond of dean 
water and then went to a small village. On enquiry 
as to where I oonld get food, I was directed to the 
KnnsifTs hou^ (Mnnsiftin these parts means a 
or reporter). I went to his house and had 
dinner. Then I left the village and lay down to rest 
in a jungle, and began to think what 1 should do next. 
I proposed to myself that I should go to some railway 
station and' oatohing a night train I most cover as 
much distance during the night as possibly. I went 
to a railway station caUed Dowada and slept in a 
jungle near by. As soon as it was dark I made for 
the Bailway Station. On the way I heard persons on 
two trolleys talking in Punjabi. I was afraid these 
persons were 'in aearoh of me. At come distance 
from the station I sat down on a heep of stones away 
from the public eye. At ten the moon rose, and at 
eleven the train arrived. Avoiding the platform I 
went to the other side of the train, and opened* the 
door of a compartment. I was still on the footboard 
with my hand on the handle of the door, when a 
persm from the adjdning compartment shouted in 
Punjabi ^Get up. he has come *The others asked, 
"Wherei where” and he replied *Qoiet quiet, he is in 
the next compartment” I had one foot in the train 
and the other on the foot board, so I at onoe jumped 
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otti A pointsman asked me who I was. 1 only 
shook my head and took to a path on the other side of 
the Bailway line; Though it was moonlight now| 
yet by a dodge I made the pointsman believe 1 was 
walking in the direction of the train. I took exactly 
the opposite direction. Guided in my course by the 
stars, I travelled on along fields jungles, dry land .and 
swamps, villages and wilds. While passing through 
villages I was careful not to make a noise. 
My rubber soled boots helped me much in this. I 
could not estimate how much I had travelled by 
the morning. I was extremely fatigued, and went 
to a hillock in the jungle to sleep. At the foot of the 
hillock there was a deserted house. I stepped into it, 
blit it seems I was observed entering by a girl from 
out in the fields. She must have informed other personS| 
for a man came to ask who I was. I told him I 
could not speak, for I was fatigued and felt dizzy. I 
gave him a rupee to bring me some milk. The man 
took away the rupee and my lota. In a short while, 
he returned with ten annas and the lota full of milk. 
I gave the change to the man’s son, a small child whO' 
stood by. Having finished the milk I was able to 
converse. 

I. — Friend Bam Swami, you know Hindustani 
well. Where did you learn it f 

Ram Swami:— Well, Sir, I served in the armjr 
IQ 
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and was m the point of retiring on pension when an 
English Officer abused me and called me *‘the son of a 
pig*. I could not control myself and retorted. My 
name was struck off the roll without any right to 
pension. Now I live hy agriculture and thank God 
for my prosperity. 

I:— Friend Ram Swami, when the Sahib called 
you the son of a pig, he was right, for what better 
than a pig or a beast is the person who, being a 
human being, has no sense of self respect, honour or 
shame, who has no national pride, no love for 
his motherland and who passes his life in serfdom. 

Now Ram Swami and I became friends. He pur- 
obased for me things worth five rupees from a town 
which was six miles distant. I paid him ten rupees 
extra, and made him understand that I was also a 
victim of beaurocratic tyranny. I was wandering 
desolate and waiting for justice. I stayed in the hut 
for 3 or d days. The neighbours of Ram Swami came 
to know of the stranger in his fi.6lds, and he became 
afraid. On his saying so]^! too became anxious lest 
the police might know of it I paid him seven rupees 
so that he might take me in his bullock cart as far as 
possible and return before sunrise. Ram Swami and 
a friend of his son accordingly drove me in the cart. 
We started at about lO p. m. and by the morning 
they left me at a distance of about 15 miles along the 
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path of carts to the Godavari. Now I walked alone,, 
and passed the noon in a grove of mangoes. In the 
evening I again walked 3 or di miles. At some, 
distance I saw a washerman drying some clothes in 
the sun. I went thither in search of water. Here I 
found a stream of clear water coming from the hills. 
1 drank some water, bathed and washed my clothes* 
I was preparing to depart when my eyes fell on a big 
temple by the stream on the hill. The temple was 
called "Gopal” As I saw it 1 noticed two men coming 
towards me. They were conversing to each other and 
when I was quite near, one of them asked who 1 was. 
I said 1 was a Hindustani. The other laughed and 
said “Your fashion is really that of a Bengali.’^ The 
first man now laughed and said in Engl sh “Surely 
this is Gurdit Singh*, and he called to the head 
priest of the temple. I was now moving back 
when both of them said “No stranger can be permitted 
to return without seeing the head-priest’s house. The 
head priest offered me some food which I refused to 
iake. Having finished his own meal, ho pressed me 
again, and 1 yielded. 1 was made to sit down and 
eight men mounted watch over me. A bullock cart 
was got ready, lanterns were procured and a letter 
was written. The head-priest then w'ent to another 
house to consult somebody. 1 had heard it uttered 
when the letter ' was being dictated, “It 'may 'Or may 
not be he, but his age is about 50 years”. The clerk 
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bIbo asked the head*priesb about my beard and other 
marks of identification. I got up to go, and the men 
ashed me where I was going to. I replied, ‘*My 
things are at the tank below, but now I am going 
out only to make water”. Four men gathered round 
me and told me not to go out hut to stay 
there. I felt I was their prisonor and escape was 
well nigh impossible. Gopal Fande and two more 
persons were talking with a woman in a room, the 
doer was open. If I could make use of some trick 
and secure niy escape, that was the time to do it. 
The jaws of death were ready to devour me. The 
letter and the bullock cart of course, meant that they 
were sending information to the police. If the police 
came all would be over with me. I thought over the 
situation quickly and made up my mind to act at 
once. 

Without much ado, after they came out, I entered 
the room where the head*priest was with the woman. 
I knew a woman’s heart is softer than a man’s and I 
said "I have come to make a request to Baiji (the 
lady),” ”What is it”, she asked ^ I replied, ” I am 
not unaware of the arrangements you people are 
making few me. Your doubts are well founded. I 
am Gurdit Singh, for whose arrest the British Govern- 
ment has sent orders to every village. But consider, 
are you prepared to commit this sin and go to hell t 
I am innocent, I have not harmed the Government, 
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oa the other hand the police has robbed me off every 
thing. I am ruined, harrassed and f Isely aconsed. 
Say what the Sarkar might, 1 assure you that for no 
fault of mine I am being persecuted. If your son 
show mo no mercy and hand me over to the police, 
I shall die at once. I am already ordered to be shot 
as soon as arrested. You are the priests of a sacred 
temple, you will have committed the sin of man 
slaughter. You might have read or heard “Dharam* 
Shastras” that killing of 100 goats amounts to the 
sin of killing one cow and killing of 1 00 cows amounts 
to the sin of killing one human being, and killing of 
100 human ^tves amount to killing one Brahmin 
and kiliincr of 100 Brahmans amounts to the sin of 

o 

killing one’s own relation or family- man and the 
killing of 100 relatives amounts to killing of one 
daughter and killing of one grandson (daughter’s son 
amounts to hundred times sin of killing a daughter. 

So, I being next to Brahmin that is a 'Shatria’ by 
caste, wish to let you know that killing of an innocent 
man like me would be equal to a sin of not less than 
5,000 cows. And your son is going to take over the 
responsibility of this great sin, the result of which 
would surely be that your fore«fathers would be 
thrown in the hell. 

Upon this the mother and wife of the Bandit got 
very uneasy and on return the Pandit asked 
from me my story. I told him that I was Qurdit 
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Singh and had come to bathe on that place of 
pilgrimage and the moment the Police would arrest 
me they would hang me up. I further told him 
that this calamity would not have fallen upon 
me, only if I had not come there. 

The women asked the priest to explain what I 
had said. When the priest told her, she began to 
tremble and uttered “Ram, Ram” several times. Two 
other women were called, the despatch of the letter 
and the cait was stopped. Then they consulted 
amongst themselves, and sent a Pandit to assure 
me that I was safe and might sleep fearlessly for, 
said he, “Your silence was fatal, but since you have 
spoken the truth you must feel safe”. 

The bullocks wore unyoked and the watchmen 
wore dismissed. It was given out that doubts regard- 
ing me were not well founded. I was provided 
with a bed, and lay down without going to sleep. 
The Pandit’s bed was also near me. At 4 a. m. I 
saw he was sound asleep. 1 sat up and prepared to 
gcj but it was not wise to depart without his permis- 
sion I called him in a low voice, and he woke 
up. I asked his leave to go. He came to me and 
said “Wliere will you go ^ I said, I intend to see 
Bhadtachal and wherever else fate might take me”. 

Pandit: — “If you don”’ feel afraid, you can ^stay 
in the big temple. I shall arrange for your board 
and lodging’*. 
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I: — “The temple is visited by so many pilgrims. 
I must not stay in the temple”. 

Pandit: — “You might get clean shaven and stay 
in a garden of mine, about a kos distant from this 
village.” 

My eyes were full of tears as I replied “Pandit Ji, 
the life of a brave Sikh is given to him but once. 
In roy previous incarnation I must have committed 
horrible sins for which I am now suffering. If I now 
transgress the rules of religion I belong to and where* 
by I hope to be saved, can I hope for peace in the 
next incarnation””. 

The Pandit still tried to persuade mo to rtay and 
offered me money for my expenses. I thaniced him, 
as I had enough; and even if I had not, I could 
not take money out of offerings to sacred temples. 
Now I begged leave to depart, delay was dangerous. 
I asked him the names of some villages on my way 
and having thanked him profusely, started for the 
Godavari. 

My way lay through fields of rice and slippery 
ground. I felt troubled as I had never before felt in 
my life. For three days I walked with great difficulty. 

1 walked in the day time and passed the nights in 
the huts of some shepherds who would purchase victu* 
als for me. I came to a spot where the only way was 
by the highroad. I decided to presume my journey a( 
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oight time after resting in a field where a milkman 
supplied me with some milk. 

1 had hardly proceeded 2 or 3 miles when I saw 
4 or 5 persons on both sides of the high way conver* 
sing. They had a lantern I took shelter behind a 
tree, and saw that two of each party were lying 
and two had lanterns. 1 grew suspicious, and thought 
it prudent to avoid meeting them. 1 turned to a 
field on the loft; and having walked across 3 or 1 
fields 1 again took to the road. I had to make 
such deviations 3 times. In the small hours of 
the morning, 1 came to a bridge across a stream. 
This was manned by a dozen watchmen. I was in 
a fix. If I tried to swim I might be carried away 
by a whirlpool| and if I went to the bridge, 
I was sure to be arrested. I sat by a tree trunk 
and thought over matters. Some carts were coming 
from my side of the bridge. The carts men were 
dozing and I took my opportunity. I got under the 
middle cart and walked on all fours under it, * The 
watchmen asked the cartsmen if they carried a 
Punjabi, and the cartsmen replied. “None, none”. 
I was thus safely across the bridge, got oat from 
under the cart and was walking along the road before 
the carts came to a stand-still. 

I crossed a village and came to a Railway 
St&tion. The road along which I was walking crossed 
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the railway line near the station. When I came 
near the railway station, I left the road. I was 
walking quickly when I heard a bIood*oardling voice, 
"Halloo, mate, see who is the fellow that saunters 
along there". The speech was in pure Punjabi, and 
the reply was made in the same language. “Thousands 
of dogs saunter about here. Whom should we run 
after ?" 

To my good luck these men did not pursue me. 
Had they done so, I would have fallen an easy 
prey, because I was fatigued and for 3 days I had 
taken no food. It was now about 5 a. m. and the 
light was visible in the east. For these reasons 
I was much embarrassed. After walking for some 
distance I was afraid the men at the railway station 
might yet be keeping an eye on me. I therefore 
hurried on. When I had crossed the railway line, 
I again took my previous road. I crossed tins 
too and came to a shrubbery. Beyond this there 
was a stream, where I stopped covered up my face 
and lay down to sleep. I awoke at about nine 
and felt very hungry. In the distance I descried 
a village where I immediately went and asked for 
some flour. This was not obtainable. I boiled some 
rice and ate it with raw onions. Freed from the 
pangs of hunger I went back to the stream and 
slept again. When night was drawing nigh, I returned 
to the road and resumed my journey. I came to 

n 
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a 4own, passing through which, I feU, would -be 
dhUgerous. Keeping^ to the right I passed over 
hilliQi6k and Was soon on the other ^de ofithe town, 
^ttei* fbgiiiMing' the /oad I tttet arBadhu- who asked 
iine whithe? 'I wOs ‘bound. On my ahswwing “to 
GoJlawari”, hi>' Asked me to atay for the night at 
his village near by and offered- to take me to tbo 
ferry the next morning. The Sadhu was a '' native 
of Mewar Jaipr, he seemed very compassionate and 
unWstood my fbhguA. For obvious ^reasons I did 
^bt accept his odeil, anil ksked him to arrange 'with 
eqjine^ bulldck'-caiter to carry me for the night only. 
The Siidhu made thik arrangement. 

r ' I made the'cart'pliet under^nd that if anybody 
asWed him whether. he : had any , man in his cart, 
he must say there w'as none. Buring the night 
two or three times the cartsmen w^r'ie. asked :if. they 
carrj^ a stranger from Kashi or Fatna. 1 remem- 
'ber<^ that in the last village where I had . boiled, 
riee,\ a Railway , servant on leave had asked,., me •which 
city 1.1 belonged _to. On my replying •Patn^” he 
had.. asked ‘‘Where is Patna”, and ; to this I had 
replied, ^Towards Kashi.” The raihvay servant , must 
have reported it to the polios and the police bad 
sent the news, to all posts alpng the road. 

if... . the morning the bullook-carts went to a village 
.X gpt out at a saf^e distance and bathed at a stream 
and thought of how to prop urb food. In these parts 
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there is a fruit called Rothi. It is a tasteless thing 
eaten by the poor. Who could be poorer than myself 
in such circumstances ? Even a poor man Is freej 
but I was a fugitive who was being ruthlessly puteued, 
I lived on this “Kothi” till the afternoon. Then. I 
Avent to a viliaj;e. Elour could not be had. Fw 
boiling rice I betzged for a utensil ^ from 4 or 5 
houses; not gett ihg it I came back to the forest and 
boiled a little quantity in my lota. This did not 
appease my hunger. I Avent to another village; 
and to my good luck I was still at some distance 
from the provisions shop, Avdien I henrd three or 
four persons saying aloud to the shop-keeper, *0 
Modi, if some stranger comes to you to purchase flour 
or provisions, do report to us at once^ . 

Remaining hungry for three days and saving 
myself from the preying eyes of watchmen by night, 
I was at last within 6 miles of the Godavari. Duyng 
tho' day I hid myself in the forest and remained 
sleeping Avhen wood*cutters h-mters and others be^an 
to roam about. I dimed up a high tree, and 1 saw 
the towa of Godavari at a distance of about five or six 
miles and caught sight of the waters of the Godavari 
River. I hea’xt the appro .ching footsteps of men and 
forgetting my lota and rope there, I hurried off. 

I came to a cleared spot in the fortst. Ihis was a 
practice shooting ground, and I was afraid I might 
come across some military man. But then I remembered 
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it was Sunday, and no soldier would be there' I 
came to A person hewing wood. I said to him, 
•Friend, I am very tliirsty, I shall give you a rupee» 
besides four annas or so as compensation for daily 
labour, if you take me to a place where I can bathe 
and drink cold water. But you m st take me to an 
unfrequented place. The police are after me. I am 
an innocent person persecuted by the Govtmment 
and I ask you to help me”. 

The m oi profusely abused the police, and left oil' 
heAving Avood to accompany me. He brought me to 
a AA'oll and said “Godavari is fax’, you must drink 
Avater hero”. After drinking my fill, Ave AVent on to 
the oitskirt of the city, aud I espied a man in Khaki 
Avith his rifle and bayonet patrolling the street "We 
had to cross the street, and this av«s the gate of the city. 
I hid my face beliind an umbrella tnd siftly slid past 
the guard and took shelter behind a house. I s -id to 
my companion, probably you moan to betray me. Why 
haA'o you brought me before a gu»rd ?” 1 h man 
bfted his hands to the sky, and said: By God, it AA'as a 
mistake and no evil moth'e”. 

About a mile and a half further on Ave crossed the 
ro d bitweon the city and the jail and came to a field 
toAvards the GodiA-ari. '1 here I sat under the sh de of 
a tree and sent my companion with a five rupee note 
to the city to purchase for me a lota and some eatables 
and to help himself AA'ith some SAveets. The man 
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followed my instructions. At nig'ut fall we again set 
out up the Godavari It was a d .rk night. We h^d 
proceeded two or three miles, when I discovered that 
a party of four or five men proceeded us. My compa* 
nion conversed with them over something quite unintel- 
ligible to me, hut my fears were aroustd. These men 
might t^ke me to be a rich stranger and rob me of 
everything. I slowed doAvn my pace ,«nd when 
those men wtre at a distance I said, “Fri» nd I cannot 
travel at night, let us leave this way and go to the 
river bank where I must have some water.” The man 
insisted tliat I should go on. The more he urged me to 
go on the more my suspicious grew. At last we when 
to the river which Avas a quarter of a mile distant. I 
tried to sleep, but my agitated mind ke| t me awake. 

That evening I heard fire Avorks in the city and 
Av. s told by my companion it Avas the celebration of 
the Diwali festiA'al. 

In the morning my companion left me and I Avalked 
on for alx)ut fifteen miles. Beyond that there AVas 
no Avay for pedestrians; I must take a boat. Calling a 
fen’y man aside, I engaged his boat for tAventy rupees 
and he promistd he Avoald t ke no other passengers. 
I told him I was going on some Government business, 
and my boat must go alone. The man kept his word 
and on the fourth day wo 1 nded near a city. 
Bhadraclial Avas only tAVo days’ journey from there. 
I walked all day and passed the night in a village. 
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After the long days I was able to get two miles 
loives for ten annas and was thankful 'to Providence 
for it. Near Bhadrachal there is a village named 
Nwinpur and a few Sikhs of the Deccan reside there 
I Avent to the house of Baghel Singh. He was all 
hospitality, After ages I ate a full meal that night. 
Wlien it was about 4 a. m. Baghel Singh s id to me. 
“You might st iy here at my house. I have a cait- 
load of salt to convey to Mangapet.* I told him that 
I could not stay without him, and that it was better 
for me to accompany him. After six day’s jo irney we 
reach' d Mangapet. The w.*y av»8 not longj but a cow 
and a mare were yoked to B gh"l Singh’s cnrt and it 
went ve y slowly and at several places I had to get, 
down and push from behind 

On the w'ay we met Baghel Singh’s maternal 
uncle Hari Singh, tvho was also his father-in law 
(such marriage are peimitted there by custom). I 
tho..ght him a nun of some experience, and related my 
W'hole story to him. He consoled me, and offered me 
his own house as refuge saying that he would be back 
in a fortnight and if anybody should question him 
regarding myself he would say that I was a Sodhi 
from Haisur Sahib 

On reaching Mangapet, I was very warmly 
received and Avas quite comfortable. I would daily 
■b 'the at the Godavari which a mile off, and thanked 
Wahiguru for the respite. 

Ihe Jagirdar of Mangapet was a minor, and his 
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gaardUn was a learned pleader. When he oaifte^ to 
Mangapet fronf Hyderabad, he was received with 
great pomp and eclat a public jalsa was held in his 
h^no ir. In this meeting I read from a Marhdti Urdu 
p iper, that Gurdit Singh was still at large 
inapite of the efforts of the poHce guards' patrolling 
every place between Waltair and Bajwara. I now 
thojght-^*Nobody has asked my identify so far. Hati 
^■ingh has not yet retained. In the house tliere are 
only the women and the children. If the police were 
to ’ suspect and enquire about me who would say "I 
am a guest. avoid the ri«»k, it is better I should 
depart’*. I prepared depart early in the morning 
and Avas On the point of starting wlion 1 heard ttari 
' Singh’s sister weeping. Poor thing, she was a wid^W 
of 35 and had no children. Wlicn asked for- the 
reason, Hari Singh’s wife told me the widow hadlito^ 
to iharry me when her brother r» turned Thi&""wtts 
also the intention of Hari Singh’s wife. ' But 1 was 
leaving them only after ten days, and this h- d set 
' the Widow weeping. Eo h women tried their ' i tihrtSib 
to persu' de me to stajq' but w'hat could the pooi*'’ souls 
know of the d ngors' and t oubles through which I Vis 
passing. 

j I jpacified them.aSubMt I could, and left the house. 
. Feeling grieved at their sorrow I had hardly proceeded 
. half a mile," when I heard voices shouting afier .’ roe. 
She had come to ask me for my word, that J would 
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leturn some day. I told hor it was fohlis to fall in 
love with strangers, tli it I was not sure of my own 
safe'y and my coming and going was not in my han Is. 
I h«d eaten their bread, I was leaviog as ordered by 
fate. I was wi etched, and she more wretched that I. 
As Guru Nanak say.-: — ^*Tlie Avhole Avorld is in trouble, 
only fliosc are happy Avho mike Ixim tlicir support.” I 
could not make a false promise. Having said all this, 
I went on my way and the poor women returned homo. 
She had misunderstood my intention from the very 
beginning. When I first came to their house and 
they asked me if I was going to st iy on, I hid 
replied in the affirmative purely from motives of 
personal safety, but these females liad taken it in 
another light, thus, although I meant no dcceptio/i, 
they had been deccivcdi and when they saw me 
departing they Averc broken-hc rted. Although the 
mistake Avas not intentional, I feel I Avas responsible 
for their misery and CA'Cr pray to Akalpurukh to 
forgiA’e me. I took a path in a thick forest on both 
side^S there AA'crc stately trees of different varieties, 
the mighty banyan and teak t'oes AA’C.e there in 
plenty. I sighed, and saUl to myself •Such is the 
fate of us Indians, from these teak woods ships 
AX'orth millions cin be made- but avc haA’c gh’en 
CA'crything to the strangers, and avc are content to 
be coolies. Will ever the time come for us to wake up 
and to use the AA’ood for our fleets and to be maste s in 
nur own house”. 
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This forest belonged to tlie Nizam of Hyderabad. 
With the name ot Nizami another current of thought 
was started. Better if there had been no Nizam. India 
could have been no loser. The state of the brave 
Maharani of Jbansi would not have been destroyed; 
and the brave Rani, the embodiment of virtue, 
high-minded bravery and pure patriotism, would not 
have committed suicide by burning herself alive on 
a heap of dry hay, 1 remembered another event. The 
Nizam had offered his state army and 70 Lakhs of 
rupees for the great war of I9l4i*18. This was 
helping non-Muslims against the Turkish Caliph in 
contravention of the clear orders of the Koran. I 
am sorry for these harsh remarks, but there is a 
Panjabi saying * Truth is bitter, falsehood is sweet; 
Money is the Fir, woman is the Guru. These mislead 
the world”. Truth is bitter, but its fruit is sweet. 
I don’t blame the Nizam alone. Most Indian princes 
are like him, and knowing the truth they- do not 
utter it and are content to be led astray. My 
musings of that hour proved true. The people 
and the princes of our eguntry helped in changing 
the map of Europe, making Turkey a scene of 
disintegration for the time being. The war won, 
the loyal services and sacrifices of the country 
were forgotten. And the heart-rending tragedy of 
Jallianwala Bagh .followed to point the moral and 
adorn the tale of Western diplomacy. If yet 
we don’t understand the West, India’s case appears 

n 
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to be hopeless. “Look before you leap* is an Eugliah 
proverb. When our help was sorely needed, all 
sorts of promises were made but when the hour 
was up, the friend in need was rewarded with the 
Rowlatt Act and other repressive measures. These 
•tended to destroy even the last vestige of national 
honour that was left us. It would have been bettor 
if the Indian princes and people had settled before 
hand everything about their rights before joining 
the -Great War and afterwards only seen to the ful* 
filment of the conditions made. Let by*gones, be 
by-gonos. Letusl)o well awake in the future. Let 
the rulers and the ruled mind their respective duties. 

But to come back to my story. I passed the night 
at a village in the forest where I had some milk. 
Early next morning I started again. The way was 
through a thick forest and dangerous for anylK)dy 
except in company often or twenty. The carts also 
passed in groups of ten or twelve. For obvious reasons 
I was in no mood to have a companion. As I 
went on I saw a big tiger emerging fiom the forest, 
towards ray right. I at once climbed a tree but the 
tiger did not notice me and wont ahead of me. I 
thought it had gone to drink water somewhere and 
I walked slowly ou in the same direction as my way 
too' lay and thitherward. The tiger was soon out of 
sight but I could see its footprints for four miles up to 
a stream beyond which J lost its trace. I had walked 
about forty miles that day. My feet were sore, and 
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[ came to a village byond tho foresfc. Here I stay^ 
for the night. The next day I came adresa ai 
police post, occupied by three Sikh policemen of the 
Deccan. I went to these Deccan Sikhs, One of 
^hem had Nihal Singh, for his name, the second was a 
lowcaste man and there was also a Brahmin, named 
Mangal Das. Out of ray love for my Sikh brethren 
1 offered them some money for good food and was 
polite to them to suit my ends. They also softened 
l)y my pecuniary help and good behaviour and I told 
them my true story. I asked their, help to have 
my story sent to the Punjab through them. On 
inquiry, they told me that none of them had been to 
Amritsar or'.secn the Golden Temple. I gave X 4 to 
Nihal Singh and sent him to Amritsar to bathe in the 
holy tmk and deliver my letters to the :Sikh papers, 
c. g. tho “Khalsa Samachar” the “Khalsa Sewai^ 
etc. I told him also to bring me the back numbers 
of these' papers for ahmt 2 or 3 months. I waiftod to 
see at' what couclusious the Funjah loaders had arrived 
about myself. 

N ihal Singh returned in a fortnight, and told ' md 
that my son Balwant Singh had nod yit readied 
home and perhaps he 'was in jail. ' My property 
had been confiscated by Government. My dged 
father of 90 was living with my sister at Odlara 
in Ldibre district. Bs. 2,000 had been offered by 
Governnfent as a reward for my arrest, and . a pro* 
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clamation had been issued to that effect. From the 
Gurmokhi papers which he had brought I learnt 
that our leaders were spoiling the whole thing and 
dubbing ns Non-Sikhs to please the Government, 
These leaders were killing their conscience and calling 
us traitors to the country. 

What pained me most was the fact that my 
father who would not even drink water from my 
sister’s village was now obliged by misfortune to go 
and live there. I was told by Nihal Singh that my 
father was still holding to his vow and getting water 
from a neighbouring village and that he had taken 
some provisions with him from our own village. 1 
thought this could not last long. This was tho time 
for mo to servo my aged father but he had to 
live with my sister, perhaps because of my sins of the 
past. I was not very anxious about my son Balwaiit 
Singh, aged seven, because my 376 other brethren 
had all been in trouble and several of them had 
been actually killed. How could I grieve for ‘indivi*. 
duals f 1 liad to submit^ to the inevitable. Even- 
death woi^d not come to my relief. Otherwise, how 
could I have escaped wild beasts and successfully 
evaded the ubiquitous police. Perhaps death would 
have come, but 1 was determined to live so that 
1 might lay before the country the true fao^ about 
what happened to us. 

I now gave another sum of Bs. 30 to Nihal 
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Singh and assured him of a further help of money. 
For the present I could pay him Rs. 25/- per mensem 
to keep me company. To this he agreed. His 
companion and his companion’s brother who was 
living at Aurangal, had as was apparent later resolved 
to make the beat of my money and to betray me 
afterwards. I did not, however believe that they 
would be mean enough to turn traitor and be willing 
to hand me over to certain death. I accompanied 
Nihal Singh to Aurangal, and thence to Karimnagar, 
where there were plenty of Sikhs. They grew 
friendly with me, and I spent a lot to make them 
pucca Sikhs. I sent for a copy of Shri Guru Granth 
Sahib from Amritsar and also some newspapers. 
From these we could get some Punjab news. I 
stayed there for two months. Itjwas here that I 
read Sardar now Sir Sunder Singh Majithis’s exhor- 
tation to the Sikhs, that because they constituted a 
small community in comparison with others the Sikhs 
should not take part in any political or anti-Govern- 
ment activity. To this I wrote a suitable reply and 
sent of to the Khalsa Samachar. No doubt the 
Sikhs were few and to create a commotion was 
undesirable but what was Sardar Sunder Singh doing 
to get the proper reward for those Sikhs who were 
offered as a cheap sacrifice during the war and for 
enlisting whom he had been rewarded by the Govern- 
ment. Those very Sikhs had been instrumental in 
casting many a nation its valued asset of freedom. 
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My letter was never published in the Bamaohar 
because of the paper’s connection with Sardar Sunder 
Singh. 

I wrote the history of my woes at Karimnagar 
during these two months. It was about 80 pages 
of manuscript. It was translated into Urdu by Nihal 
Singh. With these two manuscripts we reached a 
Railway Station in 4 or 5 days. . I had brought 
Nihal Singh from Karimnagar with the. tempting 
promise of liberally paying him on our arrival in 
the Pun jab, but the unscrupulous Nihal Singh was 
always thinking of earning Rs. 2,000 by getting me 
arrested. There is a secret communication between 
minds) and I had misgivings that N ihal Singh was 
not upright and it was not proper to send him to 
the Punjab. I, therefore, put him off by asking 
him to go to Uazur Sahib and bring me Cbai;andhor, 
one bottle of sacred water from the Baoli Sahib and 
some other things. 1 gave him a sovereign and a few 
rupees for his expenses. 

Nihal Singh frowned and asked where he was to 
lind mo on his return. I said .,*‘The road along, which 
wo are gOlYig divides and one branch leads to Nirmal 
Talaka; while the other passing through the Railway, 
Station comes back to the Nirmnl Talaka Road. 
You will find me at the junction of the two. You 
must hurry olf and meet me there. 
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PLAN OF N{HAL SINGH’S TREACHERY. 

A road passii^ throagli t 2 leads to the 
Railway Station. 

No. 1 is the road along which we. were going. 

From No. 2 a braneli leads to Nirmal City. 

No. 3 is the place where I was to meet with Nihal 
Singh. 

At No. 4 n road from th« Railway Station joins 
the main road. At No. 5 I si^t to teat Nihal Singh’s 
uprightness. No. 6 is the water pond. 

No. 7 is the Railway Station. 

From No. 8 a road comes to the Railway Station. 

^ The reason why I took up the position at mark 
(?) in the plan instead of mark 3 as previously 
agreed was that the spot marked 3 was open and 
free .from hushes, while mark 3 was lower and full 
of bushes; there was also water near by, and one 
could see . Nihal Singh on his leaving the Railway 
Station. 

Two days had elapsed after Nihal Singh’s depar* 
ture. That day he was expected back, but he did 
not turnup. It was 8 or 9 in the morning of -the 
third day, when I saw Nihal Singh coming from the 
Railway Station. He was wearing the coat which 
onod belonged to me and which had been given to 
him by my nephew to save him from the severity 
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of cold in the Punjab. I recognised the coat from 
a distance and intently watched Nihal Singh with 
the hope that I would be blessed with some article 
from the holy shrine of Hazoor Sahib. Nihal Singh 
was walking with a light foot, and had nothing with 
him. He came as he had gone with his both hands 
empty. I was wondering wliat could be the cause 
of it, when I saw Nihal Singh going down the 
bridge on which the roai crossed to taV o some 
water. His three companions stood beside him, one 
of them taking up a position, which would only have 
been taken up by a man who had to prevent 
Nihal Singh’s escape. My suspicions were therefore 
strengthened that these men were Policemen who 
had been led to that place by the treacherous 
Nihal Singh. I concluded that iustead of going to 
Hazoor Sahib he had gone to Nizamabad, his birth 
place where he had served in Police department, 
and had brought with him a police escort for my 
arrest for the sake of securing the reward. The 
party had proceeded to the spot marked 3. 

They were, however, utterly disappointed at 
not finding me there and returned to the 
Bailway Station. After this 1 had to scrap all my 
older scheme and chalk out a new path. I gave 
up the idea of going to the town of Nirmal and 
made up my mind to proceed to Hazoor Sahib, for 
1 was sure that Nihal Singh had believed me whan 
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I told him that I could not go to Hazoor Sahib 
safoly and that he should bring the sacred dust 
(dhur) for me. I pondered over the matter 
carefully and concluded that he must have 
disclosed every thing to the officers, and they would 
search for me everywhere except at Hazoor Sahib 
where they would least expect me. My anger was 
considerable at the insincere and deceitful conduct 
of Nihal Singh. I had baen kind and generous to 
him, hut he tried to betray me. It gave me much 
pain to think that a human being in the garb of 
a Sikh was guilty of the most heinous sin of betraying 
a friend. 1 knew he would suffer its consequences. 
I was however, reminded of the adage “If the 
Almighty happens to he unfavourable, every body 
turns unkind, an enemy”, and decided not to take 
revenge. As I had much to do, I thouglit it wiser 
to cope with the present danger instead of embarking 
on new risks. Hence, 1 remained where I was 
the whole night. As the place was the habits of 
wild animals, I had moved towards the Railway 
Station. Shortly before 4 in the morning I heard 
Nihal Singh and his police friends talk as they were 
driving to the town of Nirmal in a bullock cart 
hired for the purpose. The cart went on its way 
to the town of Nirmal, I too, started wastward, 
whea it was still dark. Hazoor Sahib was 83 miles 
distant by rail, bat I was proceeding tlunagh villages, 
concealing myself in the jungle inspite of the obvious 
U 
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danger from wild animals. I need not describe the 
hardships that I had to encounter on the way for 
want of food. In five or six days I reached Shikargliat 
which is situated on the hank of the Godavari about 
six or seven miles east of Hazoor Sahib. The 
Gurdwara is above the hill, but I put up with the 
Sikhs who lived in the village below. Bhai Earn 
Singh was very hospitable. I stayed with him for 
a day to shako oflF ray fatigue. Tliencxtdayl ra«de 
up ray mind to get up. I enquired of him whether 
there were any Punjabis on a visit to the Gurdwara. 
My purpose was to escape the C. I. D. people. They 
are up to any wickedness if there is money and pros- 
pect in it. They would not realise that I had no 
personal gain in view and my privations had no 
selfish object. What was there that I could do but 
did not do for the sake of freeing these very hounds 
from their much-rolished bondage. Not only did I 
sacrifice all my worldly possessions as well as health 
and comfort but also neglected the imperative duty 
of serving my father in his old age and of providiu!' 
for the proper bringing up and education of my only* 
son of about seven years of age. I am prepared to 
undergo all those haixlships once again if need be 
for the freedom of India so long as there is life in me. 
I would prefer Swaraj for India to getting the 
throne of Indar or the wealth of Kuber (God of 
Wealth) for my own self. 

I had (darshan) of Gurdwara Shekarghat for three 
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(lays as my consolation. I also paid my homage to 
the Gurdwara of Mata Sahib DeAvan situated a little 
aAvay from Hira Ghat. There I met two Niliang 
Sikhs, Bahadur Singh and Hari Singh by name, and 
stayed for two or three dsys with them. The festival 
Hola MohaUa drew near, and I left for Nagina Ghit 
where I put up with Nihaiig Nagina Singh Avhom I 
told that I wanted to pass my [days in secret. I 
would get up early in the morning at one or Uvo 
0’ clock, would A isit the GurdAvara before tlwee and 
after tasting the Nectar of BaAvali Sahib I Avould 
sit in a corner enjoying meditation. I would go to 
the Khalsa library in the garden at about five Avhen it 
Avould bo time for every bexly to visit the Guidwara. 
Before it was light I Avould go back to the Niliaiig’s 
houscj and alter refreshing myself Avith tea I would 
go to Nagina Ghat and thence to Banda Gliat toAvards 
the jungle returning in the evening to take my food 
and retire for sleep. What little I could afford, I 
offered for the Gurdwara through other people. 

The Hola Mohalla festival was over. Sikhs of my 
age and even older than myself from the Punjab 
had gathered there. They had to return after another 
two days. That was my opportunity if I desired 
to return to the Punjab and 1 decided to travel 
in their company. At Randu Policemen always are 
on guard to make enquiries about tiie passengers 
leaving the station. I therefore, moved on to Moghal, 
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(;ight miles oast of llandu, and entrained there 
taking a ticket for Jhansi. Hari Singh was with 
me. When the train reached Bandu about sixty or 
seventy Punjabis got in. Now I lost all fear of the 
Police. We had got in at half past six, at quarter 
past seven wo alighted at Manwar, went to the Nadi, 
and cooked our food, and ate it. Balak Singh was 
accompanying me. From Manwar I sent two copies 
of my statement; one in Gurmukhi and the other in 
Urdu, in the form of hook parcels to Lahore and 
Lyallpur, (Urdu copy was made by Nihdi Singh). 

Again we got into the train and reached KhandAva. 
There avo saAV a Police guard of about ten or tAveh e 
Sikhs. They examined our compartment AA’hich AA'as 
full of Sikhs. But the Avas of God are inscrutable; 
and though I Avas in fully vieAV of the policemen 
they could not recognise me. What astonished me 
even more was tliat the guard contained tAvo pss- 
songcrs of the Komagatamaru, aged 22 and 27. I 
asked Balak Singh to engage them in conversation. 

The train started, and after a short time Are reached 
Bina. Hari Singh and Balak Singh and myself 
Avith some of their acquintances, got do\rn there. We 
left the BailAA'ay Station and had a bath and then 
got our food cooked. and took it. We stayed there 
for the night. Next morning a policeman came to 
tell us - tliat Are could not stay there longer than 
twenty four hours, and that we should depart. Hence 
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the others went back to Jhansi, while Hari Singh 
and I got into the train for Guiiewali. On our way 
we learnt that some residents of Amritsar district 
had got leases of land in four or five villages in 
the Gwalior State. We got down at Tukrani and 
saw the servant of the Sardar. Wo stayed there for 
some time and then decided to do some work. I sent 
my companion Hari Singh to the Punjab, myself 
staying behind. After ten or fifteen days the Sardar’s 
younger brother turned up, and his depravity of 
character roused pity in me. He was devoid of 
intellect and rude in conversation. It was his habit 
to use abusive language. For these reasons, I decided 
to leave the place which somewhat annoyed him. 
I went to live Avith Mangal Singh of Fandori. There 
I bought a mare which I used for visiting Punjabis 
living in the neighbourhood. I used to see one Hari 
Singh, Avho had been once to America. The village 
of Bachan Singh Subedar of Durgapur Avas also near 
by, but I never disclosed to anyone who I -was. In 
one village there lived one Ganga Singh of Amritsar 
district. 1 asked him whether he knew anything 
about Gurdit Singh of his district who had chartered 
a ship to Canada. He replied that Gurdit Singh 
was roaming in the Punjab living as a refugee and 
evading the police, that his property had been for- 
feited and that Government had offered a considerable 
reward for his arrest. 

I laughed at how the people had been befooled. 
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I had never visited the Punjab since the tragedy 
at BudgC'Budge but they were attributing to me 
crimes which were farthest from my mind. It docs 
not become an upright man to loot his brethren. 
Moreover I was hoping to get justice done by law 
courts and was careful to remain on the ri<ht side of 
the law. I was suffering so much when I was 
strictly subservient to legal limitations. Had I trans* 
grossed them I do not know what would have hap> 
pened to me and my people. 

I lived there for two months moving from one 
place to another. I subscribed some newspapers as 
well. Then I passed Shandauri and reached Sipri, 
where there lived one Bam Singh Jat of Sialkot 
district, lie was living alone. I stayed wi h him, 
and soon after he left the place fov the Punjab. 

I had, however, made some acquintances there, 
and Pandit Murlidhar, Overseer, gave me a contract 
for some work on a tank and a canal. I started the 
work but my funds ran short. I could do nothing 
without money. I wrote a letter to a well-wisher and 
a friend of mine Avho came to me personally and 
gave me about two hundred rupees. The work went 
on well, and I got introduced to some person at Sipri. 
I received ncAVspapcrs in my assumed name, and thus 
I remained in touch with affairs in the Punjab. Pay- 
ment was made to me in two or three bills, and with 
that money I bought some clotli which I sold at 
profit. 
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I bought land for a tank, and had a miod to 
buy one ohak of about twenty five hundred acrea in 
area. I had every hope of getting i*, when all nay 
plana wore upset. My mare liad white marks, and 
people of that distriot told me that it was ominous 
and would bring some calamity on me. But I paid 
no heed to those remarks. A few days afterwards 
the mare was stolen, and I lodged information at the 
Thana. I was going in search of my mare, when I 
learnt that the Punjab Police had come to know of 
my stay at Sipri. My informant advised me to quit 
the place instantaneously for good. Tlus was another 
misfortune for mo. I had invested all that I had. 
With what I earned in the contract work as well as 
in the sale of cloth, I had bought a bullock cart and a 
few other necessary articles. At that time I was 
almost penniless, and did not know wbat to do. I 
went to Sipri, and saw a sikh of about 30 years of 
age getting down from the train. Ho had a loose 
beard. He did not see me and I did not attract his 
attention. There was a Brahman, with whom I 
used to put up when I had occasion to go to Sipri. I 
could not find him at his house, but from the talk 
that I had with his son>in>law I guessed that there 
was some thing wrong. How could I trust this 
Brahman, whose daughter lived as wife with Prem 
Singh, This man tried to betray me for the sake 
of reward even when 1 bad been of so much use 
to him. I, therefore, put up at another place for ' 
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the night. Rising early I visited the temple of Bala 
Jee. While there I had visited a hermit who sat before 
the sacred fire. Whenever I went there, I made my 
obeisance to him. I was rewarded for my humility 
this last day of my visit. As soon as I approached 
the Sadhu, he told me that Frem Singh and a Panjabi, 
apparently a Government servant, had enquired of 
him whether Hari Singh (my assumed name) had 
been to that place. The sadhu having replied in the 
negative, they had begun an anxious search for me. 
He did nob know my secrets, but thought it advisable 
to warn me of what was happening. I moved on to 
old Sipri, where I could get gun-powder which I had 
bought on previous occasions as well, for I had to 
proto 3t myself from the attacks of wild beasts in the 
jungle. Now all hopes of my getting justice were 
blasted. I thought that it was for the police to 
chalk out the way in which I would die. Nobody 
would try to sift the truth. The Government would 
only believe what the Police reports said. If I had 
to bo prosecuted openely like Bhai Matti Das, avho 
was sawed into pieces, I would have been willing 
to surrender myself to the Police; bub I knew that 
the Police would shift the guilt olf their shoulders 
after they had perpetrated acts of open oppression. 
For these reasons, I could not reconcile myself to 
the idea of being arrested by the Police. I decided to 
spread gun powder in the room and to keep it concealed 
under straw and then to set fire to it when the police 
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approached, which would blow up (he house along with 
myself and the policemen. I thought, 1 would, in this 
way, accompany the souls of the policemea to the 
Court of DhArmAKAJ. where 1 would enquire of them 
what offence I had committed. I would ask them in 
that sublime court to tell me what offence I had com 
mitted that they were so untiring in their efforts to per- 
secute me. I arranged everything, and waited for 
their advent : but nobody turned up. When it was 
about lo O’clock, I went to sleep fastening the door 
from inside. I looked at my cot and other furniture of 
the house, and thought that I was there for that 
night only. 

At about 2 in the tnoi ning I dreamt (hat I was in 
the presence of a majestic personality clothed in a 
white robe. I wondered whether 1 was in the presence 
of.the Kalgidhar (Juru Gobind Singh. I.ooking more 
closely I thought it was Baba Ram Singh, Saint of 
Sarhali, who patted me on the back and advised me 
Hot to lose heart. He asked me to muster up courage, 
as I had to do much work. After tKi.s my eyes opened 
and I had nothing but the recollection of the dream to 
cheer me up in my peril. I considered myself very 
fortunate that 1 had been blessed with the presence of 
such a saintly man. I made up my mind to put my 
nerves tog^^her, for now there shone a ray of hope that, 
the Almighty might so arrange things that I would get 
a redress of my grievances. 1 swept the gun powder 
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away to ont; corner. I got ready with some articles 
and left the house between 3 and 4 in the morning. I 
handed over tli(* key to rny ntMghboiir^ the Brahman, 
telling him that I was leaving on some business. 

Leaving tlu ^iou^)e I made for Sipri. On tin; w.iy 
I hired a bullock cart for the jounv^y. My destinatioa 
was II miles from Sipri, and the road was a nvitalled 
one. When I had gone only abcuit 3 miles, \ saw the 
^fahiuan who was fath<‘r-in-law to Prem Singh, f gues- 
sed that he was going to my lioust* to lind out if 1 was 
there, and then to inform the police. When I had gone 
9. distance of 5 miles from my house, 1 saw a cart 
driven by horses wlmrein sat a handsome Sikh youth of 
about 25 or 26 years of age. His teeth were st*t with 
gold nails, j was well concealed aiui lauglicd at tlu! 
idea that tln'y had bieii outwittf‘d and would search in 
vain tor me at my house. A Second conveyance was; 
following the first at a distance of about a mile ami I 
savy in it four or live Muhammadan policemen from the 
Punjab. One of them obviously had some suspicions 
and was pointing to me : Lut meanwhile the cart 
increased the distance betw’een us. On my part I feared 
that others might he following these men on the same 
road. I had agreed lo pay hire to the cartman up to 
Sipri ; but I paid liirn the full amount at once and 
proceeded southwards in the jungle. 

1 ; need not relate here the hardships that I experien- 
ced QX),tbe way. The jungle between Sipri. and Bundii 
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Quetta abounded with wild beasts, specially tigers, bears 
tind leopards ; and 1 had tb traverse it mostly at night. 
One day about sixty miles from Sijiir, while 1 was sitting 
at a tank I saw the same unfaithful Prem Singh walking 
hurriedly on the road at noon time. I concluded that 
he had been receiving information of my coming up 
to that point; and was upon my heels. Fortunately, 
however; he had not espied hie and went on past me. 
I, accordingly; directed my footsteps towards lire west 
instead of continuing southtvatds. On my way, 1 chan- 
ced to meet two persons, a mah and a woman of Karia. 
i'hey were frightened by seeing, me; anil trliMl to run 
atvay; I shouted to them tiot to appi'cliend any danger. 
1 told them I was there at tht;- tahfep^ahd thejr could 
bring to me their employers Who had seht them for my 
Search. They went away ashamed. I drahk some 
Water there, and exerted myself to Walk some eight 
more miles in jungle. I found a Bhil's cottage where t 
Stayed for the night. 

kising early I left for Rajgarh. On account of the 
previous year's draught there was scarcity of water and 
the people had to bring i* on carts from a distance of 
five or six miles; A traveller had to beg for water at 
<!ach door, for he could not get sufficient ijuantity frorii 
one house. One day 1 went begging for water in a 
village, and I saw three or four men of the C. t. I). 
Police disguised as pilgrims. Before they could see hi<?; 
I left the village and went hack to the jungle. Except; 
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in th« village, there was no water to be had in an area 
of about 1 2 miles of the jungle. At noon, tny thirst be- 
came unbearable ; and death for w'ant of water was 
imminent. Bur God is merciful. 1 saw a horseman with 
two others walking by his side, coming in my direction 
in that desolate. district. They were Mohammadans. I 
told them I was dying of thirst. They carried a bucket 
of water, and were kind enough to give me some water. 
I felt it soothing and invigorating ; it w’as nectar for 
me, and saved me from certain death. 

Fivcry day 1 would walk on, taking rest at intervals 
in the fields. I bathed in a stream about four or five 
miles from Ramgarh. I also washed my clothes and 
c*.'ke(l my food there. Then 1 lay down under a tree 
thinking to move on after sun set, for I had to pass 
through a village. Suddenly I saw two men turn to- 
wards me. Seeing that I had a sword, they kept at a 
distance, and talked to each other. One of them sat 
down, while the otlier went back to the place he had 
come from. 1 suspected that police was on the look 
out for me at the next village and that was why I was 
waiting for nigliifall to proceed further. When one of 
the men nad gone some distance^ 1 started on my 
journey. Tlie .second man enquired of me where I was 
going j but I persi^t»•d in my course, telling him 1 could 
go where I liked. He intended to delay me, and asked 
me my name. Replying that 1 was only a traveller, I 
went on. He dared not obstruct my passage, for he saw 
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I had a sword and could use it. After walking some 
distance I concealed myself in a hollow of the stream. 

I sat there, and tlu light over the question whether It 
was proper for me to keep the swwd and the chakkar 
rhey \vt:re deadly weapons, and I might use them 
against an innocent person, who might try to stop me 
suspecting that I was a murderer nv a dacoit. I fear- 
ed such improper use of the weapons, and hurried both 
under ground. Soon after I beared the voice of abaut 
thirty or forty persons who were; suggesting to aach 
other to search this way and that way ; hut I took 
advantage of the darkness and walked on for about 
three*iniles dow^n the stream. I'he stream turned west- 
ward but 1 went on straight alxjut eight or ten Ko^ 
guided by the moon. I found a village bt fore me, and 
went to bleep near a well half a mile* away from 
human habitalion. This place was, however, much 
frequented, and it was not safe to remain there. One 
man came up to me to buy some medicines taking me 
to be a physician. I put before him the little stock 
that I had- While we were talking, another came up 
and said he suspected there was seinething wrong and 
I was no seller of medicines. I thought it wise to leave 
the place. Reaching the next village, I took shelter 
under a tree. At alx)ut 2 in the afternoon, I saw two 
persons coming towards me inspite of the severe heat 
of the sun. One was dressed as a merchant or pilgrim 
with a pyjama and a turban on and a small bundle 
hanging down from the shoulderi. The second looked 
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like a Gurkha and spoke a tongue 1 could not undef- 
stand. They had with thein a boy of twelve or thirteen 
from the village Karai in the district of Sipri. The 
first one passed on, while the other two came to me. 
The boy saw mcj and laughed with the remark that I 
was the same person. But his cd npanion reprimanded 
the boy, and asked him to keep silent. The rest 1 
could not understand. They wtrre also followed by a 
third man, who was a Sikh and walked passed me. 
The boy had obvioasly teen brought to Indentify me. 
As for the Sikh I thought him to lx* eith(;r Mangal 
Singh or the brother of Prem Singh, for I had duly seen 
his back and could not indentify him. When they 
went to the village, I got up and retracted my steps 
hurried back in to the jimgle. 1 still feared that the 
police could surroaixl me with the ludp of the vHlagers. 
I had some books I had taken much pain to write, and 
some Japanese currency. I lit up a lire in the holIo^v• 
place, and burned these valuables lest ibey might fall 
in to the hands of the police Meanwhile,- 1 met a man* 
whom I asked for some water. The sun had set and he 
took me to a field, where he gave me water. He and 
his companion advised me to make good my escape 
without further loss of time as they were making pre- 
paratrorK to arrest me. { accompanied them in their cart 
op to the village I had gone to in the mornirg. After 
that, I proceeded towards the south. It is difficult to 
describe the hardships that I had to encounter during 
that night ; and only those who have experteneed such 
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misfortunes in their IK'es can realise my condition. From 
Kotah I had gone towards the Muttra Railway line, 
a distance of about fifti.'cn miles. It was there that 
ihe above mentioned incident took place. Guided by 
slar in the night I resumed my journey and turned back 
from the place crossed the Railway Line between 
Kotah and Bina where 1 lay down for sleep near 
a well outside the village. I passed the night as Well in 
the jungle, for I had had to walk a distance of about 
forty miles during the previous night and day. There 
1 entered a village and bought a few neces-saries. I 
changed my clQthes|by buying new ones. I expected that 
1 would be watched in a village and bought these things 
in a market which is held w<;ekly and where thousands 
of people gather. During the day, I remained away 
from the village. During the night I came and took 
te.-5t by a well. Taerc I heard that a man was proclaiming 
by beat of drum in the village that any body, feeding 
or harbouring a Panjabi of about 50 years of age would 
be punished, that the Panjabi was guilty of a horrible 
offence and the Government was. much displeased 
as the people did not help in his capture. After a short 
rest, started onwards in the dark at about midnight, 
i was following a foot path when I heard the' sound of 
footsteps advancing towards, me. i left that path. My 
pursuers also changed, thiir course and continued to 
follow me. I again resumed' the old path,, and in the 
next twelve hours 1 moved on a distance of 
about 4Q miles. Here I was about to fall into the hands 
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of the police, but fortunately I noticed an emply ditch 
through which I continued my walk into the jungle. 
There, I found that certain cartsmen had come to a 
halt for the night : I also stayed there for the night^ 
The police were going ahead of me by the same road, 
n the morning those cartsmen went their way, and 1 
rose to proceed towards Bhanisa tiarh. After I had 
gone a couple of miles, a small footpatli led down a 
descent where there was a police station, 1 took an- 
other path and reached a barren place. In front there 
flowed a brook, but it was hard to go down as the slope 
was rapid. I also feared lest some hear should attack 
me. I had a rope of cotton yarn. I dojbled the rope 
put the loop end round a bush and began to descend 
with its help. I would stop at the end of the rope, and 
draw the rope back by taking hold of one end and 
letting off the other; repeating the process. I reached 
the stream of water below. There I took my bath, and 
proceeded onwards. 

At about 4 o’clock I reached a small village, but I 
could not procure rations from there. Further in near 
Bhainsagarh, I saw a field of bnnjals by a well, where 
outside a hut there was a w^oman busy cooking oa*^ 
leaves. 1 asked her to give me one loal for love or money- 
I offered up to annas eight, but in vain. She was not 
prepared to part with a single loaf, even if I offered her 
a sum of Rs. to-. Disappointed, 1 resumed my journey. 
My path lay through Bhainsagarh village. I decied to w-iit 
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for darkness, and for this purpose sat concealed by a de- 
solate place near a well. Soon after I heard voices calling 
out for the man who wanted bread. I thought there must 
be some thing wrong there. Now they were anxious to 
provide me with food while they h id refused to barter a 
loaf even for a rupee. I decided to keep quiet and wait. 
I could see three or four men going by the same road 
and talking to each other. I suspected them to be hunt- 
'ng for me. I did not go through the village and went 
over a hillock on the north side. O.i coining down, I took 
a road leading westward. I had hirdly gone two miles 
when I heard some voices. I concealed myself on one 
side and could hear a little of the conversation. One 
of the men addressed the other as Ketha Jee and said 
that their officer was angry that day and intended to 
return only when he had captured the nurderer. The 
second said that it was easier to catch him if somebody 
harboured first and then betrayed him to the police. A 
third man expressed his opinion that one could deceive 
„ the outlaw by pretending to give shelter and afterwards 
handing him over to the police. S:ill another said it 
was foolish not to give the criminal credit for hi> sharp 
intelligence, for otherwise he could not reach up to 
Bhainsagarh. O.ie of them enquired how they would be 
able to identify him. Another answered that he was 50 
years of age with white beard, a clever looking Panjabi, 
and had a turban on his head. I could not hear more, 
for they had moved away. However, they were followed 
^ by aiiolbtr baltli of twenty live or lliirly people, among 
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whom there were a few horsemen. One of them struck 
a match to light his pipe and I could see 
that he wore a hat. From what I had seen and 
heard I concluded that the police received correct in- 
formation of the route 1 had followed : and it was also 
clear that the police had by wire received reinforcement 
from the neighbouring village of Sadar and the Euro- 
pean officer was himself leading the party. I acco - 
dingly changed my route and proceeded to the direction 
whence the party had come. Guided by stars, I thought 
I was going westwards. I came to a place between a 
lank pn one side and a hillock- on the other. Wich 
great difficulty 1 got throagli, and began to walk 
through fields. At 3 i i the morning, I felt utterly ex- 
hausted. I saw a low stream before me and thougl\t 
of sleeping on the stones by its side in a secluded place. 
Suddenly I heard a splash in the water and by the smell 
I presumed that there was a tiger coming to drink water. 
Near by, I saw a few logs of hewn wood. I at once made 
up a big fire with the idea that a tiger would- not come 
near it. This I didin a hollow, for I feared my detection 
from a distance, f felt acute pangs of hunger, but had 
nothing but tea with me. I, therefore, boiled some tea 
in my yard bowel and drank it. I felt a little refre- 
shed, and slept for about an hour and a half. I then 
proceeded westward through the jungle, but hunger 
Increased every momen\ O.i climbing a tree, I saw a 
village at some distance. I proceeded towards the 
village and while I was strolling on I met a man who 
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seemed to be exhausted and blistered by prickly thorns 
I enquired who he was to whicli he replied “Kala" 
meaning thief. “Who are you" he asked me.“l am also a 
Kala. Any luck last night,” to which question, he replied 
in the negative. Thinking me to be of the same profes- 
sion, he was very courteous and invited me to go to his 
village. I politely refiuo.1. finally he asked me if he 
could do anything for me. I asked for the pretty looking 
lathi if you like he was carrying. He gladly presented me 
with this which came in handylater on. After leaving 
this man I found a well where I rested. I had an empty 
stomach, and drank a large quantity of water which 
gave me trouble. A man came up to me and seeing 
me in pain asked what the matter was. 1 told that 1 
was suft’ering from hunger and after a little talk I gave 
him a rupee and asked him to get me some wheat flour 
and molasses. He went away, and returned jafter about 
a couple of hours with two other men accompanying 
him. "Pointing towards me, he told them something which 
I could not follow. The two new comers, thereupon, 
went back without asking me anything, I had my own 
suspicions. I feared lest they should go and 
inform the police. The articles that were brought 
for me were not to my taste. The flour was of 
maize, and the other things were also not good. 
Nevertheless, I thanked God that I had got some- 
thing. I did not think it proper to prepare my food 
there, for I had some fears as regards those two men who 
had gone back. I was preparing to leave the place, whe n 
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the man who brought the food for me insisted and begged 
me to stay. That strengthened my suspicions. The more 
he asked me to stay the more earnest I became to leave 
the place. When ultimately I left the spot, he made for 
the village. I changed my direct ion towards the west, and 
began to walk without following any direct path. Aft^r 
walking about four kos' I came to a place where water 
was available. 1 sat down, and cooked niy food and 
ale it. For the night I found shelter with the wal('l.' 
man of a field of onions. The next day I came to a 
Jagirdar’s village. O.i one side there was a hill, and 
I was trying to pass through it wlien I came across two 
persons following a well laden buffalo from Bhalnsagarh. 
One of them enquired who 1 was ; while the othei said 
why they should botlier themselves, they had nothing to 
do with me, and 1 might be the person whom people 
were searching in Rhainsagarh. 

Further on, 1 was alxjut to resume my old path 
towards the west, when I saw before me a large tank 
with a residential bungalow on the north side and 
people shooting fowls from a boat. I decided to wait 
for darkness, wlten it should be safer to walk op. 1 said 
my evening prayers and meditated for some time on 
the almighty God, and then resumed my journey. 
It had grown dark and I stumbled at every step. I 
passed that open piece of land, and stayed in a field 
near a well. There was a goatskin to draw water; in the 
dark night tht're was noiu' to watch me. But it so 
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happened that I approached the well from the side 
where the earth was loose, and it gave way. I had a 
narrow escape For the night 1 remained *h_re. Early 
in the morning I resumed my jianuy through the 
jungle, without following any delViite path. 1 took great 
care to keep away from iiabitatioiis and for tliat 
purpose 1 had to walk longer distances. 

At about lOA.M. that d.iy in lljtt jungle I came 
to a pretty village along one side of which there was a 
path coming from the vdlage 1 had left behind, and 
leading onwards. I saw there a horseman. The horse 
appeared to belong to an officer, while the rider appeared 
to be a shop keeper. lie was riding at an easy pace. 
I went to a goatherd to buy some milk ; but he refused 
to accept Indian Government coin. He wanted the 
current coin of their own Raj. 1 resumed my journey, and 
was passing between hills where there was a passage 
enough for only one bullock cart, when I heard .some 
one calling me to halt. I stopped, and saw a woman 
of about forty years of age running after me. She said 
she had come to know that I was fatigued and wanted 
milk in the last village and that she had taken pity on 
me and wanted me to accompany her back where she 
would hire me a ca"t whic'i would carry me to some 
neighbouring Railway Station, where I could proceed 
whichever way I liked. She talked to me in Marwari. 

I Wondered how she could find out ; first that I was 
tired ; secondly, th.at 1 w.as in continuous trouble and 
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thirdly, that I would like to journey by rail. I had never 
talked such things to any body. It must be the guesses 
of the polic who were following me in one village one 
day and in the next village forty miles distant the next 
morning. I suspected that she wanted to help the police 
by ensnaring me. I sat down* and enquired of hef 
where she could get me a bullock cart. She told me 
that at a short distance there was a stone house. 
She knew the inmates, who would oblige her by 
getting a cart even by compulsion. I had seen that 
fort, and had thought it deserted like many others in 
Mewar. But the woman has supplied me with the infor- 
mation needed that it was used as a Police Station. Now 
1 guessed that the above mentioned horseman’s visit 
was also connected with it. I thanked my stars that the 
woman had proved more useful to me than to the Police. 
1 lay down to rest and requested the woman to go and 
get the cart ready through her men. I told her I would 
follow her soon after shaking off my fatigue. She desi- 
red me to accompany her, but when she found me per- 
sistent she went back with occasional glances behind 
to see that I was where I lay. When the police station 
was only a hundred paces from her, I concealed myself 
from her view behind a tree and ran towards the moun- 
tain on my right ; but she had seen me and cried out 
to men to follow soon as I was flying. I reached the 
top of the hill and fell senseless. I was lying by the 
side of a dreary grove of trees. The water that I had in 
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my garvy was almost all spilt. Only a few drops 
were left. It was about noon and the sun was very hot. 
I thought I would require all my nerve and presence 
of mind, when shortly I would be followed by so many 
peoples. God helps those who help themselves. That 
was true, but how could I help myself was the problem. 
I was tired out. I had a bit of opium, and swallowed it 
with the help of the little water I still possessed. I then 
again began to walk slowly. Behind me I could see 
nobody. 

Soon a fresh dilliculty arose. I found that my path 
downwards was guarded by forty or fifty men. I went 
to the other side but that too was obstructed. I began to 
run over the mountains. 1 was greatly affected with 
thirst for it was very hot. The opium had also increa- 
sed my thirst, though it had relieved me of a little 
fatigue. While running I had freely perspired and 
that had also added to my desire for water. There 
would have been no surprise, tiad I died there of thirst 
but none can injure a person, whom the Almighty pro- 
tects. It was a wonder how I got water in the deserted 
place where stones were radial ing fire, where even the 
birds dared not enter, where there was no trace of 
human dwelling, where even my pursuers had not at- 
tempted to follow me and had been content to obstruct 
my descent. Owing to the draught of the previous 
year, the trees had also withered and there was very 
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scanty shade. The supply of water there at sucli an 
hour I could attribute to no agency but the Lord’s. To 
mv utter surprise I saw before me a young woman 
about 25 years old of rather dark complexion. She 
was carrying a deer skin full of water. For the moment 
I forgot my need of water. 1 enquired who 
she was and where she was bound to. She said she 
was. a Bhilni, and was going to water the young ones 
of goats. On my further questioning where those 
Young ones could be in such a place, she was rather 
displeased and reminded me to mind my own business. 

I told her I was dying of thirst. She offered water 
and I drank as much as I could. I also got my garvi 
bowl filled for future use. She left the place, and I 
went my own way. 

I continued my journey over the hill. It must have 
been about 5 o’ clock by that time. 1 got my previous 
score of water exhausted. I was again feeling the pangs 
of thirst. I turned eastwards where I saw a well and a 
woman by its side. I reached up to that spot and had 
some water. I made up my mind to go down, and lay 
down behind a stone heap to await darkness. There I 
saw two constables coming towards me. They had taken 
off their khaki coats and were carrying them over on 
their arms. They saw me there and were talking 
some thing, when suddenly 1 bent down ex- 
tending my arms on a stick as if it were 
a gun 1 was aiming at them. The trick had its 
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effect. They disappeared at once. I lost no time in 
moving to ihe side whence I wanted to descend. Still . 
1 was reconnoitring from a raised place, if their be an* 
well visible. It was growing dark. I had made . Up my 
mind to move downwards. Wliile descending I began 
to recite my evening Prayers. On the Prayer coming 
to a close I halted to. say the “Ardas”. While I was 
almost through the “Ardas’’ I heard voices and at ohc^ ' 
I was on my guard. Had I not baked to say ray ' 
“Ardas” I would have certainly stepped into the arras 
of my persuers. Mysterious are the ways by which Gtod 
prese.rves lives of those whom He loves. There were 
about ten or twelve men suggesting the wisdom of 
going away now, for they said, I would not attempt 
the descent in the dark niglit. One of them was of 
opinion th9.t I had only a garvi bowl of water that 
morning, and 1 must’go down or die of thirst. They 
were quite ignorant of the angel who had helped- me 
with' water. They had also unwillingly rendered me 
another service for their loud talk had revealed to me 
their presence, for otherwise 1 would have suddenly 
fallen into their hands. 

Then I heard an officer asking several persons 
to guard different paths during the night. He thought, 

I would have to go down for water . Th^re was not 
much narm if they had no sleep f^ the night, he said; 
they must be on the alert when I should try to move 
further. They were moving slowly and I was following. 
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at a distance. The most unhappy thing for me was 
that they would be watching the wells, while I needed 
• water all the more because I had taken my usual dose 
of opium. 

I walked down the side of the hill sometimes 
stumbling, but with a heart heavy with the fear of being 
discovered. I attempted to sleep at one place but in 
vain. At about a in the night I heard the musical 
sound of cymbals and drum accompanied with songs. 
Probably people were busy worshipping some goddess. 
I hurried towards the voices, where I saw a well as well 
as a field hedged all round. There was no body posted 
there. That this well was just close to the village, 
perhaps, accounted for the lack of a guard here. I drew 
out water, and drank it washed my hands and feet and 
filled my garvi for further use. I walked through the 
fields, and occasionally heard the men being warned 
not; ,to indulge in sleep or to mind such and such a well, 
where there was some noise. At three or four places I 
had to remove the fencing round the fields with the help of 
my lathi. After I had done about a couple of miles I 
came to a hillock not connected with the one 1 had 
left the day before I had to turn westwards, and found a 
cartroad. I had left the guarded place behind. At one 
place I had to pass between' two closed rows of:ihills, 
where there was a policf station. The man on duty was 
fortunately sleeping and I passed him silently. Two 
or three kos further -on, I came to the plains, where 
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there was no jungle. I turned northwards; and, 
finding a well sat down by its side, made bread,. of the 
little maize flour that was left with me. There four 
or five men gathered round me. I started forward 
lest some one should be following me. There was a 
stream, and 1 waded through hip deep water, which was 
very cold and produced pains in my joints. After some 
time I came across a 'Neem tree, w'hose leaves had 
withered away but whose stump was so thick that it 
could give a little shade. I lay down to sleep there, 
It might have been two hours, and I was still sleeping, 
when suddenly I heard a noise made by a camel. 1 
rose and saw that two officers in uniform equipped with 
guns were on camel back and were about to alight 
there. They came towards me, and talked amongst 
each other. There was another man with them, . who 
looked like an officer. One of the subordinates went 
away, and the other along with the officer stood there 
at a distance of about 50 yards from me. I thought 
theythad been following me, and had sent one of them 
to bring some persons who could identify me. . I made 
up my mind to see whether they obstructed me, if I 
moved. I started, and the subordinate turned towards 
the officer who did not mind the gesture much, for he 
was sure 1 could not escape. 1 went onward, One bf 
them iollowing me at a distance. I came to a village, 
and thought of spending some money. I had S'oifib 
fifteen rupees with me, and was not SMre whether 1 
yrov^ need them any longer, I bought ghee ap4 gur 
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(molasses^ worth one rupee and swallowed them. On 
. enquiry, I was told that I could get a cart .for lahajpur 
from the next village Indrapur. I had, however, no 
need for a cart but only wanted to leave wrong 
information behind. On leaving the village, I loiind 
a man following me at a distance. He would sit 
down, where I waited and would Walk after me when 
I would resume my journey. I entered the village, 
and enquired whether there was any cart or camel on 
hire. The sun had sat and when I was leaving the 
village, a man came running after me. There vjere 
a few thatched cottages and some fields at a little 
distance. I saw that man talk to certain people there, 
and four or five men came to obstruct my path. They 
told me that I stood in danger of being robbed, if I 
continued my journey during dark and that 1 could 
not be permitted to move on I argued that during 
the day the sun was very hot, and I could not linger 
there,* and that I feared no robbers for I had notfiing 
to lose They did not however, permit me to proi^ed. 
I was given a cot, and compelled to sleep in the 
field. Four or five men sat round obviously to prevent 
ihy escape. One of them asked the other to tell him 
some interesting story to beguile the night. 

; . . -Eayly in the morning at about 3- o’clock they 
warped .one of them to keep awake, and4o;keepa 
'^inct ^atch .pveE me. If J attempted tq fly he was 
5 hqe and cry. Tpen tjfey all we®! tq 
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sleep, except the man who had been put on dutyl 
He, too; after a short time lay down to.sleep and I 
could hear his heavy snoring. That was what I had 
been waiting for. I at once rose up and removed the 
obstruction at the door of the enclosure in which I 
was kept. I then quietly slipped away. I went 
eastwards in.stead of proceeding to Jahazpur. About 
ten minutes later I heard a hue and cry behind me. 

I had gone about a mile, and came to the stream that 
I had crossed on the previous day. That day I had 
encountered many troubles and dangers and had 
escaped unscathed. 

I had left Jahazpur to. my west, and Bundi to 
my east and proceeded haphazardly for three or four 
days towards Toka state. One day while 1 was pro- 
ceeding by the side of the Railway line in Jaipore 
State I saw a trolly running on the rails. The officer 
sent a man towards me, who called to me halt. 
H® enquired who I was. Mean while, the officer 
called him back. I could not understand what he 
meant by that I did not meet any other hardship 
in Jaipore state, and began to pass my days roahting 
here and there. One day I went to one village 
Bhilpura where the Brahmans cultivated; lands. I 
told them I like<l to stay there for ten or fifteiM‘.djays 
; living ‘ sim[dy . on melons. They agreed. ‘ •• Fot^ ' 'the 
night I would sleep there ; in the niorning I wbvdd. 
t^rmelqns ^orth 't^o annas^ and «atidg 
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would move to a secluded place. In the evening 
I would come back, buy half a seer of barley flour 
and make bread of it for night meal. But flour was 
not to be had there. Moreover, I had vtry little 
money left, and I wanted to spend as little as possible. 

After about fifteen days, I made preparations 
to go to Marwar. There was famine in Marwar, but 
I believe 1 could reach Gujrat, my real destination 
more safely if I went through Marwar. 1 had other 
reasons also for taking that route. 1 had a few 
difficulties at two or three places on my way through 
Marwar ; but suffered a good deal on account of want 
of food. It is, however, not necessary to give a 
detailed account of my journey through Marwar. 

1 crossed Marwar and passing throug Palanpur ‘ 
reached Gujrat, The rainy season I passed in 
Palanpur with one Mohan Patel. He u as very kind 
and generous, and I lived for about fifteen days 
there. The son of a Bhagat had graval, and I cured 
him of that malad} by medicines. For that reason 
thoK Brahmans began to respect me. They asked 
me to stay there longer, but I refused. I went to 
Kharoman, and then to Area, where I stayed with 
mohant Sukhdev. For about four or five days. I 
sta 3 red at Sidha S'awala and then at Rup Pur Paten. 
But the days passed away without any untoward 
incident* 1 knew a few medicine^* . In Gujrat I to^k 
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to reading Gujratl 1 read a few books on medicine 
and subscribed to some news papers in Gujrati, My 
medicines began to become popular, and I decided 
to live on what I could earn by their sale. 

1 had left Gwalior State, in March 1916 and it 
was September, 1916 when I reached Gujrat and the 
Baroda State. 

I read in newspapers that in the Amritsar 
Congress the following expressions had been used, 
to the great discredit of myself and my fellow passengers 

As my practice was flourishing, I remained in 
Swali near Baroda about two years and> became friendly 
with the nobles and richmen there. . 

When the Jalianwala Bag massacare took place 
my mind was full of sorrow and it was very difficult 
for *me to remain quietly without doing some thing 
in reply to the tragedy. I reachefl Ahamedabad to pay 
niy respects to Mahatma Gandhiji and to talk* over 
the Jalianwala Bag massacre but I met the Sikh who 
was deputed to find out my where abouts. So it was 
not possible for me to fulfil my desire. 

After that I interviewed Messrs G. tC. Das 
Pandey. and Dayabhai Prot, Barristers* at“law, but 
thinking that I was C. 1 . D. they did not freely tajk'- 
to me. 



. , In. December .4919 when the Special train 'o( 
Mahiiraj Bal Gangadhar Tilak reached Baroda,. ! 
i intended to seek an interview with him at his bungalow, 
where he a as entertained . at a tea party and tp 
converse with him but owing to rush of hid followers I 
could not do that. 

There after I decided to remain at Bombay 
where all the Leaders came every now and then. A 
Rais of Sawali-Daya Bhai Desai (Jaigirdar), whom I 
came to know then very cordially entertained me. He 
was related to Mr.V. J.* Patel. Though he did not know 
me as ‘Gurdit Singh’ he gave me a letter to Mr .Patel 
requesting him to receive me cordially. 1 reached 
Mr. Patel’s Bungalow near Bandra Station. But 
unfortunately he was not in his Bungalow. 

As it was not safe for me to remain in Bombay 
before the very eyes of the Police, 1 intended •to 
remain somewhere in the outskirts of the city and 
so I went to Mahowal Bandar- 12 miles from the town 
where there was Seth Durlav Bhai Ratan Singh’s Ship 
building factory. I however, took service in . 
the^^ factory as a Doctor and there after became 
^ manager of the same. 1 did not take any remunara* * 
tion fpir. discharging my duties as manager excepting 
.board lud lodging because . I had a mirndT' to 
rei^n: . the^^^ and subsequently to gain the 

Here 1 wks living ratbir 
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vd?y p^cefuUy. Though I had"^ every c^rtf<wt of 
life he^e yet I did not forget my country and accord^ 
■iftgly I went to Mr. Patel and gave him the letter I 
took from Oaya Bhai Desai. Mr Patel r^eived 
me cordially. ^ He spared much of his valuable tinve 
' to converse with me. But as soon as he came to 
know that I was Gurdit Singh he was little irritated 
and thought that I was coming from C. I. D. and to 
avoid the trouble he said “Just go to Mahatmaji wiib 
can hear your heart-rending stories. 

I went to the house of Seth Rewa Sanker 
Matiwala in Gamda Devi where Mahatmaji was staying 
on its third floor. 1 intended to have an interview with 
him. The inmates of the house at first turned a deaf 
ear to my requests but on my earnest prayer they 
took me to the door of the room where Mahatmaji 
was living and from out side said “See there is 
Mahatmaji sittin|;” and forced me to come out. Next 
‘day 1 again went there but the same inmates said 
‘‘Once you have a ‘Darsan’ (Visit) you are not allowed 
a second ‘Darsan’ (Visit)”. 1 returned. But 1 insisted on 
a ‘Darsan’ (Visit) any how so 1 attempted the ‘Darsap’ 
(Visit) a third time when they asked me wby 1 had 
again 1 said 1 came with some presents for 
Mahatmaji. They requested me to hand the pronto ' 
over . to them but I said it was not possible^ as 1 mu^ jgd; 
and< pay.my respectsrto.Mahatmaji vrith these prints. 

(Hie man went itii to ask for Mahatmaji’s petml^idn. 
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Mahatmaji allowed me the interview prayed for. I 
sat before Mahatmaji, Sm. Sarala Devi and some 
other gentlemen. 1 opened my purse, from which 
one five rupees note and a silver coin of rupee one 
were placed before Mahatmaji. When Mahatmaji 
asked me why this money had been paid, I said it was 
my humble offering towards the Jalianwala Bag fund 
for which he was then collecting. He accepted 
my offering. 

Another bundle was opened by me in which there 
was a new coat. I also placed this coat before 
Mahatmaji on being asked why ? 1 said I had no more 
money, therefore something might come from the 
selling of tins coat and raise my contribution to an 
appreciable sum. First he refused but* my earnestness 
compelled him to take the same. Another present 1 
had placed before Mahatmaji was my garvy. Mahat* 
maji was now astonished and asked me why this too 
was parted with. I said whatever I had and from 
which a farthing could be derived I must put before 
you. After that he told Sm. Sarala Devi som^hing 
in English Turning towards me he said— This garvy 
is for your own use for drinking water. I won’t take 
it. I said what of this garvy I was ready to saorifide 
every ounce of my blood if the sufferers of the Jalianwala 
Bag Could be profited by it ? Mahatmaji was higMy 
pleased with my conversation and which had th^ a 
fre^ flow. 
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1 give below the conversation that followed. 

Mahatmaji--“Have you got any property” ? 

Mahal majij nothing at present**. 

Mahatmaji — “You have ofcourse got nothing now but 
have you not got any property at Home**? 

• ' ' 

I. — *1 have no home and no property whatsoever. 

Mahatmaji— “When you have got nothing what niakes 
you so indignant as regards Jalianwala bag**? 

I, —“He alone can realise the Jalianwala Bag inciden 
who had been once a victim of such brutal 
massacre. 1 am really an unfortunate man 
as I have not been able to see the place up 
till now and am much anxious to see the 
place.** 

y 

Mahafmaji — “How do you come to know that the place. 

where the massacre took place, is a holy one.**' 

L — ^Jhe soul of a human being is purified from the free* 
dom of his country and that the starting 
pomt of that freedom is the Jalianwala ^ag* 
where the joint blood of Hindus, Sikhs and 
Mahomedans was spelled as a sacrifice for 
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that purpose. I regard that place as a 
holy one. ” 

Mahatmaji — “You better take back your coat and gavy 
leaving me the coins.** 

I — ‘‘When my soul is burning for the service of the 
country, wl at shall I do \vith the garvy and 
the coat.** 

( Mahatmaji showed my coat and garvy to 
Sm, Sarala Devi and spoke something in English.) 

Mahatmaji asked my name, 

I— 1 have no name, the one I have cannot be disclosed 
here ; if you still insist please allow me 
to speak with you privately for 1 5 minutes. 

Mahatmaji— I have no time and there is no need of 
privacy. 

I»"“Very important affairs 1 have to comunicate-please 
allow me at least five minutes. 

Mahatmaji— 1 have absolutely no time at all. 

If— I understand sir, we cannol have a few words to* 
gether be good enough to ask Mr. Patel 
what I desire to speak to you. 
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Mahatraajl — Alright I shall see. 

( I then came back ). 

From this day I used to go to Mahatmaji every 
now and then and there was no one to obstruct me in- 
going to him. Aft6r a few days Mahatmaji sent my coat 
and garvy for auction sale and the amount fetched by 
the sale was Rs. 115/- a news whick gave me much 
pleasure. 

When Mahatmaji comes to Bombay he lives with 
Rewa Sankar and accordingly all the visitors from 
far and near see him here. 

13th April 1920. 

I heard that Pundit Ram Bhaj Dutt Chowdhuri, 
husband of Sm. Sarala Debi had come to this house 
and had been putting up there. I went and met Sm. 
Sarala Debi and expressed my desire to see her 
husband. She did not recognise me but took me for 
an ordinary Sikh who generally came to that house So 
she did not hesitate to arrange the interview with 
Punditji. 

. She entered the Punditji's room and got the 
permission. 
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Punditji received tne cordially and asked me to sit 
on a chair by him. 

Punditji asked where I lived and what 1 came 
there for. I answered that I had no place to live in 
and without reason or rhyme I came to your .goodself. 

(Conversation). 

Punditji — Sirdarji, please, let me know your busi* 
ness as I am ready for retirement. 

I. --Punditji, you wish to sleep but my story 
is a long one. 

Punditji — I had no sleep for 24 hours and if I don’t 
sleep I shall not be able to deliver my 
speech at the ensuing meeting of tnis night. 

1. — Punditji please appoint a time that 1 may 
express clearly all that I have got to say. 

Punditji— What is that conversation that will 
take so much time ? 

I.— Punditji when you will once begin to hear 
my story you will hardly leave me without 
getting to the end. 
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Pun(Mtji— Then please come on another 
occasion. 

I had to leave the place 

That night a meeting was to have been held near 
the Franco Bridge-in which the earth of Jalianwala Bag 
packed in smalt packets tiras sold at Re. i per packet 
and thousands of such pakets were sold. I had a mind 
to purchase one packet of the holy earth but I had no 
money then to buy it with. However I asked the 
seller to sell me 5 packets of the holy earth on credit. 
I got and as promised after 15 days I paid off the 
value of the same and distributed the packets free 
of charge. 


19. 4. 1920. 

I interviewed Punditji. :At the first visit I 
wished Punditji “Bandemataram” -Punditji replied 
"‘Sat Sri Akal”. 


( Conversation continued ). 

f 

Punditji — Please excuse me, Sardar Saheb, as 
1 do not know you. 

Su'i when we will be acquainted you will 
I^ve to take much troijble on my account. 
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Panditji-All right you have full liberty to speak 
to me what you desire. 

I.-r-Punditji-At the last Amritsar congress Pundit 
Motilal Nehru in his presidental speech 
said that the Police of Budge Budge had 
tortured the inniates of the Komgata Maru 
and that they lost their temper and violated 
the law. This fact is not at all true and 
is absolutely wrong. 

Punditji—There was no fault of Pundit Motilal 
Nehru as this was already out in the news 
papers. 

1. — ^Panditji-The innocent passengers of Komagata 
Maru were the aggrieved patry and that 
they remained very calm up to the time of 
their death by a shower of bullets. But the 
public have come to know that those in- 
mates were to be blamed for this mishap. 
(Vide Presidential speech of Pandit Motil 
Lai Nehru and news paper ). 

* ■* 

Pundiiji-The government enquiry Committee of 
Komagata Maru has reported to the news 
papers that the prassengers of Komagata 
Maru committed breach Qf peace. 
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I. Will you kindly let me knew whether any 
leader up to date took the trouble of mak 
ing enquiries as to the real facts of this 
incident 7 

Pundit ji — No. No one. 

I. — Is it ’not an absurd thing Sir, that you have not 
taken the trouble of setting up Enquiry 
Committee of your own V 

Panditji — Yes it was our duty no doubt but we were 
so busy with other affairs that we could not 
give our attention to thism atter. 

I — Is it not the fact that the matter had been reported 
on by the Government only who generally do 
not like to disclose their guilt so you have 
accepted the report as Gospel truth ? 

Panditji — Pandit Motial Nehru made ’his speech on the 
basis of the news papers he did not add 
anything of his on. 

I — Panditji On 13th April 1920 at the French- Bridge 
meeting you said about hundreds of innocent 
persons being shot dead and thousands 
wounded is absolutely true V 

Panditji — “That I said in the meeting is absolutely 
true. 
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I, — Panditji-Yoii have most probably read 
the (jovernmeiit Report on Jalianwala 
Rag in which it was mentioned that only 
29 parsons were litad. Is that true? 

Panditji-— It was absolutely false-Govt. to 
avoid their responsibility brought such 
untruthful Report before the general 
public but at last tliey were obliged to 
accept the real fact. 

I. — Then now Sir, how did you belive the 
Report of the Government Enquiry 
Comm ittee? 

Panditji— It is true that I don’t belive it but 
I want to know the real fact which 
I have not yet heard, 

you desire to know the real fact pKsase 
appoint an Enquiry Committee and I 
will make you understand that the 
Report issued by Government is abso- 
lutely false. 

Panditji— Do you know the fact by guess or 
by actual knowledge? 

^-—Without actual knowledge I would not have 
troubled you Sir. Before my eyes the 
passengers of Komagata Marn were 
shot dead like innocent beasts. ( when 
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uttering those few words 1 could not 
control my tears and for some time I 
could not speak ). 

Fanditji — Sardar Saheb-the ease has become 
very old and it is not possible to redress 
the wrong at the present moment. 

I. — Panditji you may call it and old one but 
it is and will remain fresh in my heart 
so long I shall be living and after ray 
death too. It also may be a fact that 
these heart-reading thoughts may bring 
about my demise and their yield at the 
next birth. 

Panditji — Unfortunate Gurdit Singh is no 
longer in this world otherwise there 
might be some means of conducting the 
case. 

I.— Panditji if yon are ready to appoint an 
Enquiry Committee it might be possible 
that Gurdit Singh will himself explain 
the matter before you. 
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(Note of Gurdit {Siugh). 


Upon this the face of Panditji flashed with 
astonishment and he asked me if 
Gurdit Singh living then. 

I.— -Yes Panditji he is living but he is absolu 
tely broken hearted and will not rally 
unless and until he is able to redress tlie 
brutal wrong. 

Panditji — If he is alive can he come to me ? 

I. — Yes Panditji he is alive and whenever you 
will send for him he will come to you. 

Panditji — I want to see him to-day if possible, 
if not as soon as ho can. 

I. — Panditji — f Gurdit Singh just now comes 
to you how will you recognise him. 

Panditji — Yes I shall be able to recognise him 
through my heart. 

I.— I am that unfortunate-alwaj’^s at your 
service. 

Panditji. — Yes you are one of the fortunate 
sufferers but where is Gurdit Singh. 
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I. — 1 am Gurdit iSingli beibre you. 
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OTK — Puuditji was very tnucli astonished and 
blusted out, “O’ my God” you are the same 
And immediately embraced mo cordially and 
gave me a seat by him. At this embracing 
the major portion of my grief’ was removed. 
(Conversation Continued). 

Panditji — Babaji, Hoav did you escape the 
clutches of the police ? 

I.— Our Almighty God is our saviour. If I 
nar)'ate my whole history it will tahe 
you not only a few hours but a few days. 
If you however have time and if you 
allow me such time I may narrate every 
thing. 

Puuditji— I have not so much time but if yori 
can narrate by writing I shall gladly 
read it. 

I. — It will also take much time to narrate in 
writing. 

Panditji — All riglit you may prepare it and I 
will take it when I next come to Bombay 
after 3/4 months. 
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This time Funditji opened his trunk and 
brought out a bundle of G. P. Notes to give them to 
me but I said please take it back and utilise it for 
the country’s cause— I wish to live as a Sadhu-I 
am determined to live upon my own earning. 

I then prepared the history of the brutal inci- 
dent and handed it over to Punditji when he next 
came to Bombaj'. 


For an interview with Lala^ Lajpat Raui. 
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Once I came to know that Lala Lajpat liai 
had come to Bombay on the occasion of a Tramway 
strike, and attend the meeting of the strikers. A 
little before my reaching there Lalaji left the meeting 
I then bear’d he had gone to Kalva Devi Road to 
meet the Punjabis living there. I also went there 
and was informed that he was engaged at the 
Marwari Meeting was a private meeting and tickets 
were issued only to the members, I had no ticket — I 
stood at the gate — the volunteer at the gate fortu- 
nately went on some business within the meeting. 
In the meantime I took charge of his duties un-called 
for. When he returned and saw me officiatins; for 
him hs was pleased and gave me a chair before him to 
sit on. In reward of my two ours duty I begged him 
to find out Lala Lajpat Rai. I wrote in a slip *T am 
Gurdit Singh of S. S, Koinagata Main” and asked 
him to hand the same over to Lalaji. After his 
departure I scaned every one of his steps very earn- 
estly to see avhat would hairpen when the slip was 
handed to Lalaji. I saw that when the slijr was 
handed over to him he saw it and put it by on his 
chair— thinking that Gnrdit Singh was dead and 
gone and this man had come from 0. I. D. to cheat 
him. However as soon as I saw the chit thrown I 
rushed there and picked up the same so that except 
Lalaji no one would be able to know of my arrival 
there. At the door from which Lalaji was coming 
out I stood before him and caught his arm and said 
‘‘I am rather tired to sent an interview with you— 
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please allow me to speak. I showed the chit reached 
the hands of the [)olico what Would have beea the 
result. (Still ho did not pay much attention to my 
affairs-he told me to tir.st have corresijondenee with 
Master Sunder Singh Laral Puri at Lahore. “If 
he ask then only I caa undertake your case.” 

Dewan Chiman Lall was delivering his sj)eechc8 
at Bombay when there was strike in the schools and 
oolloges-l too delivered s(5veral s[)eeches with him but 
he did not recognise me nor <lid ho ask me who I was. 

I went to Sotli Sauker Lal-Banker-but he did 
not pay any attontian to my affairs. 

One day at J. J. Hospital of Bombay there was 
a mass meeting and Moulaua Saukatali was present, I 
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I delivered here my epeebh to the; sfciidents 
as given below:— 

"Boycott of schools and colleges is necessary not 
because the autocratic Government are doing no good 
to us and in future there is no chance of their 
doing anything for the Indians. They h^ve taken 
our little Dalip Singh and converted him to Chris* 
tianity. They have liolonged the precious . stone 
“Kohinoor” and broken it into pieces. 

The speech inflamed the heart of a Punjabi C. I. D. 
who was noting down the utterances of the speakers at 
a little distance from the pandal, and who then made 
a move to catch hold of me. Bub immediately after 
delivering the speech I left without their knowledge. 

One day at the house of Rewa Shanker several 
leaders with Mr. Moti Lai Neliru came and resided. 

I went and met Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, his son, and repeated the conversation I 
had with Pandit Ram Bhaj Dutb Chowdhury about 
the Congress. 

Pandit Ji admitted that his utterances in the 
previous meeting as regards the Eomagatamaru 
incident wore not quite true. “The Nagpur Congress* 
he said “is going to take place within a short time 
and you will come over there and I shall try to do 

19 
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something for you.” But owing to my serious 
illness I could not attend the Congress. 

January 1921. 

I interviewed G. K. Desh pacdey. At first he 
did not recognise me. Then after the recommenda* 
lion of a gentleman who came from 4hmedahad he 
came to know that I was *0111 dit Singh”, 

Mr. G. K. Desh panday opened a Swaraj Asram at 
Anderi a village 20 miles away from the town. I 
sent Charkba etc. from the Factory where I was a 
manager. 

J* - 

From “Ekdil . Akhbat*-— a news paper— I learnt 
that 200 Sikhs died at Nankana Sahib at 
Gurdwara — this news went deep down into my heart 
and wounded me sorely. I could not help going 
there and join the agitation. At the time of deliver- 
ing one of my lectures an inmate of S. 8. Eomagata- 
maru named Bhai Puran Singh recognised me and 
came to entertain me. But I told him to keep the 
news to himself as 1 was roaming incognito. 

I asked my master to grant me leave for some 
days but he was very sorry to part with me. How- 
ever I could not remain there. 

On 13th March 1921 1 reached Ahmedabad and 
(Rafter being introduced to Mahatmaji through a friend 
‘ of mine I was reejuested to surrender to the police. 
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Before my sarrender I made up my mind to have 
the necessary interview with other important person's. 
I, therefore, went to Hyderab id, Sind, Karachi, Sekhar, 
Montogomery and Lahore. 

The Governor of Bombay was to visit Karachi 
when Swami Govindanand agitated for the boycott of 
the Governor. At this time I was in Karachi. He in 
course of his speech said that *It is rumoured that 200 
Siklis at Nankana were killed by the Mahanta at 
the instigation of the Government, but on the other 
side Government deny it. For the time being if we 
take the view of the Government to be true the 
questions arise, that Government maintain the G, 1. D. 
Department and the duty of this Department is to 
bring out each and every fault of the general public. 
It la quite absurd that this department did not 
succeed in anticipating the incident. Certainly they 
anticipated but did not do anything. So the 
blame lies on Government and this Government 
should at once be removed". 

That time Pandit Lokeram, Pandit Bishnu Sharma 
and all other Sindhis prohil^'itpd me to gO before the 
police but I had no mind to disguise myself any 
longer. At Lahore I met Pandit Bani Bhaj Dutt 
Chowdhury. I had been id Lahore for some time. 
Then I went to Amritsar, Tarantaran, Ludhiana, 
Amballa, Mustupha, Saharanpur, Hard war, Dehradun 
&o. where I established Kb ilafat 'Committees -and 
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Congress Committees through my impassioned spee- 
ches. If I describe all the details of these tours the 
bulk of this will he considerably increased so I abbre- 
viate my touring journal. In these places I met with 
well-wishers. After the adventure I returned to 
Lahore and met tlie leaders. I told them that I 
intended to surrender myself as I was tired of 
disguising myself. But they prohibited me to do so 
saying "the Sikh Leagc is to meet at Lyallpur within 
three or.four months so please wait for their arrival as 
we intend to put the matter before them.* In this 
league meeting several pamphlets were distributed 
declaring that Baba Gurdit Singh would no longer 
remain in disguise and come amongst us very soon. 
A history of my adventures was regularly published 
in the news-papers. Owing to some reasons I was 
prohibited by the Sikh League to go to Lyallpur and 
attend the Festival there. 

' ■ I . 

' To pay hiy last visit ! went back to Sindh, Gujrat 
and Bombay. On 3rd November I came back to 
•B^hi where the all India Congress Committee was* 
sitting. I represented^the Khidrawad Amballa Con- 
\gr 9 ss Comnuttee as a delegate. With almost all 
l&el Congress ntembers I talked about my persecution. 
Bii<t they unanimously restrained me frotn surrender- 
. ing to the Government. They said that the atmosphere 
was poisonous and the attitude, of the Government 
was not at all good. So. if you surrender the Govern- 
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ment will hang you, and in consequence we will 
lose an innocent worker and our work for country’s 
cause will suffer greatly. So it was necessary to 
remain amongst us a few days more. I said alright, 
please refer this matter to Mahatma Ji. 

It was at last referred to Mahatma Ji. He said 
•it was not much creditable for him to roam hither 
and thither disguising himself— he who once shook 
the Government made a voyage to Canada, awoke 
the sleeping India and exposed the bureaucratic 
policy before the general public, he whose adventures 
helped the Indiana in Africa in tiieir distressed con* 
dition; I think his demise for country’s sake will 
bring forth some good for the country”. 

• Another question arose, if I have to surrender 
to the police, when and where is it to be done. 
Leaders were of opinion that when Ahmedabad Con* 
gress will take place then I may be handed over 
td the police but Mahatma Ji was nob of that opinion, 
he was of opinion that I should surrender myself 
to the police at Delhi immediately. 

After a great discussion between the leaders ^d 
Mahatma Ji it was settled that when Nankana Festival 
would take place at Nankana Sahib on the 15th 
November 1921 and where almost all the Sikhs would 
assemble then before them I should be handed over to 
the police. I have already written an open letter to 
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tho Government that repression has touched its 
extreme point in my case and now I am coming 
before you to bear further oppression. 

On 7th November 1921 I wrote several letters to 
the news-papers and to several of my friends that 
I am attending the Nankana FoEtival on the 15th 
instant and that I must be present at the morning 
prayers of the festival that day when I shall disclose 
who I am. There they took it to be a ’fine idea that 
I intended to first attend the morning prayer and 
afterwards before thousands of Sikhs would ask 
the police ^to arrest me; but the machinations of 
the police were that before I reached the meeting 
they would arrest me and send me to any unknown 
place they liked without the knowledge of my 
brethren. 

The Government put forth all tbeir efforts to 
arrest me, they arranged military force on such a 
huge scale that before the British Baj Nankana 
Sahib was not fortunate enough to be the centre of 
such a a military display. No persons were allowed 
to go there without showing their faces. The veiled 
women had also to take out their veil. At that time 
the Secretary of my ship Komagatamaru, Sardar 
Daljit Singh whose name is at present Sardar Bai 
Singh was with me and tried to be there befbre 
me. But ! restrained him saying that let me go 
first. " Just fancy the act of this Government. -When 
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200 Sikhs were shot dead at Nankana not a single 
member of the force was in evidence there, bdt 
to arrest an innocent man — Gurdit Singh, they 
requisitioned such a huge force. 

However I reached anyhow a field two miles off 
Nankana. I rose at 4 in the. morning and 
bathed at Guru Hargovind Sahib’s well and then 
went to the pandal where the prayers were going 
on. It was arranged there that after the prayers 
lectures would be delivered. It was also arranged with 
this speakers that after the delivery of all the speeches 
Sardar Harchand Singh of Lyallpur will deliver his 
spMch and as soon as his speech will be finished ray 
turn will come. 

Just at the time Sardar Harchand Singh addressed 
the mass saying ’’if Baba Gurdit Singh is here please 
come and appear before us”. He then ordered the mass 
to sit quietly and await the event. 

When 1 appeared before the mass and stood up, a 
man behind me slapped on my back saying you old 
man sit down let me first make the Darsan of Baba 
Gurdit Singh. I told him, brother, why are you 
prohibiting me. I have also come to make the Darsan. 
As soon as I stood and finished the prayer Master 
Sunder Singh Lyallpuri came to me and requested me 
to go to the pandal and to speak there. I delivered a 
hot speech for two hoiirs. Again 1 went upstairs 
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where thousands of my brethren were praying and 
delivered a speech for half an hoar. 

After taking some rest I went again to deliver 
another speech in the evening. As soon as I uttered a 
few words Master Motta Singh came in with open 
sword saying “Sat Sri Akal". I stopped my speech 
and let him deliver his sensational speech which 
he delivered for about two hours. Darkness came 
on and the evening prayers went on. In the mean* 
time I conversed with Master Motta Singh. He said, 
“Bahaji I have come to save you, don’t appear before 
the police as you will unnecessarily be sacrificed, I 
answered yes, Master Motta Singh I am aware of 
it but I cannot return now for two reasons (1)1 
have already proclaimed in the newspapers that I shall 
surrender myself to the police after my appearance 
before the public to-day at Nankana Sahib Festival 
and (2) If one innocent Gurdit Singh be sacrificed 
for the country’s sake to-day, from to-morrow there 
will rise hundreds of Gurdit Singh. 

On this occasion I was questioned by a person 
near by and I turned towards him for two seconds. 
On my turning back I saw that Master Motta Singh 
had disappeared. I searched for him hither and 
thither but could not find him out. I was invited 
by several persons and accordingly I met all these 
persons from 9 p. m. to 1 a. m. 

Then after returning to Nankana Sahib I joined 
the ftre*works and prayer parties. 
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At 9 a. m. a letter came from the Police Commis* 
sioner to the manager Nankana Sahib to the effect: — 
Two Government culprits have come lo you— you 
have neither sent them here nor given us any infor* 
luntion of them. You should hand them over to 
me otherwise you will be prosecuted. I saw the 
letter and advised the rarnager to reply as follows: — 

“It is true that Baba Gurdit Singh and Master 
Motta Singh are remaining here and delivering lec- 
tures whole day long before thousands of your police 
who were hearing the speeches and seeing the perfor- 
mance. It is very shameful for you that you are 
asking me to hai d them over and to give informa- 
tion about them to you. I am^the manager of the 
Nankana Sahib and r.ot the servant of the Police and 
so it is not my duty to hand ovtr the pilgrims to 
you for arrest. Two months ago Baba Gurdit Singh 
issued his notification that he was ready to surrender 
himself and about Master Motta Singh I had seen 
him only yosterday in the pandal. Under the circums- 
tances if you want to bring me under } our clutch I 
have no objection at all. 

I also wrote a letter to the Police Commissioner 
m under: 

“Your letter addressed to the manager Nankana 
3ahib had been seen by me. You felt no shame to write 
mch a‘ letter to the Manager. You tried your best 
■ 20 
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for seven yonrs to arrest me but without success. Con* 
tinually for two months my notifications were being 
out in the news papers but you could not do anything. 
I am in India and doing work in the Congress and 
Khilafat Committees. Since 30 hours I have come 
hero and have boon delivering speeches before the 
very eyes of your Police. Over and above, to avoid 
showing furtlier unfitness you are reprimanding the 
manager. Please let me know the time and place 
where I may meet you”. 

At 3 in the evening I got the reply cf my letter 
that ‘ please come over to the Bungalow of Police 
Commissioner at d) p, m’. 

A procession of over 2 lacs of Sikhs went with 
me up to the Bungalow from the Nankana Sahib 
placing mo in their midst. The spectacle of the time 
was really im|x)3ing. Thousands of my brethren 
were ready to give their lives on my belialf. Prom the 
midst of the m^ssc.^ I told them, “My brethren 
after reading fioin the news papers you wanted to see' 
me in your midst which desire of yours has been 
fulfilled by mo but now the time has come that you 
should listen to me. If you lovo me whole*heareedly 
please take your seat where you are standing and 
wait so long I do not reach the Bungalow of the 
Police Commissioner. This news spread from one 
corner to another and all the men assembled accord- 
ingly took ' their seats on the field. This grand scene 
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was witnessed by my old father aged about 100 years 
and my sister of about 70 years. They loved me 
very much. My £on aged about 12 years was on the 
shoulder of a person whence he cried aloud “My father 
is going to sacrifice himself for the welfare of the 
Country — I sh>»ll also follow him Avhen I shall grow 
up.” 

I, accompanied by Sardar Toja Singh Sainandari 
and other five leaders reached the Commissioner’s 
Bungalow. As soon as I reached there the Police 
Commissioner came out to welcome me and wanted 
to shako my hands which I declined saying I 
regret that I am not prepared to touch the hands of 
the unrightous police and thereby contaminate 
myself. With a smiling face he withdrew his hands. 

After a while my comrades were asked to go back 
with a promise that they would be informed if there 
be any fresh arrangement for Babaji. So they retired. 
At about 2 in the night I was roused from my 
bed in camp where I was placed under military guards 
and saw that about 60 armed police with their officers 
were around me and asked me to accompany them 
on foot. We went on in this manner and reached a 
place on the railway line about a mile from Nankana 
Sahib Railway Station. We waited there for .some 
time until an Engine attached to a third class Bogie 
arrived on the spot. I was told by the officer to got 
into the train, I obeyed and the train without 
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touching at any intermediate station reached Mianmir 
at about 2 a. m. from there I was brought to Lahore 
and hatded over to the C. I. D. Police at about 
3*30 a. m. At this time 1 requested them for leave to 
make water hut the police did not allow me until I 
reached the Lahore Central Jail at 9 a. m. The 
outcome of this was that I have been suflering fiom 
urinal diseases since then. 

The room allotted to me in the Jail was one 
meant for murdered and the iron ticket on my 
neck was numbered 828 ( Under Section 148, 149 
and 302). 

The Punjab Government was unable to deal with 
my case as they had no evidence against me, so 
they wrote to the Bengal Government to deal with my 
case and transfer me there. 

One night I was brought by motor to Mugalpura 
Station whence we were booked for Calcutta. During 

the time we liad to wait for the train I delivered 

• 

my lectures to the passengers on the platform; in . 
the meantime an officer with a telegram came up 
and said to the officer in charge of me “Don’t take 
him to Calcutta as the Bengal Government declined 
to interefere with the case”. If there was any good 
motive of the Government they might have released 
me then and there but it was not their policy, so I was 
brought back to the Central Jail. 
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I . was then brought under the temporary \ law 
that came into force during the war time.” Under this 
law I was sent to Dehra Gazikhan, without any trial 
in the law courts. 

I was so long afraid of this sort of thing. I 
knew that I could go to the court where I might 
explain my grievances for redress but if I be ih^ the 
hands of the police I shall not be able to explain 
my grievances. But alas ! at last I was put under a 
temporary law. This temporary law was recalled on 
28th February 1922 and I was released accordingly. 
After my release I reached Amritsar Durbar and 
explained to my friends and brethren the inhum n 
treatment of the bureaucratic Government towards 
me. The next morning when I was about to start 
for my native village the police came with the order 
of my arrest and accordingly 1 was taken to the 
court of law and was sentenced to five years rigorous’ 
imprisonment under Section 124*A and was sent 
to Mianwali Jail. According to the rule of the Jail 
oaly one letter can be received and one despatched 
within a month. 

September 1923. 

I sent a letter to the address of Rai Singb asking 
him to take care of the importmit court papers for 
the ensuing case, which were lying in the trunk kept 
at my sister’s house. This letter was read by the police 
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and accordingly they took away the trank — broke it 
and scattered all the papers hither and thither. I 
found several important docaments were missing and 
after six months of ray writing they returned the 
frank in broken condition. 

27th Novembe rl922. 

^ The Governor of Punjab came to Mianwali Jail 
for a visit and told me that my articles on S. S, Eoma* 
^atamara were not found. At this I referred him to 
the paras 2, 10, 17 and 49 of the report of the 
Enquiry Committee appointed by Government. I 
told him that the officers appointed by the Govern* 
ment all agreed in these paras th it all the articles 
were found and taken by the police. Now you are 
denying. Can utruthfulness go any further? He 
said he would see into the matter, with a smiling face. 
At this moment I had a statement of eight pages. 
I said, “If you are agreeable to consider the matter 
please take this for your perusal” and it was accord* 
ingly taken by him. But I have up till now received 
no reply to that statement. 

The practical reader who has followed me so far 
in my futive wanderings would know that over 
seven years the Police were not able to lay hands 
Oil me. Nor did the Police make it known by pro* 
clamation that 1 was a “wanted** man and the 
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crimes for which I was being watched for every step 
I took. Hbd the Police made it known that I was 
wanted I would ha^e eome out at once and eudeovour' 
ed to prove my innocence and the high handedness* 
of the Government officials. I would have escaped 
many year’s sufferings in my wanderings. Had I 
committed a enme why did not the Government 
confiscate my property. Prom those facts it appears 
that the intention of the Police was to do away with 
me mysteriously and leave no trace. 

There has been more than enough evidence to 
prove that I never committed a crime for which 
the Police could prosecute me legally and it was 
injustice all through which was done to me. I 
have facts in my possession which will clearly show 
how I stood and the unjustifiable strong hand used 
by the Government to do away with me «s I was 
considered to be the disturber of peace in a period 
when the English had lulled the suffering Indians 
intoaRipvan Wincle’s sleep. 

The Government could not put up a case for my 
Oharleriog to trade the Eomagatamaru but the mueh 
applainded British Justice sank to its lowest depth 
when the Court sentenced to be hanged that brave 
aud noble Indian, Sardar Balwant Singh for a crime 
that was not horrible enough to hang a dog for. The 
court has recorded that there was no direct evidence 
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agaiost the accused yet it is proved that Sri Balwant 
Singh did meet the notorious Gurdit Singh at 
Yokohama “in Japan” and that in his possession was 
found a copy of a verse from the writings of Guru 
Gbhind Singh tlic purport of which was that “when 
all other attempts to gain liberty proved futile the 
the salvation of a nation lies with the sword* These 
were the words that were found copied in a note book 
in the pocket of Sardas Balwant Singa and these 
brave and noble words made him cUmb the steps 
of a scaffold. No donbt these were a thorn in the 
side of the Government. Had the words been of the 
gentle and Meek Jesus “turn your right cheek when 
struOk on the left cheek” then this brave man’s life 
would have been spared. 

I am still alive. I did not go to prison for any 
crime with regard to the Komagatamaru but a man 
was hanged because he dared meet me in Yokohama. 

I append papers of the case which is now pending 
in the High Court of Calcutta. 



BRITISH JUSTICE. 

Onco iin English gi'iitlcnian pritlod on tho British Jiistico 
and addi'd that tho English Law permits a hundred criminals 
to (‘scape ill doubtful cases in order to escape ih(» sin of 
punishing an innocent [x'rson. This theory is meant only for 
preaching as the', gn^at saying of Jesus Chir.st that "‘if you 
ar(‘ struck on the left Che(dv, turn to to the striker your right 
also'’ Christianity boasts of these noble words but Thave never 
come across a single disciple of Christ doing as Christ bids. 
Our English masters raise sky high the praises of tho English 
Law — the law which is only available for the wealthy and not 
the poor and tlic good missionaries preach tho word of Clirist to 
the [)Oor masses who swallow the only sweet dose and give 
both their cheeks to be struck. These arc some of the causes 
of lyidian slavery. 

I will give here an examjde of British Jirstice in my own 
case : — 

It has Ujen recordcMl in tluj previous pages how under tho 
pr(?t(‘nce of Justici? I had to undergo a sentence of five years. 
This sentence was passed on me* Ix'.eause I dared to tell tho 
British Law the shallowness of its Justice. When I was released 
from J)chra Gaji Khan on 28th February 1922 I ctime to 
Amritsar. On 7th March, 1922 when I was giving a lecture to 
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a huge crowd tolling them how English Justice deals its 
blows to the innocent without any pretence to legal procedure. 

I was arrested and charged under Section 124A. I was pulled 
before the courts where none gave any defence owing to the 
great boycott and non-co-operation movement that was in full 
swing at the time but I was advised to defend my case as it 
was hoped that the full story of the Koniagatamaru should 
come out and that Public may know for the first time the niostf 
horrible deed committed upon Indians at Budge Budge. I 
gave notice to defend and submitted a list of witnesses including 
Sir, Wm. Vincent, Kinvar Daljit Singh and Maharaja of 
Burdwan who drew up the Rejiort on the Komagata Maru while 
the written law permits the calling of any witnesses but, by 
what law I do not know, iny request was refused. The only 
reason for refusing this request was that most appalling revela- 
tions of Government deeds at Budge Budge would come to light. 
In the Court of Justice of Lala Amarnath I gave my written state- 
ment in defence which later on was published in Gurmukhi pnder 
the title of “J ulnii Kathah. As far as it was possible the whoW 
story of the government of Canada as well as ofithe Government 
of India’s atrocities are written down yet tliat is not the whole 
truth but truth will be out when the flag of Swaraj flow at 
Delhi. 

By Justice Amarnath I was given five years. Before this 
tool of the British Justice could send me away I gave him my 
jQuiud and what I thought of the Justice he sowed in that Cour't 
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“I thank God almighty tliat the soii^ and daughters of India 
iiave learnt to suffer anti out of these sufferings will spring up 
ithe Young Indian Nation the like of whom the world have never 
produced. May Go 1 bring tint day nearer is the earnest prayer 
Gurdit Singh, the prisoner on his way to Mianvvali prison, 
the Andamans of the Ihmjah.'' 

Expecting no justice no appeal was tendered and in nie(‘k 
flubinission the five years had to he spent. 

It was very hard at first to speml the days of captivity in a 
recreation that I was not acccustomed to. I busied my-self 
with collecting details in a endeavour to get back aome portion 
of my property lootcMl by police from the Komagatamarn. 

I wrote to my secretary to this effect and this letter some 
ihow went to the hands of the Police, who acting on the infor* 
Illation contained in the letter ransacked the house of iny 
blister and took hold of my steel trunk and all it contained. I 
sent several letters to the Police and the result of this corres- 
pondence was that the trunk was returned after six months after 
;all the important documents were removed. 

With great difficulty and labour the papers were again 
^collected and kept in a friend’s house from where the Police, 
•clever than thieves, managed to get them and repeated 
irequests to the Police at Lahore were futile to get recovery of 
the same. 

Why the Police had gone to these length, the reader might 
:ask. The reason, is most apparent that as far as they could, 
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they wishfd tha .Bii(l^(vBn(lg(i tragody' to 1x5 forgotten and 
that truth nii^ht not s<‘o the light rogiirding this inattor. But 
‘•truth will out” and before I laid the matter in front of the 
piililie 1 again endeavoured to bring the tTO\i[‘riiniont to reason 
and (*()mm(‘ne<xl correspondeiici^ from ‘which the r(»a‘der will 
clearly perceive the liollovvn(‘ss of the government attitude and 
th<‘ pedestal of truth on whicli I stand. 


Trn<‘ Copy. l\ 1). 50. 

( By the grace ot th(‘ Tru(» preceptor th(^ oni^ Wahigurii. ) 

To 

The Inspector General, 

Bengal Police, 

CALCUTTA. 

Dear Sir, 

Sat-Sri-akal. 


It may bo fresh in your memory that on the 2dth of Septem- 
ber lOM, th(^ Stoamsliii) Koma Gata Maru arrived at th(‘ mouth 

I 

of the lliigli ; on the 27. 0. 14, the Punjab Polic<^ took 
cdiarg(‘ of the Office, the treasure and everything that ludongtMl 
to the ship, put it all under seal and appointed Police (riiard 
over it and on 29. 9. 14, I, along with niy companions, was 
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soparatotl from tho sliip. Uptill now tho bolongin^s of tho sliip 
havo n(»itlior boon ^ivon to mo nor to any of tho claimants in 
my abs<'nco. Tho Govcrnmont cannot confiscate' thoroon any 
pr<‘toiUM^ : and it has issued no circular for the' conlis(!ation. So 
without any eleday ('V(‘ry tiling that Ixdon^c'd to the* 'Sri ({uru 
Nanak ship’ Ix' at once roturnod to mo. In verification of tln' 
above in<‘ntioinMl let nn* n‘f<‘r to ]»aras 2, 10, 1/ 

Jb‘port of Koina (bita Maru Knquirv ConimitteM' No. 11 (>5 A., 
date‘d the* .‘Ird l)(‘c<‘ml)(*r 101 1, wbich was seuit ly Sir William 
Vin<*onl and other naunbers of tla* Commitb'o to the Seendary 
to th<^ (Jov<‘rnna‘nt of India, Home ])<*partm(*nt, Th<‘ <*opy of 
tho >aid paras is s(Mit. herewith. Also if is your duty f<» take' 
till* trouble* of ^ivin^ information with re'^arel tei the* re*sult of 
the Ih'noal l\)licei (*nquiry about the* lootinej of the* ship tre*asure* 
re*fe*rre*el te) in para 4fl of the same* re*])ort. The* above* me*ntioneel 
things oueht t(> be* in the* yiossession of Mr. Twynam, The* (.*om- 
mitt'^i*^ Se*cre*tary refe*rre3el to in para 5o ( of the* saiel re*port ). 
Ple*ase* take* the trouble* of giving me the reply ve*ry soon, as it is 
nece*ssary to se*nel its re*port to the worlel’s Boanl of Ce)mme‘rce*. 
The copy will also be se*nt to the (irove*rnme*nt of Imlia ami to 
the* British Parliaine*nt as well. 

Yqut^ sincerely^ 

President, 

COMA GATA MARU. 

( Sri GrRi; Nanak Ship ) 


Mianwali Jail, 
Dated 18. :h 11)23 


! 
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Copy of the paras 2, 10^ 17, 49- A 65 of tho Report Koma 
Gata Marii Committee- No. 4465 A dated 3rd December 1914. 

PAkA 2. 

2. In ordor to olitaiiv the evidence on which tlii.s report is 
l)a.se(] wo Iiave held meetings at Calcutta and Budge Budge 
and al.s) at dullunder iiL the Punjab, in which province a num- 
ber of tlie witne.‘^se» cxaiiiihed reside. We have held 27 sittings 
and examined 201 witnesses.. Many of these witnesses had 
b<‘en examined by responsible- autliori ties j)rior to our investiga- 
tion, and where this was the- case wc have admitted tlu^ state- 
ments so made in evidence before us,, but before doing so. We 
have in each case, where such a course was possible, caused the 
.statement jireviously iiuide to be read over to the witness and 
given him an opportunity of correcting it or adding to it. We 
have also visited the steamship Komagata Mam and the scene 
of the actual occurrence near Budge Budge station and have- 
scrutinized a number of documents which throw much light on 

the questions under examination. 

* » * ♦ 

Paha 10. 

The second suggestion is tliat Gurdit Singh conceived the* 
whole of tliis scheme purely for his own pecuniary benefit and 
that he started proceedings by systematically niisappropriati 
the money paid by the passeiigons, but we find no sufficient 
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♦ividonce to support this nllogation. Thoro is no doubt that 
Gurdit Singh hoped to obtain considerable pecuniary advantage 
out of the venture, and if he hail succeeded in effecting the 
entry of these immigrants into Canada witlffn reasonable time 
he would probably have made a very large profit. The ordinary 
fare from Hong Kong to Vancouver is, as we are informed 
gflO and Gurdit Singh charged ;^20 per passenger. He hoped 
to book 600 passengers, the full complement of the ship being 
533; if this number of tickets had been sold he would have 
realised 100,000 dollars out of the fares, against which he 
would have had to pay the <!Ost of chartering the vessel for a 
couple of months, 22,000 dollars, plus the cost of coal, say 
10,000 dollars, and of feeding the emigrants on the outward 
journey, say 10,000 more. Moreover, if the venture had succeed- 
ed, the number of passengers on subsequent voyages would have 
largely increased and the profits would have been proportiona- 
tely^reater. It is clear from the evidence that if he had been 
successful in the first voyage Gurdit Sing intended to return to 
Calcutta, and if he had done so he would certainly have been 
able to get a fresh complenuMit of passengers there without 
difficulty. We arc also inclined to the view that Gurdit Singh 
was largely actuated by the desinj to pose ns a political hero 
who had obtained for Indians the free right to enter Canada,, 
which is now denied them, and if he had succeeded in securing 
the admission of the passengers by^ the Komagata Maru into 

f 

Canada it a[)pears tliat lie would have Immmi su(jiH»ssful in both 
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of his niuiii ol)j<'ct.s. In th(^ rosalt, liowover, his efforts to cany 
this difficult commercial enterprise to a successful termination 
M^ere a coinplett^ failiin*, and we think in the circumstancc^s that 
this was to hr expected. For it appears that Giirdit Sine;h 
starter] on liis venturr* with no eaj)ital and no knowl<‘di>;r* of 
husinrjss nirdliods or of arfcounts and book-kee])in^. Sevrn-al 
hooks of aeconnt liave hern filrMl hefon‘ us, and wr* liavc* had 
tlir'in r.'xamined and havr* causrMi a <a)mplete translation tr> hi^ 
made* r)f onr* wliicli |»ur|)ort(‘d to hr* t]i<‘ daily cash hook. It is 
liow<‘v<'r, utt(*rly iinint<dlioihl(» and kr*pt in such a mannm* that 
it is im|)Ossihle to o-ei from it any accuratr' inlormation as tr) thr^ 
Hnaiudal rietails of this (‘ntr»rprisr*. It also appr'ars that thr» 
numh(*r of j)assr‘n^‘<*rs was sinallrn* than (lurdit Sin^'h aiiticipa 
t(»d, and it istlir^ pn)missory notes foinul on board are accept r‘d as 
;»;(*nuine documents they inrlicate that many of thr» intmnlin*^ 
immigrants w<*re not able to ])ay the full amount of tlirur fares 
in cash, as we find notes for nearly 2-4,000 dollars execut«*d by 
various passrui^rji’s for their dur»s on this account. 

Para 17. 

It inav Ikmv* hr* noticed that in a rlescription of this iiu*idt*nt 
in a history of the Voyage, coin|)ilerl rm ht)ard the Kr)magata 
Maru and fountl amongst the papers of (liirrlit Singh this affray 
is refr'i-red to as a defeat inflicted on a man-of-war and army 
by iiiuirmod Indians who only used coal to repel their assailants. 
Para 40. 

Wr* may now consider thr* incident referred to in ])aragraph 
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35 , which is the siilijoct of a police enquiry. It is in evidence 
that when the. Koinagatuinaru came to Biid^e Budge there 
w(»re ill Gurdit Singh’s safe' on hoard the vessel considerable 
sums of money, including about ;f 300 in gold, some Bs. 2,000 
in Indian currency and a large roll of dajianesi* noti's. The 
exact amount ivas iinfortunateh’ not ascertained, but th<* evi- 
dcice of T\Ir. Petrie who saw the money in the safe is lo the 
eff(‘ct statc'd above. Th(*re is reason to beli(‘ve that before 
dis(*mbarking (Jiirdit Singh distributed part of this money to 
somet associates, including one man called Tehal Singh, and 
that T(‘hal Singh handed over a part or this whole of the sum 
so received to a Sikh namiMl Nand Singh, who was subsequently 
urn'sted in Hhowanipon* in the suburbs of Calcutta. A large 
sum of money was found on the p<u\son of this prison(*r when 
arrested, iiududing Ks. 1,025 in cash and a nunibm* of not<‘s 
among which wer<^ 8 notes of a hundred yen (*ach. The moiu*y 
gH’en to (t unlit Singh by tlu! Consul~(T(m(*ral at Kobe was, 
it is believed, paid by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Baidv in 
y(‘n noti's. On the 1 st, 5 th and 10th of October a Bombar- 
<Ii<u' of tin? Koval Garrison Artillery, at j)res(‘(*nt-atta<*he<| to 
the wireless station in Fort William, where the Fusiliers are 
also stationed, cashed 20 hundred-yen notes of the approxi- 
mates value of j £200 at the Calcutta liranch of th<^ Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank, receiving in exchange rupee-notes of 
various denomination, including a certain number of 100 ru]>c‘<» 
note‘s, the numb(*rs of which are known. Five* of these* 100-rup<*e^ 
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iiohvs hjiv(^ been traced to a poddar or moiioyclumger in tFie fort 
who deposes that he received them from four soldiers in the 
Iloyal Fusiliers. The soldiers who changed these notea 
sigiu‘d their names in the note register of the poddar, but 
of the signatures, all except one, are denied by the persons 
whose names purport to be, signed, and on a comparUon 
of th(^ actual signatures of those men with the signatures 
in the book we think that the signatures are probably for- 
gen(*s. The signature in the register relating to the remain- 
ing note is admitted. This note was, as alleged recinved by a 
privab* in the Fusiliers from an ICuropoan dressed in mufti at 
th(‘ regimental cofee shop in exchange for small notes. It is 
impossildo at present to arrive at any definite decision as to the 
proper inferences to be drawn from this evidence, and the 
matt(M- is still under police investigation. We are informed 
tliat this police investigation will not be concluded for some 
timo as <‘fforts are being made to trace other notes issued V.y 
tlu^ liank in exchange for the 100-yen notes and to ascertain 
wdio actually changed the notes already traced with the podder 
It has been suggestcMl that some of the soldiers on duty at 
Budget Budge looted the hundred-yen notes referred to from 
some of the Sikhs, There is, however, no evidence of this, and 
it is possible that the possession of the notes by the Bombardier 
may be accounted for in some satisfactory manner or that the 
not(‘s \vero never the property of the Sikhs. We think, however, 
that the matter calls for most searching enquiry by tlu* police,. 
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and that the facts referred to above should be brought to the 
notiiui of Government. The only other mention of any attempt 
to loot is a statement by one witness that a European not in 
uniform was seen on the night of the occurrence putting his 
hand into a haversack lying on a bench near the level-crossing ; 
but this man has not been identified, and the story does not seem, 
to us to be entirely above .«5Uspicion. 

Para 55. 

In eoneliision vv(» desire to thank the Governnitmt of Bengal 
and th(‘ various officers whom we have had occasion to <5all 
befon* us for the assistance rendered to us in the course* of this 
long and complicat(*d inquiry. We* also elesire* in particular to 
placM* on record our appreciation of the manner in whitdi Mr, 
Twynani has performeel his eluties as Secretary to this Commitee. 
His service's were placeel at our elispe)sal by the Be*ngal (Jovern- 
nieuit anel the assistance he has re*nele?reel to ns in onr investiga- 
: tie)iis has b(*e*n invaluable. 

True* Copy. P. D. 52. 

Commissieme^r of Police, Calcutta. 

Please* wire* what action re. my application to I. G. Police 

Bengal abenit Koma Gata Marii [)rope*rty 

Sd. Gurdit Singh, 

A. Class Prisoner. 

M. 6. 1923. 


This Tclejrrain I think was sent hy -hiil auflii)sritie!s on 7th of 
.lurif iy2a. 


N'.te* 
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Calcutta Police form No. 638 ( new ) 613 ( Old ). 
CONFIDENTIAL. 

D. 0. No, 3361 

Office of tho Dojiuty (‘oinniis.'iioin^r 
of Polic(‘ S|M‘oial Brandi, ( 14. Elly- 
siuin l(o\v), Calcutta. 

( Caniac St. W O. ) 

The nth June wm. 

[.To 

<1U1{0IT SINtJU. 

‘‘A'' Class IVisoiKT, 

Mian wall Jail. 

C/o. The Ins|K»etor-(i}(Mieral ot IhaVons. 
Punjab, liahorc. 

ItdenuuM' — His Telegram dated the 7th in.'-t. 
li(* is infoniKMl that the previous pidition was transferred 
to th(' Su])(‘rint(*ndent of ^Police, 24 Pareanas, for tlisposal 
to whom furtlau* corn*spondenc<* on tin* subji'ct ini»ht l>e 
addnv'i.'^ed. The pn'sent telegram is bein^ also sent there. 

Sd. F. W. Kidd. 

Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Special Bnmch, 
CALCUTTA. 

A. C. I. P.— A nJ7— 28-2-1 Old— SlMb-J. 500. 
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P. D. 54. 

Coiificlontial 

No. 1 1)72-0. 

Office of tlie Deputy Commissiouor Polic<^ 
Special Branch, |( 14, Ellysium How 
Calcutta. 

( Caniac St. P. 0. ) 

Tlie 5tli June 11)25. 

To 

GUKDIT SINGH, 

‘'A” Class Prisoner, 

Mianwali Jail, 

C/o, Inspcctor-Genoral of Prisons, 

* Lahore. 

Memor. 

His p(*tition clateJ the 18 th March 1923 and sul)S(iquently 
T('Ieoraphic n'lninder have l>e('n transferred to tho Govi^rnnifuifc 
of India, Home Department for disposal. Any further comniu- 
nieation on tin* subject may be achlnv'ised to that Departmemt. 

Sd. F. W. Kido, 

Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Special Branch, Calcutta. ^ 

J. G. S. 

( N. B. The letter was in typewriting )• 
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POST 

C. 


P. D. 55, 


00549 . 

TELEGRAPHS. 


Notice. Charges to pay. 

This form must accompany any Jts. As. 

inquiry made respecting this 

telegram. IStamp. 


Handed in at ( Qffice of Origin). Date Hour Mts. Words. 

11 ). 17 . m. 

14. 

Reed, hire at 21 H. 44 M. 
To 

GUKDIT SINGH, 

Mianwali Jail 

C/o Prisons, Lahore. 

Petition Transferred home 
.Dopartment Simla. 

Sd. SANOTUM. 

N. B. The name of the sender, if telegraj)hed is written 
after the test. 

Lai Chand & Sons. 3617—27. 2. 22—200,000 Bks. 

True Copy of wire. 

Note : 1. Was Telegram form. 

2. The stamp was indistinct Lahore & June S3 could be made out 
only. 
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Tli<^ Socrotary, Govt, of India, 

Home Department, 

Simla. 

Dear Sir, 

On the 18th March 10211, I applied to the Inspector Gene- 
■ral of Police Bengal copy of the letter enclosed ( marked A ) 
to kindly give me back my property taken charges of iiy tln^ 
Police on 27. 0. 1014 at Budge Budge. 

On 15. d. 1028, th(^ Deputy CommissioiKu* of Police Special 
Branch, Calcutta replied that tlie matb^r has beim referre<l to 
the Government of India. Home Dejiactmcnt ). 

( Copy of his letter enclosed marked B ) 

I hojie you will kindly arrange that my property is returned 
;to me at an <Mirly date and oblige. Pl(‘,ase n^ply by the n‘turii 
vof post for which I shall bo thankful. 

Mianwali Jail* 

20. C. 28 Yours 

GDRDIT SINGH. 

P. D. 57. 

Copy of memorandum No. 228€ S. Jails dated the 80th 
July 1028, from the Home Secretary to Government Punjab to 
the Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab. 


Note — It appears that Jail authorities sent it on 10th July 1023 
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U(‘torcnco your lottor I^o 186-S. dated lOtli July 
(jriirdit Sin^h should bo informed that the Police took char^(v 
of no property from the “Koma Gata Maru” The contents of 
the a|)|M'ar to hav(' been removed by Gurdit Sin^h himself* 
The p(*rsonal lu^^^a^e of the passmio^ers was sent to Ludhiana 
vvli(‘n‘ most of it was claimed by the owners on thi'ir releas(*. 
It is understood that the few articles remaining wen* of little 
valiK* and were ultimat(*ly auctioned. It is too late now to (‘sta- 
lilish any claim to such articles. 


Co[»y made over to S[>('cial Class Prisoner Gurdit 8ingh for 
information« 

Sd. Ramji Dass Rai Sahib, 
Superintendent District Jail. 
Mainwali 
9. 8. 23 

P. D. 56 

Tli(^ Home Secretary, 

Govc'rnmont Punjab, 

Simla, 

Sir, 

I acknowledgi' with thanks the receipt of a copy of your 
h'tter No. S-2236 dated 30-7-23 through the supdt; Jail Mian- 
wali and in reply I bt'g to say as follows : — 

Your remark that. the. charge of my belongings of the ship 
Koma Gata Maru was not taken by the Police is wrong and if 
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tU'iciil lie I cah ^irove the frtet The fact is tfaifct 

lihlr Oralitfa 8fihib Was takeii out (if thi^ steiiitier dnd or(‘fythinjf 
els(‘ was left in til(^ ttf th(* PdlUM‘. 

Ydn write in yonr letter that luf(|^age of [iassetigerg was 
thihsferi^ to Ludhiaha wherefrom rtiOst of it was delivered to 
the tos(>ootivo Owitets. With h^sjiect to this I draw yOur kind 
attlHiiictti to iiiy l#tei^ dated As far as I knOw 1 have 
Iwit asked yOu alaiOt tlife When^aboats of the liiggagc^ of riiy 
|mss(‘iigers. I only ttiade etiqiiirii^s ahoot ihy goods referred in 
Official Report of th(‘ Steam Koina Gata Maru para 2, 10, 17 
and 46 the (copies of which have already been supplied with my 
letter <late(l 18. 3. 23. In connection of my (^nquiri(‘s about the 
goods I draw your s])ecial attention to the abstract of above- 
said paras enclo.s(?d herewith. Your nunark that the luggage 
have been given to tin? passengers is not a satisfactory re])ly to’ 
my last hitter. What I required from you was that liow iny 
artich*s including one iron safe wdth the money in it, Diary o£ 
the Ship, Hundis ( promissory notes ) worth 24,000 dollars, 

( 

steamer account hooks, wdiich I left witli the Police* at the time 
of my leaving the ship wore disposed ofif. Along with a clear and 
a definite reply to my above enquirii's^ I would fe^cl oblige if you 
very kindly send me a cobiplete statement of the articles said 
to DO auctioned out of my belongings. The statement should 
contain the names of the articles and persons to whom sold, the 
price fetched and the date when auctioned. I would he further 
obliged if yon also let me know under thr* ord(»rfe hf wdiich Court 
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thfi articles rotVrrocl in your above* letter were auctioned and 
when that order was passeel anel if this all has been doin^ without 
the orders of any Court, then uneler what law ? 

You write in your letter that it is too late on iny ))art to 
institute any claim about my ^oods, in reply I would say that 
in the first place* my claim is within time* ; secondly it does not 
appear proper to rais(* such a ttH*hnical obj(*ction op tin* part of 
of the Governni(*nt, I would tlM*refore. la* obliged if you kindly 
give a final and definite reply to my. enquri(‘s. 

I am yours. 

Sir, 

Sd. GURDIT SINGH, 
Special Class Prisoner, 
15. 8. 23. 


P. I). 51b 

Home Secretary, 

Punjab, Lahore. 

Your letter dated 30. 7- -*3 in n'ply to Ihspoetor General 
Prisons letter No. 18t)/S. dated .10. 7: 23 being unsatisfactory 


Not# : No reply. 
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was a^(ain by iny Icth^r <iat<Ml 15. S. 2.‘1 A rrjilv to which 

-IS anxiously awaihMl. Wiro roply. 


GURDIT SINGH, 

Miaiiwali Jail, 

C/o, The SiiporintondiMit, 

15. 11. 2:5. 


Hrs Excellency the Governor of the Pi:n.iab, 

In Coinh il, Ijahon*. 

The peHtion oF the ninh^rsigned Giinlit Singh. Most 
n^spoctfully Show(»th : — 

I. That on the 18th March 1923 your poiitioner sent a 
l(‘tt(*r to the Inspector General of Police Bengal ( Copy en- 
' closed inarkcMl "‘A”) asking him on the basis of paras 2, 10, I7 & 
49 of the report of “the Koma Gata Maru” Enquiry Committee 
No : 44()5A — diited the 3rd December 1914, to give Iiim back 
the property taken over charge by th(! Polices from “the S. S. 
Koma Gata Maru.” 

II. That the Bengal Police forwarded his h^tt<*r to the 
l^ccretary. Home Department Government of India. In reply 


Note; No 'reply 
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he a datwl the 10th Jttly 19SB frbni the Sbctr- 

tary, Homo D(‘|Kirtm<‘iit‘ (xovoriitnoiit wf the t’lihjab ( Copj’' of 
letter enclosoil mark^Hl “B’' ), inforimii^ hiim ii>beut the disposal 
of his ))roperty. As this t^^ply was iwt satisfactory, your 
fK^titioiKT wrote another lettc^r on the 5th Aufj^ust 1928 ( Copy 
of letter enelownt nuirkcHi ‘■‘C’ } iisklhg further about his pro- 
perty, no reply was ^(iven to this. On the' 15th Novemb(*r 
1 928, he siiiit a telej^raphic n^minder (j Copy enclosed marked 
“D”), this again n^niajns unanswered, 

III. That now your [K^itiohot b(‘gs to bring the following; 
to your kind notice : — 

( a ) That according tw paras refernnF to aliove and 
other docurtiortts in his possossioti, it is q?uitj‘ clear 
that ’•‘Koma Gata Mara” prej)erty was takeiv charge 
of by the Police ; otlu^rwise how could the Committee- 
nder to doinunents etc., in thirdi report ? 

( i) ) That your petitioner had not asked For the* lugg-- 
age of the passengers, as the Honu^ Secretary repBi's,. 
but the |wo|)erty of tlM> ship “Koma Gata' Miant” 
refc^rred to in official raport in paraa 8 ^ lOi, I 7 & 49.. 

( c ) That your petitioner specially asked the Home- 
Secretary abemt the. iron sjife with the money in it. 
Diary of ttK> slitp, and steamer account hooks etc. 
which are referral to in the paras mentioned 
above.. 

( d ) That lie asked about the hundies ( j[>romidsorv 
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for 34)AO0 dollars whieb arc referred tq ii| 
pj^ra 10 of tbe said report* 

•(c) That there was willing in the reply of the floqic 
Secretary as regards the resaits of the I^qUco enquiry 
about the loot at Budge Budge as rofcrre({ to in para 
49 of the said report* 

( f ) That tlie listof the property auctioned, the copies 
of the orders of the autliorities who ordere*! the auction 
and the law under which the order for auction was 
given have »ot yet bet^u supplied to your p<»titiouer and 
no reason giv<ui for the same* 

•(g) That your petitioner’s claim was within the time 
liinit and it was not proper for a high (Government 
OiSeial to raise smdi technical objections wlicn dealing 
with a nian like your petitioner who has siiffeivd so 
inuclu 

,5V, That jn the end your petitions* most earmvstly requests 
Your Rxcellency to kindly onler the. full investigation of hi>» 
.cast\ Your Excellency, by a pe.rusal of the paras of the “Koina 
<({ata Maru” report nifernmee to alK>ve, shall be convinctMl that 
your ,,etitioiicr Jhas been ilealt with most candessly, if not 
slishonestly, by the ©ffievu’s (joncerned. In the. interest of 
-Imstice and fair pky and to save the reputation of the. Ilritish 
Administration, it is necessary that his property lie given 
■to him and no 'pim'cirication or false excuses he allowed. Yoiir 
{petitioner hopes that an early and favourable settlement would 
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ho inado of! Iiis ctaso or li(‘ should U' allowed to approch 
Excelleiiey tih<‘ Viceroy on the subject. He is prepared- to» 
substantiate his alleviation by tlocuinentry evidences in Iiis posses- 
sion, and also by the evi<lenco oF the ineiubers oE the ^Koina^ 
(iata Maru Knquirv CeniinitttM^*' before whom the Police pro- 
duced the prop(‘rty referre<l to in the patition. 


For an (‘arly reply shall feel hi^^hly obliged.. 
Ih‘g to reinaiiu 
Sir 

Vour most obculint petitioner, 

Sd. UUU DIT SmGH, 
Sp(‘cial Class Prisoner, 
District Jail, 

Mia n wa 1 i M i a n w a 1 i . . 

Dated 22nd danuarv D>24. 


P. D. t;j. 

Copy of a iiH'inorandum Xo. 2%6ih tlails ilated th(‘ 7^^^* 
DecemlMM* lP2:h from tin* Home Sec-retary to (lovernment 
Punjab, to the Inspcvtor (renenil of Prisons. Punjab. 
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Roferoucn* ybnr loth^r No. 

3rd DocmmiiIm't 1923. 


In reply to Gurdit Sini^hSs letter dated 16th Aiigost 1923, 
which was addresjsiiMi lo the Inspector (Joneral oF Police, B. 
Ilandhir Singh’s original receipt For the trunk, seized by the 
Police was sent to the Snperinteinleiit Minnwnli Jail, For Ins- 
pection by Gurdit Singh. It, was returned by th«' Sup(‘rinten- 
dent Mianwali Jail, with liis letter No. 141/C dated 22. 9. 1923 
Presumably Gurdit Singh saw it and his telegram is not under- 
stood. 


, Copy oF endorsement No. 1/C dated 2nd danuary 1924, from 
from the Inspector General oF Prisons, I’unjab, to the Superin- 
tembrnt District Jail Mianwali. 


Copy forwarded to the Superinbmdent District Jail Mian- 
wali for information in continuation of this office endorsement 
No. lSl2-c dated 3rd Dei'ember 1923. 



tit 
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Copies of the fori^goitig mniie over to s}^ciiil olsiss jirisonor 
Gurdit Hingh for inforingtion. 

Scl. Ham ji Dass Rai Sahib, 
Superintendent Jail, 

23. 1. 24. 


P. I). 62 

To 

l^le Home Secretary, 

Governiiieht 

Laliore. 

Sir, 

I have to aeknuidedge tlie nnseipt of a copy of yoor hotter 
29(863 ffoilss Jahsd Ij. 12. 23 gihiressed to the I. G- PfisqpjS 
Punjab and delivered to me by tlie locgl Jail autbPriti^^ tlw 
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■23r(l January 1?)24. In tliis If tier you have written about my 
trunk anJ its receipt etc. and tlffit you eould not understaiul iny 
telegram dabul loth November 1923* In reply I beg to refer 
my Jfitpr dqt(»d IBtb AvgOQt afjdresaod to yon regarding 
l)elongings of the KQi«iag|it|if|i|^i*n rfforred to in poms 2* 10, 17 
and 4tt of flie Official report of the said ship. I further wish to 
bring to your kind imtice that your long silence on the matter 
has caused me to write to H. R. in Concil on the matter. I 
hope you would U'. kind enough to take special pain in this case 
’;ind would save unnei*essary trouble. Regarding my telegram 
said to \h} not undei'stood 1 Ix'g to inform you that this w^as a 
reminder to inv better date<l 15tli August 1923, regarding the 
prop<'rtv^of Ihe Koiuagatamarii upd nof about the trunk referreej 
to by you. 

An early reply aiel settlement in the matter would highly 
oblige. 


25. 1. 1924. 


Sd. GDROrr SINUH. 
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WIRPL 

H. E. Governor, Lalion'. 

DRAW YOUR KIND ATTENTION MY PETITION 
22n.l .JANUARY. EARLY REPLY REQUESTED. 


Sd. Gurdit Singh, . 

C/0, Tho Siiporinfondoiit,. 
Mian wall District Jail.. 


Written on 3. 4. 1924 

Sent on : — 2. 4. 1924 

P. D. 64. 

, Letter r(‘C<Mveil hy Superintendent From 1. (L P. Punjab to* 
say tliat it is usidess for liini to send Fiirtli(»r letters ami tele- 
jrranis to (Tovernment with regard to his ‘‘Koinagatamani”’ 
claims as he has alreaily heim furnisheil all the inFormatioiv 
that can he giv(*ii on the subject. 

Sd. GURDIT SIXGH. 

!Notf: 1. The Hij'iiutuiv. appearss Knnluin. tht** Supt*iHntoiidpiit 

2. The .'Signature is made sueh that it eaiiiiot iiiatle oui, 
a. The above letter was eiiterried in Biil)a Giiwlit Singli’s history 
tract of Mianwali Jail on IJ t 24. 
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Copy of tolegrani sont by me to the, Dej)utv Commissioner 
of Poli «!0 Special Brunch, Calcutta. 


WlLIi YOU (ilVK MV IROxV SAFK [tECOVEHED* 
FROM KOMAtiATAMAKU AND JOPKNED BY I'OLICK 
TN LALBAZAlt.UTLY EAST. IF NOT WHY. 


OURDIT SINtill. 

Special Class I’risoner, 


Dated 20. 12. 1924. 


Mianwuli' .lail, 


1\ D. (ith 

Copy of Reply to the above.. 

• Calcutta 29th Dcccanlier 1'924'. 
OURDIT SINGH-IAID MIANWAIH. 

IRON SAFE SOLI) I*UB1.1C Al CTTON 
AS UNCJ.Ai]VfEl). 

SSANXiritt- 
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P. D.«8. 

3Hth Fftl>riHi|ry 1925. 


To 

The "Reeroiary, 

^Government nf Bengal. 

Baba Gurilit Singh, 

Agt. 

The Secretary of state for Imlia 
in CoiiimmI. 

Dear Sir, 

Umler instruetions from our client Baba Giirdit Singh son 
of Baba Hookuin Singh, Resilient of Sirliaji Rjilan, District 
Amritsar and now a prisoner, sjKxdal clsiss in »Jail, Mianwali, 
Punjab, we s<'nd yog h(‘rcwith a copy of the Plaint, which our 
olient filed against the Secretary of State for India in Council 
nnh»ss the 'Secretary of State for India in Council pay to opr 
^dieiit thf! value of the goods particularly mentioned in the said 
Plaint. Tin* cause of action of our client, name of our elient, 
description and place of residence of our client and the reliefs 
:sought for hy our rtimt are given in the sai<l copy of the. 
fphdnt. 


Yn«r faithfully, 

ScL K. K. Dutt it Co. 
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Buit No. 1125 ot 1999. 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. ORDINARY ORIGINAL 
CIVIL JURISDIcnON. 

BAbA GURDir 8PNGH, son of Butiiu 
Hookuni Binj'h, resident of Sirhali Rulan,. 
District Ainritsstri alid iiftMr a Prisoner, . 
Speoiat Glass in Jaih Mlatiti’all, Puh- 
jab Plaintiff; 

Vs, 

rtit SECRETAHr .OF STATE FOR 
INDtA tN COtmeiL DE- 

FENDANT, 

The Plaintiff above* tiatned states as follows :~ 

,1. In l9l4 the plaintiff started the fiohetbe of Sri Guru' 
Nanak Stcjiirtler Conipahy with the object rf carrying iinigrartts 
and other passengers to Canada and it was a oomitierOial vohtnre 
of groat pMfit. 

2. Oh the 24th March 1914 in pursuance* of the said Sche- 
me and as part thereof the plaintiff cjharteted a steamship* named 
•‘Koinagdtainarii’* at Hongkong and ''(Jiiipped and fitted up the 
said steamer for carrying imigrants attd eftlier passengc^rs to» 
Canaria. 
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i\. The saiil steinn<*r arrived at the moutli of Hoo^lily on 
fho 2r>th Soptond)er 1914 with many passon^(»rs on l)oar<l tho 
said .st<*ainor. ' 

4. At tho tiino of tho arrival of tho said stoaiiior W aforo 
f?aid tho plaintiff had on l)oard the said stoanior l)oIon;vin;^ to 
him many movoal)los itu^udin^ cash, iron safe, a(^<^ount hooks, 
fnrriitnro and Hnndios of tho valno of about Rs. 2,50.000/ — 

5. On th<* 27 th tho Government of Ih^i^al at C'alcntta 
4hroiiji;h the Police seized and took possession of and hroii<»ht to 
Calcutta from tho said steamer the said cash iron safe, account 
hooks, furnitures and Hnndios helon^in^ to tho plaintiff and 
detaim'd the same inspito of tho plaintiffs protests. 

it, Tho said Gov(»rnmont of Bcn*ral roctuvjMl tho said ]>ro- 
portios of tho plaintiff and held tin*, same for and on Ixdialf of 
the plaintiff and it was its duty to keep t.ln» same for tho plain- 
tiff until called for by the plaintiff. In tho pnunisevs as aforo- 
t^aid th<» said proporti<»s became vested in the plaintiff and plain- 
tiff, and the said (Tovernmont of Bengal roeognis«‘d that it was* 
liolding tho ]>roportios in that capacity, 

7. The said (rovernmont of Bengal assumed tho said trust ' 
und in pursuance thereof appointed an enquiry committee and 
also hold a Police enquiry with reference to tho said properties, 
but tho plaintiff is now aware of the results of the said onqui- 
fics« The said ])ropcrtics wore produced before the said tmquiry 
•committee and the plaintiff states that the said enquiry commi- 
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ttoc T«*eeiv(Ml aiul took, possos.siou of ami dc^taiiKMl tin* saim* in 
^rast the saim* to tin* ))laiiitiff. 

8. Tlie said (government of Beufral and the said enquiry 
‘eomniittee had Hied and neglected to return tin* sai<l ])ro- 
j)erties to the plaintifir though repeatedly called for ,l>v the 
plaintiff. 

9. On or about the* itOth duly 1923 tin* (rovornnnmt wrong- 
fully took up an adv<*rse attitude with relVrence to the plain- 
tifl’s (daiin to the said properties and ultiinatoly in April 1024 
wrongfully and finally nqected tlu^ said claim of the plaintiff 
1o the said properties altogether. 

10. On landing on shore from on hoard tin* said steamer 
.tin*, plaintiff and the other passengers of the said steamer Wf‘re. 
attacked by the Poliiie without any justification whatsover 
and then^ after the Police continued a wrongful threatenirig 
attitin’k* with the result that the plaintiff had to n*hiain in »*xil»‘ 
for about 8 years. After plaintiff came out of the said forced 
^•xile tin* plaintiff was put into prison and In^ is, still detaim*d 
there, 

11. Tin* plaintiff was accordingly altogetlior precluded from 
enforcing his claim against the d»*femlant so long. In any 
•event the [)laintiff states that he (could not have tuifon^nl his 
<daiiti against the defendant before the 28th Fehuary 1922 
nvhen the Ingress of India Ordinance (dapsed. 

12. A notice in writing for the said claim of the plaintiff 
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80, of the C. P. C. has Ix'on cTuly ifelivoml to- the Secre- 
tary to Bengal Govern men t. 

13. The plaintiff’s aiuse of action amse hif Calcuttai iin 
April 1924 and thereafter is hot biirrc^d by litnitatioti. 

1.4. The plaintiff has been advised to- take h^ave under cla- 
use 12 of the Charter to institute this suit iiv this Hlon’ hie Court 
111 as intlch as it nlay cotitenAnl tluit part of the* cause of 
action arose ohtside Calcutta. 

iftie plaintiff therefore prays for : — 

( i ) Leave as aforesaid. 

( ii ) A declaration that the* said properties belong 
to the plaintiff. 

( iii ) For an enquiry as to* the nature and value of 
the said properti(‘s. 

( iv ) D(Hjrec for return of the saiill properties, or 
( V ) Costs of this suit. 

( vi ) Such further and other ordiu’s as to this^ 
Hon’blc Court nuiy seem fit and proper.. 


Drawn by, 

Mr. S. C. Hoy.. 
Settled by 

N. N. Sircar;. 
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Suit No. 1128 of 1925. 

IN THE HIOH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. ORDINARY ORIGINAL 
CIVIL JURISDICTION. 

BABA GURDIT SINGH, son of Baba 
Hooknm Singh, resident of Sirhiili Kalan, 
District Amritsar, and now a Prisoner, 
Special Class in Jail, Mianwali, Pun- 
jab Plaintiff. 

Vs. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 

INDIA IN COUNCIL DE- . 

FENDANT, 

WRITTEN STATEMENT on behalf of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 

The Defendant abovcnained states as follows : — 

1. The Defendant is advised and submits that this Hon’blo 
Court has no jurisdiction to entertain this suit. 

2. The Defendant is further advised and submits that tho 
•Pfaint as framed discloses no cause of action against him. 

3. Relying on the above contentions and not waiving tho 
same the defendant pleads to the facts of this case. 

4. The defendant has no knowledge of the facts alleged in 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of the plaint. 

5. The defendant denies that the plaintifTs moveables on 
board the steamer including cash, iron safe, account-books, fur- 
niture and hoondies were of tho value of Rs. 2,60,000/— as alle- 
ged in paragraph 4 of the plaint. 
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6 . With reference to the $^atements made in paragraph 5 
o£ the plaint, the defendant denies that the Government of 
Bengal through the Police seized the cash, iron safe, account 
books, furniture and hoondics at Calcutta or elsewhere. He 
denies that the said Government of Bengal took possession of 
any of the articles at any time or brought them to Calcutta or 
detained them inspite of protests except the iron safe which was 
abandoned on board the vessel and which was subsequently soW 
as liftclaimed property by the Government. 

7. The defendant denies the allegations in paragraph G of 
the Plaint. The Government of Bengal never received any of 
the said articles except the iron s*af(\ He denies that any of 
the properties became vested in the Government of Bengal in 
trust or otherwise. He further denies that there was any recog- 
nition of any trust by the said Government of Bengal. 

8 . With regard to the statements made in paragraph 7 of 
the Plaint, the defendant denies that the Government of Ben- 
gal assumed any trust or that any enquiry commitiiee was 
appointed in pursuance of any assumption of any trust as 
truly alleged therein. He denies that any of the properties 
except the iron safe were produced before the said Committee, 
He further denies that ^thc said Committee received or took 
possession of or detained the same in trust or otherwise for any 
purpose whatever. 

9. Without prejudice to this contentions, the defendant is 
rotidjand willing to pay the price (realised by the sale of) of 
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iron safe to the plaintiff. He denies any liability either in Govern- 
ment of Bengal or in the said enquiry committee to ilo so. 

10 The defendant denies that the Government of Bengal 
took uf viziY adverse attitude wrongfully or otherwise on tho 
^lOth drU' 1923 or any other date whatever or rejected any 
rightful 1 claim of tho plaintiff 

11. The defedant denies tho statement in paragraph 10 of 
the Plaint. The attack by the Police was not without justi- 
fication or was the alleged exile of the plaintiff due to any 
wrongful attitude continued by the Police'. He deni<t« that the 
alh'gc'd exile was for 8 years. In fact the plaintiff was a fugi- 
tive' from justice. 

12. The defendant is advised and submits that the plaintiff's 
claim is barred by the law of limitation of actions and is not 
sustainable. 

13. That defendant denies the validity of tlu^ excuse put 
forward by the plaintiff in paragraph 11 of the plaint or that 

any (excuse at all. 

14. The defendant denies that the plaintiff has any cause 
of action against him or that it arose in April 1924 and submits 
that this suit should be dismissed as vexatious and frivolous. 


Sd. (i. C. Gooding, 
Defendant’s Attorney. 
Settled by Mr. B. L. Mitt('r, 
Advocate General. • 
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It will not be possible for the Police to deny that they laid 
no hand on my goods that were in the Kamagatamaru. The 
proof has been admitted before the Enquiry Comiliittec, the 
existence of Hundies and the Yen note affair in Fort William, 
which came out before the public. 

I value my property taken charge by Police not less than 
two and half lakhs and for this I ha^e taken a case in the Cal- 
cutta High Court against the Secretary of State for India. 
But it seems knocking my head against the rock of British 
Justice. 

The Government is bent on ruining me, and with all my 
evidential papcirs with Government, and myself reduced to most 
pecuniary embarrasment, where is the hope for me to fight a 
successful case against the mighty British India Government ? 

If the Government will only read Sir Win. Vincents re- 
port wliere my property is mentioned and as the said property 
was not confiscated, why do the Gover-nmont hesitate to n^turn 
the property to tlu^ rightful owner ? 

It is not justice to keep another man^s property in your 
possession without any n'ason merely because you are a mighty 
Government. 

In a letter dated fiOtli July 1923 the Punjab Home Depart- 
ment denies having taken any of my property and vide case 
No. 1125/1925 para 6. In more than one place the Govern- 
ment admits having taken charge of my property and in another 
place it deViies. 
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Once more I appeal for the sake of pubKc peace of nund 
and openly ask the Government to go into the affairs of the 
Komagatamaru when I am available to give evidence and to 
return my property unlawfully seized. 

It is difficult to say what will be tlie findings of the Court 
in the above case about which readers will be informed later on. 

Tlie Enquiry Committee’s Report clearly states the quantity 
of th(» property brought before them by the police and on the 
oth(*r hand the Goverment Lawyc'-r denievs the existance ol any 
property but I do not desire to touch this s?\ibjoct any f urtht'r 
but would appeal to those Countrymen of mine who has the 
w(‘lfare of th(*ir motherland at heart to respond to this noble 
object. After countless sufferings and prosecutions, after losing 
all my worldly possessions and at such an advanced age of yO 
years I am still at the helm and would not prof(T any otlier 
death but in harness of my country. Would you not follow my 
'Citample youths and wealthy of my Ixdoved land ? 

Assist us by any means you can to fit up a Steamshi[) Com- 
pany wliereby we can assist our poor countrymen to go to Fon*.- 
ign shores and learn and earn and come back better men. 

Brazil wants you. This will be a befitting memorial to those 
grandrnen who after endless sufferings gave their lives at 
Budge Budge. I aj)pcal to you very strongly and ask for 
funds though however little they be to make this j)roje(d. a 


•success. 
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The Direction General of Service of Population 
RIO DE JANEIRO, 

' • BRAZIL. 

Dkar Sir, 

I am in receipt of your rules and regulations for immigrants 
through kind favour of Mr. Chander L. Singh of Brazil for 
wrtiich I thank him. 

I find in your regulation Decree No. 424/ that you have? 
provided many faciliti<?s for agriculturists immigrants to Brazil.. 
1 or my committee* is in position to s<*nd out to Brazil lacks of 
Indian agricul’tunists to organize the farms and settle up in tho 
National t<'rritory of Brazil, but \v(‘ an*, afraid to attempt to 
send th(un out to Brazil wlw'n we review the treatment meted 
out to Indians by oilier coloni(*s, for instance I would point out 
that in Africa and other coloni<‘S Indians went and establish(*d 
themselv(*s undergoing lots of hardships in cutting up the 
jungles, suffering from bad climat<*s and thus sacrificing the 
lives of thousands who wen* killed while undergoing various 
hunlslii, >s and wh(*n the time came that th(*y could lead a lia[)py 
life, the (JovernnK'iit of Africa formed such rules and laws by 

. 'f »' 

which Indians w(»n* deprived of their rights. Taking such 
exaniid(*s before us we wish to have a definite assurance that 
the Indians' rights in the Nation?rt territory of Brazil will be 
ndalned as shown in your regulations in the coming future. 

I trust that you will let me have a kind reply on the subject 
at an early date and will give a favourable con.sidcration to the 
following questions and advise acconlingly. 
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1. Whether Europeans, Asiatics, and particularly Indians 
will be given the same privileges in all respects whatsoever and 
will have the same rights, or theye is amy diffi'rcnce in rights, 
privileges and treatment with any particular nationality imm- 
tioned above, and if there is then what and why ? 

2. Can you give ns any assurance that no laws will Ixi 
formed in coming future, which may deprive hidian immigrants 
of their rights in the National territory in Brazil ( As they have 
been deprived 'of in Africa or other colonics.) 

lb Can you give us an assiirantM^ that tluTe will be no 
objection for an Indian steamship comjiany to bring their 
steamers to Brazil and load and land cargo, passengtM-s to ami 
from any port of Brazil and that the Brazilian authoriti<\s will 
assist in such trade. 

4. Vide your Art No : ll oF Deereii No: 424/, any Foreiner 
who is in the National territory oF Brazil For a period of overlive 
years becomes a citizen. Can you give us any assurjuic(*as to the 
Indians after five years when they Ix'come Brazilian subjects and 
citizens will be given the situations and rights oF Counsils (d.e., 
according to their qjualifications and will have tin? same' privileges 
as of Brazilians in the Governnifiit constitution, and if not why ? 

We request you to give a due considertion to the abov*j 
q-uestions because those intended immigrants will come to your 
country, will have to leave their mother land with the object of 
settling up for good at the National territory of Braafil, there.- 
fore Our committee feels it their duty to discuss settle i»p 
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ih« troubles und difRcultics which may come between their 
happiness in the coming future. 

We understand from your rules of reception and lodging of 
immigrants in the port of Rio de Jeniero that you have inter 
preters speaking several languages, therefore we have the plea- 
sure in enclosing herewith a pamphlet issued ( In Punjabi 
language ) and distributed in millions by our committee with 
Ihe results that lacks of agriculturists arc at our disposal willing 
to go to Brazil awaiting instructions from us. 

If you approve the aforesaid questions No ; 1 to 6 we shall bo 
glad to receive an official sanction from you as many agriculturists 
immigrants you will require or allow so that we may get busy 
at an early date. Wc only await your fiavourable sanction and: 
we assure you that wc haVc lacks of agriculturists to place at 
your disposal. 

We further wish to advise you that before the first trips of 
immigrants is shipped, our committee propose to send out three 
representatives to visit the National territory of Brazil. The^ 
three representatives may be sent out to Brazil before the- 
immigrants arc shipped or with the first batch of immigrants,, 
and trust that the Brazilian authorities will assist these represen- 
tatives during their stay and visit to National territory of Brazil 
in obtaining whatever further information they may require. 

Awaiting an early kind reply. 

32, Asiitosh MuklKirjcc Road, Yours faithfully, 

Calcutta. 

( INDIA. ) Sd. (Baba) Gurdit Siogh^ 
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It is difficult to say now what will l)c tin* <Iccisioit ol’ tlio 
Court in iny case against the Secretary of States Lor India For 
the recove,ry of Us. 2,00,000/- or what will Ik* th(‘ fate, of the 
scheme of estahlishin«‘ a steamshij) si'rvict' l^'tween India and 
Brazil for tin* piirpo.'ie of trade and Imini^ralion for which 1 hav<'! 
IxM'ii tryino-. In j)art III of this Book which will he |nd)lishe<l 
jin th(' n(*ar future, I shall enhhjjhten niy read(M's as to the fat(* ol 
my case ami th<^ scheme. My lanirt now heats h> realise 
that to soim* extent I hav(* done my duty io my hrave eomrades 
who lell at Biidee, Budee hy exposine* the midhods hy wliich 
th(‘y cairn* to their <»arly end. 

I would r(‘cord here my greatest apprecual ion .4)r^tliose of my 
d(*ar(*st fri(‘nds who freidy, without any eriidee ;i;ave their 
valuahh* tinu* in assi.stin»* to j)ut tlu*se |>ae(*s toe(‘th(‘r. 

Onc(* mon* I ask my r(*aders, to eive their sueoestion or 
])oint out any errors that they mieht conn* across so that futurci 
(*<litions may Ik* corrected and imj)rovej|. 

Bart thre(^ of this volume which will follow will conlain life, 
sketches of tin* heroes who fell at Bude<* Budov*, of tho.se who 
hecame fugitives after the shootings at that place. How with 
wounds still hlei'din^, with bullets still in their bodies, with 
sword cuts, clothless, without food try in e hard to swim across 
rivers like Ganges and Sone with polici* hand." clo.si* h(‘hirid clia- 
sino* them like a hunter pursuing victims. Bart tlirec* will t<‘ll 
the blood curdling stories of the Komagatainaru passen^jers’ 
:suffc.'"‘ngfi in prisons also stories of those noble souls liko 
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>Sar(lar Bahvaat Siogh, Sardar Kartar Singh and others, who, 
aFt«M* l<‘a.ruing the massacre of their friends at Budge Budge 
<?anMi! cut to tlic motherland from free America to avenge on 
hehalf of thcir fallen comrades bn< had themselves to go to the 
gallows. 

May I hope the government will learn a little lesson from 
the story of their sufferings ? May I hope the sad story of tht 
‘Komagatamarn’ passengers which I have related, relent 
j^oine proud officer’s heart to deal mon; patiently with the suffer* 
ing Indian humanity ? I stand ready to substantiate word by 
word th(* bap[»eiiings her(»in recorded. I have living witnessc's, 
I have <)ocumcnts and otliiu* proofs to lay before any impartial 
#Iudg<» w’ilKng to go over the ^Koinagatumaru’ detiiils. 

Mart tlircc will also relate the part taken by Indians in tlu“ 
new world to assist the movement for freedom Hnamdally and by 
all other possible ways. 

This j>ortion of the book will also advance indeas as to 
and when jprobably India will be “India for Indians”. The writer 
regretfully have to mention that there might delay in putting 
part three into the hands of the Public for want of sufficient 
funds and the Author will greatfully accept assistance from any 
quarter in order to accomplish this book with all possible haste. 

The. Following lines' should have come earlier in the book 
bii; through an oversight they were omitted. Considering them 
as very eBS<Siitial I insert them at the: end : — 
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The reader? of this hook might'and I am certcin they will 
wonder as to why I did not at once surrender to the authorities 
instead of leading the life of a fugitive for ^ years with Police 
at the heels harrassing me. My answer to this has been in w^y 
mild for years and this I now lay befor my readers. I always 
feared that once I fell into the hands of the Police they will 
do away with me without a trial. Once out of the way and all 
my history gone with me the Police had all thi^ means at their 
disposal to suppress any enquiry regarding myself, if there be 
any one to enquire. To support this view I am prepared to name 
several of my comrades whose whcrealiouts are not known since 
tb<‘ bloody Budge Budge day. What became ol tlu»s(^ brave 
men is and will always remain a Police secret and that of God. 

I assure the reader that I was always ready to ap})ear before, 
any C(»iirt of Law if the Police had taken action against me 
under Seefion 187. I was always on the look out il the Police 
, was tuking any action against mo but th(»y did not and this 
fact led ,ine further to suspoftt the I'nliee inotivcj. It is a fact 
Ix^yond any doubt that Police, wanted me and that badly. 

How th<.*y arrested a wrong [M rson lMdi*‘.ving him to be my.sclf 
and how that poor man had to light to save himself from the 
gallows will be told in I'ari. Ill of thi.s Iniok. 

I would draw the attention of the. kind reader to tJie last lines 
in para ^ of the Report of Knquiry Conimittf^e of Komagatamaru 
which rc‘ad.s as follow.s : — 

We think, however, that it is only fair to (rurdit Singh to 
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observe that this and the other opinions expressed here and 
elsewhere on this point arc based on Expartc Evidence, and 
that we have not had the opportunity of hearing his version 
of the facts.” 

Tlie above chiarly shows that owing to the Fear of th<* Polit'e. 
I luul to b(^ a fugitive for 7 years ami luul I })e,«*n able to giv(* 
<‘vidence bei'ore tlu^ Enquiry Coininitt(‘o the Rej)ort woult) liave 
read much differently. 

Now I appeal to the. sens(‘ of Justice of th(‘. world at large 
ami the ttoverniueiit of India to consider whether or not a 
great injustice was done to me by ilm Governnie.nt of India 
through the subordinate officers. I am convinced of my righi 
and do demand from the Gov(*rnnumt to lay my case beforei the 
Couri of TiUw and I am j)r(»panMl to undergo any judgment tliat 
may be jiassed against me. If th<‘ GoveriiiiKMit of India is not 
prepared to <lo this then, in justice bound I «Io demami full 
I'eparation of the sum of Rupees two and half lakhs jdu'« litiga- 
tion charges of the High Court of Calcuttti and tlie losses oT 
other passengers. If the Government iloos this justice theji tluj 
name of Governimuit will shine and it will be a proof that Jus- 
tice do weigh with an impartial hand. 

To supi^rcss the country is the easiest thing for a mighty 
(lovtTiiment to do but if the Government wants the country’s 
lov(^ then let her give justice. 



Reed. aa^<IL\'h^E^ 

H. Nfo. 

^ xr. \'7 < 
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